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CHAPTER I. 



XJn coeiir sensible craint le repos qu'il ne connait pas. 

J. J. AOVMIAU. 

The castle of Albano, situated at the north western ex- 
tremity of the Venetian Gulf, about half-way between 
Aquilea and Villa Franca, was one of the noblest private 
dwellings in Italy. It is now in ruins, but the relics which 
remain are sufficient to show both its magnificent extent, 
and the proud style of its architecture. 

A too stately habitation is a heavy tax upon the owner 
of it ; while it excites the pride of pomp, it exhausts the 
means of sustaining it, and it sometimes happens that the 
straightened heir is obliged to submit, within its lofly 
chambers, to embarrassments and privations whi«h he 
would have never known, had his paternal halls been 
burnt to the ground before he saw the light. 

Theodore, the seventh Count d'Albano, who was in 
possession of the splendid castle of his forefathers at the 
time this narrative commences, felt this inconvenience 
strongly. So many retainers fed at his table, and so many 
more were maintained from his buttery, that his rents and 
revenues often fell short of his wants. 

It did not, however, occur to him, that the dismissal of 
half this useless number might relieve him from his em- 
barrassment ; he thought but of the means by which his 
little son could maintain as many, and, as was usual in 
such cases, the only-plan which suggested itself, was the 
obtaining a wealthy marriage for him, and consigning his 
ift,- only sister to the cloister. 
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4 ' THE ABBESS. 

Urgent as the necessity certainly was for some such 
measures, the Count d'Albano, while deeply intent upon 
putting them in practice, was too proud to confess, even to ■ 
himself, that it was his poverty which drove hinf to do so ; 
nor were there wanting good and plausible reasons whereby 
to persuade himself and others, that he was actuated by 
nobler motives. That the high born Count d'Albano should 
* seek a suitable alliance for his son, could excite neither 
surprise nor censure in any one, and that so pious a Catho- 
lie should desire to dedicate a child to the church, was 
equally natural and laudable. The various circumstances 
which arose from the prosecution of one of these schemes, 
and the ultimate result of it, will form the subject of the 
following narrative. 

On the 19th of June, 1575, the day on which our story 
begins, every thing in the castle d'Albano announced the 
bustle of preparation for some important event. From the 
stately Count himself, issuing his commands from the hall 
of audience, wherein he delighted to keep his state, to the 
little lackey boy, whose business it was to obey every me- 
nial in the establishment, all, with one single exception, 
were actively engaged in preparing for the arrival of Ger- 
aldine d'Albano, abbess of one of the wealthiest convents 
of female Dominicans in Italy, and sister to the present 
Count. 

Twenty years before, she had left her father's castle at 
the age of eighteen, to commence her noviciate in the con- 
vent of Sant' Catherina's, near Ancona. At her own ear- 
nest request, the usual period of probation was curtailed, 
and she took the veil within a year after her entering the 
cloister. 

From that period to the present, her life had been mark- 
ed by devotion so profound, and zeal so unshrinking, that 
her fame had gradually spread itself over the whole chris- 
tain world. 

On the demise of the Abbess of Sant' Catherina's, Ge- 
raldine d'Albano, though only thirty -two years of age, was 
appointed to replace her ; and her youth was soon forgot- ' 
ten in the strict discipline, the undeviating sanctity, and 
absolute authority of her rule. 

So great was the reputation which this extraordinary wo- 
manobtained in the churchy that few chapters of high inrH-i^i 
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portance were held in any part of Italy^ to which the was 
not invited ; but it was rarely that she did more than offer 
her prayers for the catholic purity and wisdom of their de- 
cisions ; three times, however, she had quitted her convent 
to assist at chapters, wherein affairs of extensive and impor- 
tant interest to the church were discussed, and each time 
she had swayed the judgment of her coadjutors in a manner 
so remarkable, as to have dravn upon her, in some quar- 
ters, the imputation of witchcraft ; but this only served to 
exalt her higher in the estimation of others, and her name 
was honoured at Rome as that of one of the brightest orna- 
ments of her sacred profession. 

Lady Juliet d' Albano, the young niece of this celebrated 
lady 9 was the only person in the castle who shared not the 
prid^vand pleasure which ber expected arrival excited. 

Her mind was indeed in a state of most painful anxiety 
respecting the objects of this visit ; for many concurrent 
circumstances had given her reason to believe that heic 
father intended she should return to Ancona with this 
dreaded aunt, and her fears suggested that this could only 
be with a view of her ultimately becoming a member of 
her community. 

It would be difficult, perhaps, to persuade any beautiful 
young girl of sixteen, to whSm life had hitherto offered no 
greater vexation than might arise in the taming a wild bird, 
or teaching a frolicksome kid to follow her, — that happiness, 
and goodness were only to be found within the shelter of a 
convent ; but with Juliet the case was worse still, for hex 
young heart had been already touched by that deep, over- 
whelming feeling of attachment, which must make any des- 
tiny dreadful, that banishes the object of it. 

Under these circumstances, it is scarcely to be wondered 
at, if the young Juliet did not regard these zealous prepa- 
rations with any feeling of pleasure. 

»* What a tumult is here !" she exclaimed, as she entered 
from a walk on the terrace which stretched its ample length 
along one side of the castle, " What are they about now, 
Olive ?" 

The waiting-maid who followed, stepped quickly to her 
side, and answered the question with an air of more defa* 
rence for the things spoken of, than for the beautiful youn^ 
mil she addressed. 

A* 
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'• Holy mother ! Signora, caiuiot you see that they are 
bearing the golden candlesticks from the altar in the cha- 
pel, and the flowers, and the silver Christ, and the beautiful 
little Virgin, and the best embroidered alter-cloth 1 Can- 
not you see that they are carrying them across the hall to 
the great stair»case r ' 

The pious waiting-maid crossed herself without ceasing, 
as she made the enumeration. 

"I wonder farther Laurence chooses to have his chapel 
despoiled thus," said the young lady, " I protest I think it 
looks very like sacrilege." 

" You forget whom it is done for, Signora, or for certain 
you would never say that wicked word." 

And again the black-eyed damsel crossed herself. 

" No, indeed, Olive, I do not forget," returned her4kdy ; 
"I neither do, nor can forget, that my lady abbess aunt 
comes here to-morrow — I suppose all these holy things are 
for her chamber ?" 

"Yes, Signora — that is, not exactly for her chamber, 
but for her oratory." 

•* And our pretty chapel? Pray, is she never to enter 
the chapel, Olive ? Methinks the stripping that of all its 
ornaments, is a strange way u?f preparing for so holy a 
lady." 

"Santa madre de Dio! to hear you talk, Signora, as if 
Father Laurence would forget the chapel ! Good piou« 
man ! I am sure he has been labouring with all his might 
to make it fifty times more beautiful than ever." 

'* And how has he contrived to do it, Olive, after all the 
best things have been carried away ?" 

" Is it possible, Signora, that you have never heard of 
all the beautiful glories we have borrowed from the church 
of the Santa Croce ?" 

"No, indeed," replied lady Juliet, with an absent air ; 
" I know nothing about it." 

" They are all to be put up for vespers to-night, Signora. 
Good Father Laurence told me all his plans, and he took 
me himself this morning to see where the holy lady's orato- 
ry isto be, 'Tis only what we used to call the east closet, 
inside the state chamber, but you will not know it again, 
when it is all finished. I will ask Father Laurence to let 
you look at it, Signora, when it is quite complete." 4 
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•* It shall not need, Olive. When the apartments are 
prepared, I shall inspect them.*' 

Apparently hut little daunted by the haughty tone in 
which these last words were spoken, the flippant Ahigail 
continued to prattle forth her observations and intelligence, 
as she followed her lady, who now moved on through the 
hall. 

Lady Juliet opened the door of a saloon, which had been 
hitherto almost entirely appropriated to her use. Its ample 
oriel windows gave it an air of peculiar cheerfulness ; and 
it was here that she best loved to pursue her occupations : 
but on now entering it, she was struck by a general change 
in the appearance of the room, the absence of many arti- 
cles she had lefl there the night before, and the introduction 
of several others. 

" How is this Olive ? Surely my own parlor might have 
been left untouched. Where is my cithern ? — and the vol. 
ume I was reading? — and my embroidery? — this is more 
like desolation, than preparation." 

"The saints guide us, Signora! It is really a wonder 
to hear you speak in that manner. There is nobody else 
in the castle, from the highest to the lowest, but would wil- 
lingly have every thing belonging to ?.iem turned topsy-tur- 
vy, only for leave to look upon the Abbess, and that, even 
on their bare knees ; yet you, who I dare say will be per- 
mitted to sit down in her presence, seeing she is own sister 
to my lord the Count, you seem to do nothing but complain, 
because some of your worldly things are put out of the way, 
to make room for her heavenly ones !" 

*' I would have all suitable preparation made for the 
arrival of -my aunt, — but there can be no occasion to de- 
range my sitting room for that purpose." 

"iMay the holy virgin forgive you, Signora! Shall I 
tell Father Laurence what you say ? dear good man ! 1 be- 
lieve he would cry for vexation." 

Lady Juliet made no reply, but placing her veil and 
gloves in the hands of her attendant, advanced into the 
room, and stood gazing at the altered appearance it pre- 
sented. Then turning to her maid, who was still standing 
at the door, she bade her send her page. 
- The girl departed, and Juliet seated herself at one of the 
'^ large windows. It was the view from this window, which 
1$ 
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beyond any other circumstance, had first occasioned her 
preference for this apartment ; and, in truth, Italy herself 
could hardly have furnished a lovelier landscape. 

There were blue mountains for the back ground, and, 
nearer the eye, flowery upland pastures, stretching out to 
a dark forest of oak and chesnut. 

But the most beautiful point, to the taste of Juliet, was 
where the sea became visible through a narrow defile to the 
lefl. The high ground on which the castle stood sunk im- 
mediately beyond the boundary of the garden, to the level 
of a little mountain stream, which, turning at that point al- 
most at right angles, continued its rapid way towards the 
sea, between two steep banks, tufled with innumerable flow- 
ering shrubs. The eye was led through this beautiful open- 
ing, till at the distance of a mile it rested upon the bright 
bosom of the Adriatic. 

On the farther side of this brook, the ground rose again, 
to ai^ elevation nearly equal to that of the noble site on 
which the castle stood. 

The sea is always a delightful object, and the portion of 
it visible from this favourite window possessed the additional 
interest of being frequently animated by a passing saiU 
The small sea- port of Torre Vecchia was situated at a 
short distance from the castle, and though not a place of 
much mercantile importance, many passing vessels used its 
sheltered little harbour and commodious landing-place, 
either for the sake of safety during rough weather, or for 
the private accommodation of individuals. 

It was at Torre Vecchia, that the celebrated Abbess of 
Sant' Catherina's was expected to land, within the next 
twenty-four hours. 

It might be either with the hope, or the fear, of already 
seeing the bark which bore the Abbess, that Juliet now 
fixed her eyes earnestly on a small vessel that had just ap- 
peared in sight. She would have given much to distinguish 
the colours of the little flag which floated from its mast, 
but it was impossible. 

While she was still occupied in gazing at this distant ob- 
ject, the door opened, and a boy entered, who, from his 
stature, appeared not more than seven or eight years of 
age ; but there was a keenness of intelligence in his bright 
blue eye, that seemed to indicate an intellect of older ^* 
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growth. Having carefully stopped to close again the heavy 
door, which to his tiny hands was no easy task, he sprung 
across the room, and dropping on his knees before the young 
lady, kissed her hands. 

*' You sent for me, Signora?" 

" Yes, I did, Morgante ; but I fear the morning task is 
hardly over yet. What said Father Laurence to my sum- 
mons ?" 

" He laid his hand upon my head, and said, * Go boy, 
go— you have done well to-day ;' — and then — * come hither, 
Olive, I would speak with you.' " 

The boy mimicked the good Father's voice, in a way that 
brought an irresistible smile to the face of his young mis* 
tress — yet she shook her head, and was about lo chide 
him, when he exclaimed, — 

" And how do you like it all, Signora ?" 

As he asked the question, he jumped upon his feet, and 
skipped round the room, pointing to all the innovations the 
apartment exhibited. 

** Is not this grand, Signora ?" bowing with mimick reve- 
rence before a small table, covered with cloth of gold, on 
which was laid a huge volume of rich and massive binding. 

'< And is not this holy?" he continued, pointing to a frame 
which lay beside it, containing the mystic emblem of two 
bleeding hearts. 

A chair of state was placed near this table, with a vel- 
vet cushion on a stool before it. On this the little Mor- 
gante knelt, and bent forward, as if to kiss the feet of some 
one seated there. Then making the sign of the cross, he 
dropped his hands by his sides, and remained kneeling be^ 
fore the empty chair, with a look of whimsical veneration,. 

^'Out upon thee, Morgante !" exclaimed Juliet laughing, 
** how am I to frame my features into decent gravity, if 
you play those monkey tricks before me ?" 

^* Do not fear, Signora<— when she is here in good earn-^ 
est, you will only need to look at me, if you want to learn 
how it behoves a good Catholic to behave in the presence 
of a saint of the church." 

Juliet smiled, but in a moment checked herself; " you 
would not be so gay, Morgante, if you knew as much as I 
do about this visit." 

" What do you know, Signora ?" said the child, sudden* 
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ly ceasing hia grimaces, and coining close to her side,-*- 
" what do you know ?" 

*• Nay, I can hardly say I know ; but I suspect much 
suffering is in store for me. I fear — I fear ." 

" Tell me all you fear then," said the boy puttkig his 
arms behind him, and shaking his curls back from his face. 
As he did so, his countenance expressed a degree of feel* 
ing and intelligence, so greatly beyond his apparent age, 
as painfully to show that either accident or disease had 
stinted the growth of the little creature, to whom this too 
speaking face belonged. 

Such was, indeed, the fact; Morgante was near twelve 
years old, and nature, as if to atone, as she often does, for 
diminutive stature, had given him a mind, which already 
surpassed in acuteness of perception, and firmness of tem^ 
per, those of many men. 

Fortunately his health was unimpaired, and the strength 
and activity of his limbs greatly exceeded what their ap- 
pearance promised. 

** Tell me all you fear," said Morgante ; " is it impos- 
aible for me to help you ?" 

" Alas ! I fear so — what can you do for me 1 My fear 
is, Morgante, that my father will insist upon my returning 
with my aunt to her convent — and then — that I should lake 
the veil there." 

Tears started to the eyes of Juliet as she spoke. 

** You see, Morgante," she resumed, " that neither you, 
nor those stronger than you, can help me, if this be so." 

" But I can go to the Count, and tell him that Heaven 
will punish him, if he dare do aught so wicked." 

** And what would that avail, poor boy ? You would be 
given over to the discipline of Father Laurence, and I should 
not the less be made to follow this dreadful Abbess to her 
convent." 

" You shall not follow her against your will," said the 
boy sturdily "But why do you call her dreadful, Lady 
Juliet ?" 

In truth, I am wrong to do so, for she is high and holy, 
and near of kin to my father. But they say, Morgante, 
that she rules her convent with an iron rod, and that the 
pope himself defers to her on any point of doubtful disi- 
cipline. I believe Father Laurence loves to frighten me. 
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by telling histories of her severity ; but, indeed, if my 
father have so decided, I would rather die than live.'* 

The afifectionate boy looked ready to weep, but still he 
sought to persuade her, that it was possible her fears were 
groundless. " But wherefore do you think, my lord, your 
iather, has taken this project into his head ? Has he ever 
told you so, Lady Juliet ?" 

"Not absolutely — but he has often hinted at it — some- 
times he says that — noble as is the house of Albano, the 
counting the Abbess of Sant' Catherina's among its off- 
spring is still its proudest boast.'* 

'*Well! — let him say so still. Perhaps he is right, 
Signora. If all the commendatories, ammiraglios, and 
generalissimos of his illustrious family, were as insignificant 
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Juliet frowned, and Morgante hid his roguish face from 
her sight, but slipping behind the chair of state prepared 
for the Abbess. In a moment, however, he resumed his 
gravity, and again approaching her, he said, " Were I lady 
Juliet, neither count nor abbess, neither aunt nor father, 
should make a nun of me, against my will." 

**That is easily said, boy — but how am I to help it ? It 
is evident to me that my father's mind is set upon it — no 
day passes now, without his talking of the glory of seeing 
another daughter of the house of Albano ready to follow—" 

"Tush, Signora! Is that all ? Why, I have seen him 
point to the gigantic armour in the hall, and tell your little 
brother, who, Grod help him, is hardly stouter than myself, 
that he hoped some day to see him rival in renown, and 
in size too, I suppose, the prodigious ancestor to whom that 
suit belonged. Surely a little strutting from my lord the 
Ck)unt need not alarm you." 

" But Father Laurence too is always hinting the same 
thing, and as for Olive, since this visit has been talked of, 
she seems perfectly bewitched. If I speak of a robe, she 
will answer, that Father Laurence is a holy man — if I ask 
for my lute, she brings me my beads ; and half the hours 
she used to spend in embroidery, she now passes in the 
chapel. I wish they would make a nun of her, Morgante, 
and . set me to watch the goats that browse before her 
father's cottage." 

" And yet, Signora," replied the young urchin, " I much 
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doubt if the zittella be exactly the stuff of which holy 
church would choose her nuns." 

While this conversation proceeded, the eye of Juliet 
returned, from time to time, to the little vessel before 
mentioned, which was evidently drawing nearer to the 
coast. " Your eyes are keener than all others, Morgante ; 
can you make out the colours of yonder small ensign, 
which flutters from the mast-head of that little sloop ?" 

The page gave half a glance of his bright eye at the 
lady's cheek, and then, with half a smile, looked in the 
direction she pointed. " The breeze is too busy with it, 
Signora; were it still for an instant, I think I could tell. 
But stay a moment — I will run to the point, and soon bring 
you as much news as the stains on that ribbon can tell." 

The next moment she saw his little figure bounding light- 
ly down the steps of the terrace, then away through a small 
postern in the outer Wall of the garden, and again, after 
the interval'of a few minutes, climbing, with the activity of 
a squirrel, the steep bank which rose on the other side of 
the stream, and which he had gained by a little bridge not 
visible from the window. For a few minutes mor«, she 
watched him darting in and out through the trees, till, at 
last, she lost sight of him entirely amidst the shrubby la- 
byrinth of the receding bank. She still continued, however, 
to gaze earnestly from the window, and so completely was 
her attention fixed upon the little vessel, which, tacking up 
against the wind, teazed her, by sometimes appearing to 
approach, and sometimes to retreat, that the door of the 
room was opened and shut behind her without her being at 
all aware of the circumstance. But the Count d'Albano 
must not be introduced at the end of a chapter. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Pride is his own gltaa, his own trumpet, his own chionicle. 

SuAKSPEAR^'t 

The Count d'Albano was, as he daily, nay, almosj hour- 
ly boasted, the representative of a long-desciehded race of 
Italian nobles. His mOst remarkable quality, even in his 
own opinion, was being his father's son. Never did any 
man rest more securely upon the merits of others, than did 
this present Theodore, seventh Count d'Albano. All that 
had ever been well donie in field, or well said in council, by 
his ancestors, was just so much individual merit in himself. 
His small, regular, insipid features, though they spoke little 
else, were not deficient in the power of expressing a feeling 
that might rather be termed self-adulation than pride, or of 
conveying, with little danger of being mistaken, abundant 
contempt of nearly all the world beside. 

Though his life had passed without his doing one single 
act for the love of virtue, yet as he professed, and believed 
himself to be, one of the most religious men living, his con- 
science gave him but little trouble. For this there were two 
reasons : the first arose from an unceasing indestructible 
persuasion, that whatever he did, and whatever he said, 
was infinitely better than what any other mortal could h^ve 
done or said under the same circumstances ; the second 
was furnished by a saving faith in the unlimited power of 
absolution. His affections were not sufficiently strong tp 
occasion him any uneasiness, and his life had hitherto pai^sed 
with little other anxiety than what arose from the fear of 
not being able to take enough care of himself— to do him- 
self enough honour — and of not teaching all the world to 
be enough aware that Theodore Count d'Albano was the 
most dignified little nobleman alive. 

There was, however, one circumstance to which he was 
rather fond of alluding, as a great and terrible misfortune 
to his race, and yet he contrived to derive individual merit 
and glory, even from this* 

His mother was an English woman; a daughter of tb« 

VOL. I — ^B. 
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noble house of Arlborough. So far all was well ; and the 
emblazoned genealogy shone more proudly from the addi- 
tion of so splendid a bearing ; but she was a Protestant. 
This circumstance was perfectly well known at the time his 
father' married her; for her family were among the moet 
faithful personal friends of the unfortunate queen, Anne 
Boleyn ; and they had never, even during the reign of 
Mary, compromised the integrity of their faith. But there 
were many rea^sons to induce the young Italian to overlook 
this objection. The lady was young, beautiful, and wealthy ; 
and moreover he considered the business of her conversion 
as too easy, and too certain, to leave the slightest scruple 
upon his mind. Whatever were the means used to effect 
this conversion, they failed ; and it was known, beyond the 
possibility of concealment, that the present Count, as well 
9U3 his illustrious sister, had a heretic mother. 

What effect this inveterate heresy produced on her daugh- 
ter will be seen hereafter ; to her son it furnished an addi- 
tional opportunity of displaying his Catholic zeal. He 
sought every occasion to proclaim his execration of her 
memory and had a monthly mass performed in the chapel 
of the castle, to cleanse the soul of his father of the espe- 
cial sin of having married her. 

Though in general his character was made up of seem- 
ings, his superstition was genuine ; education, habit, and 
weak nerves had all conspired to make it so, and the only 
feeling which his pompous phraseology could not exaggerate, 
was the satisfaction he felt in his near relationship to the 
Abbess of Sant' Catherina's. It had been reported in many 
circles at Rome, that Pope Pius the Fifth had ^een heard 
to say, that if the remainder of Geraldine d'Albano's life 
were passed in the same manner as the years she had al- 
ready numbered, her name ought to be added to the calen- 
dar of blessod saints. This had been reported to the Count, 
and from the moment he heard it, he haSceased n^ to im- 
portune the holy lady to honour the castle d'Albano with 
her presence. 

It was a pleasant and easy voyage from Ancona to 
Torre Vecchia, and it appeared strange to many, that the 
invitation had never yet been accepted ; but now, to the 
inexpressible delight of her brother,. she had announced her 
intention of revisiting the pl^ce of her birth, and passing 
four days with him and his children. 
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The Count now entered his daughter's apartment accom- 
panied by an ecclesiastic, who filled the situations of tutor 
to his son, officiating priest at the daily offices performed 
in the chapel, and confessor to the household. Father 
Laurence was a man who, living in any age, or in any 
country, belonging to any profession, or pursuing almost 
any line of conduct, would be designated (allowing for the 
variations of vernacular idiom) ** a good-hearted man at 
the bottom." There is nd praise, perhaps, so lightly ac- 
corded as this ; it is often bestowed on men guilty of noto- 
rious vices, and utterly devoid of principle. The secfret of 
this strange approbation of evil lies in the unstinted tolera- 
tion with which such characters behold the faults of others. 
A good- hearted man at the bottom WiJl give his hand in 
amity to the living representative of almost any crime or 
weakness that can disgrace humanity. He will "poor fel- 
low" the desperate gamester ; ** good fellow" the desperate 
drunkard ; and' " fine fellow" the desperate libertine ; in 
return for all which gdod-heartedness, he expects to receive 
(and is rarely disappointed) plenary indulgence for all his 
own irregularities of every description whatever. 

Such a man was Daniello Rossi, and no one had ever 
found good-heartedness at the bottom answer better. A 
fine base voice, with some talent for music, assisted to pro- 
cure him popularity, and wherever he appeared, he was 
perhaps more welcome than many a better man might have 
been. 

At the age of thirty-five he gladly exchanged the tedium 
and restraint of the cloister for a snug residence in the 
castle of A-lbano, and for twenty years Father Laurence 
had contrived to sustain the reputation of a good and pious 
TTian, with nearly every member of the household. He 
was indeed a confessor whom few establishments would be 
likely to quarrel with ; he wore his religion as easily as his 
embroidered cope, and was much too good-hearted to tor- 
ment his penitents by any undue severity. 

With his patron he was an especial favourite ; not having 
the slightest partiality for any opinions of his own, he the 
more readily adopted, admired, and lauded, all such as were 
uttered by the Count ; and as ho contrived, under pretence 
of official occupation, private devotion, or attending to hia 
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duties as tutor, to escape the intolerable bore of his pom- 
pous conversation during by far the greater portion of the 
•day, he led as easy and happy a life, as ever fell to the lot 
of a monk. 

**Can you find nothing, Lady Juliet," said her father, 
as he approached her, "Can you find nothing within the 
compass of your youthful powers, and not inconsistent with 
the dignity of my daughter, by which you could testify 
your sense of the honour that awaits you ?" 

" What honour, sir," said the young lady, trembling «is 
she spoke, and with her head too full of what she feared, 
to believe that her father could address her on any other 
subject. 

"How is this, child? You ask what honour? when the 
whole castle is in movement to prepare for the reception 
of the holiest abbess, .and the noblest lady that Italy can 
boast of; and you ask — what honour !" 

«*The Lady Juliet njeapt, my lord " began the 

confessor. 

" Is it to the physician that I must speak ?" resumed the 
Count, without paying the least attention to him : '< Has 
some deathrlike torpor crept over you ; or must I tell your 
confessor here, to examine into the stale of your soul ?" 

" Neither, dear father, neither," said the poor girl ; " I 
Jtnew not you were speaking of my aunt." 

<* What else can I. speak of, Lady Juliet ? . If this event 
does not occupy your thoughts, young lacly, I believe you 
are the only person- on my domain, who can say as 
much." 

The angry Count raised his well-pencilled, and coal- 
black eyebrows, into sharp elliptical arches on his smooth 
low forehead, as he spoke. This was a certain sign of 
wrath. 

" Indeed, my dear father, I too am occupied by the same 
suJ^cct — but just as you entered — " 

" Well, well, Juliet — say no more^-this is np moment 
for me to doubt your proper feeliqgs. The time draws 
near, my Jove, when all my proudest hopes for you are 
about to be fulfilled." 

Juliet said nothing, but she raised her young eyes, with 
fearful anidety, to the face of her father* 
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He turned away for a moment, and then added — '" Ask 
me no questions, Juliet. My noble sister shall herself 
explain the honour which is in store for you." 

He waited not for any reply, but stalked out of the.roopa 
with a majestic step, whose echo whispered to his heart as 
he went, •*! am the Count d'Albano." Father Laurence 
followed him out, as he had followed him in, with a whim- 
sical expression of weariness on his countenance ; having 
been obliged to attend upon him almost constantly for the 
last two days, in order to assist in inspecting again, and 
again, and again, the metamorphosis of different parts of 
the castle, which were deemed necessary by the Count, in 
order to receive properly the illustrious visiter he ex- 
pected. 

The pretty creature they left, more and more confirmed 
in her fears by every word her father addressed to her, felt 
almost in despair, and exclaimed aloud, " What will 
become of mo ! Who is there that can help me!" 

" Green and silver," cried the page, who entered at this 
moment, out of breath with the speed he had used to 
execute her commission ; " green and silver are plainly to 
be seen on the little streamer that " 

But before he had finished the sentence the Count re- 
entered. Fortunately his attention was entirely directed 
to Morgante, or he must have perceived the deep blush 
and agitated air which these words had produced on his 
daughter's countenance. 

The fact was, that the boy, in his eager haste, had 
brushed past the Count in his way to the parFour, with less 
reverence than the great man deemed necessary ; who 
feeling, moreover, some curiosity to learn the cause of this 
vehement hurry, turned round, both to chide, and to ques- 
tion him. The motions of the boy, however, were too 
rapid for him, and Morgante, unconscious that he was 
followed, had entered the room, and uttered the important 
words before he was overtaken. 

" How now, sir ? What does all this mean ?" exclaimed 
the offended nobleman with a tremendous frown. " Are 
you aware, sir, who it was you met in the hall but now V* 

*' Your eccellenza and Father Laurence," answered the 
boy composedly. 

''How, bo J ? — ^You knew it was me, and yet you did not 

B* 
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stand aside ? What was your business, six ? What wasr 
the occasion of haste, so utterly indecent in its conse« 
quences ?" 

Juliet hardly breathed; but she had no reason for 
alarm. 

^*I humbly crave your eccellenza's pardon," replied 
Morgante, " but I love to run, greatly better than to walk, 
and knew hot that your eccellenza and the holy father 
objected to it. I will do penance for it, my lord, before I 
sleep." 

The boy hung his head, and affected to look so terrified, 
that the Count was immediately softened, and said solemnly, 
"Not for running, boy, not for the mere act of running, 
but for having forgotten to pay due observance to your 
sovereign lord." 

"Shall I seek Father Laurence how, my lord, to make 
my confession ?" 

" No, no, not at present — -the Father is >yaiting for me 
in the hall, to proceed with the important business we are 
upon." 

But here his eccellenza was mistaken, as Father Lau- 
rence had gladly seized upon the opportunity to escape ; 
on returning to the hall, and finding he was gone, the 
Count 'again entered his daughter's room, and solely be- 
cause he did not know at that particular moment, how else 
to talk of the Abbess, and the glory of receiving her, he 
again addressed himself to the little page. 

" Remember, sir page, we must have no fooleries now. 
Father Laurence, though ever too ready to assoil your 
misdemeanours, will not fail to punish them with a heavy 
hand, if practised near the presence of the most reverend 
Abbess of Sant' Catherina's — so look to it, boy — do you 
hear ? and see that your behaviour is befitting this great 
occasion." 

. Morgante listened with the air of a little monk receiving 
orders from his superior ; but before the Count's speech 
was well finished, he seized upon a splendid rosary of fretted 
gold \vhich lay upon the table, and began in a loud voice 
gabbling over aves, pater nosters, and credos, with the 
rapidity of a magpie in full chatter. 

Juliet turned away her head, for, despite her anxiety, she 
could not resist her inclination to smile. .The solemn 
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Count hardly knew how to look : he had never been known 
tol? smile at any jest that was not uttered by some one 
decidedly his superior in rank, and to scold the boy for 
saying- a credo, appeared hardly warrantable. After look- 
ing puzzled for a minute or two, he turned to depart, 
saying, "So so, — that will do, sir. Lay down that string 
of golden beads, and tell your prayers by one more fitting to 
your station." 



CHAPTER III. 

.God and our innocency, defend and guard us ! 

S^AKSPXAM. 

ThouOh the Count was upon the occasion above-men- 
tioned, as well as upon many others, perfectly unconscious 
of the playful roguery the page played off upon him, there. 
was something in the boy's manner that grated against 
his nobility. In truth, neither the sharp wit, nor the bold 
bearing of Morgante, was at all calculated to win favour 
from the Count d'Albano, for both were often shown in a 
manner to make it doubted whether the urchin felt all the 
reverence, admiration, fear, and devotion, which was his 
undoubted due. So little, indeed, was he beloved by the 
lord of the castle, that it is likely Lady Juliet's partial 
fondness for the poor child would not have ensured his 
continuance in the family, had not the manner of his intro- 
duction into it been such as to forbid his dismission. The 
circumstances which attended this singular introduction 
were as follow. 

About twelve years before the period of which we are 
speaking, the Count d'Albano, having acknowledged at con- 
fession some fault graver than usual, was enjoined by his con- 
fessor. Father Laurence, a penance more remarkable for its 
solemnity than for any thing of mortification or suffering 
attached to it. The Count was enjoined to pass the first hour 
after midnight alone, and in the attitude of prayer, on the 
steps of the liigh altar in the chaple of the castle. The 
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building was splendidly illuminated for the occasion, and 
to prevent the feeling of the noble penitent from becoming 
too severely impressed by the awful solitude around him, 
the confessor himself, attended by the maggiordomo, wa» 
stationed in the little sacristy, adjoining the chapel ; but 
scarcely had they arranged themselves in the snug seats 
with which the apartment was provided, when they heard a 
loud cry from the steps of the altar. They both rushed 
towards the Count, who was kneeling on the highest step, 
with his eyes earnestly bent upon some object lying imme- 
diately before him, within the rail. The trembling penitent 
started to his feet, and catching the arm of the priest, 
exclaimed, " It lives, and moves ! Father, in the name of 
all. the saints in heaven, I conjure thee to tell me what this 
means !" 

Father Laurence threw a supporting arm rQilnd his 
patronj while he ordered the servant to examine what it 
was, which had so greatly startled his master. No sooner 
had the man touched the white linen cloth, which enveloped 
the object of their curiosity, than the faint cry of a new- 
born infant was distinctly heard. 

"Holy mother!" exclaimed the maggiordomo, lifting 
the child in his arms, and displaying it before the eyes 
of the Count and his confessor, ** This is a god-send, to 
reward the piety of his eccellcnza*" 

"What can this mean, Father?" reiterated the still 
trembling nobleman : — " how could this infant come 
here?" 

As he spoke, Father Laurence disengaged a small scrap 
of parchment that was fastened to the linen in which the 
infant was swathed, and by the light ot the candles which 
burned upon the altar he read the words — 

nONUM DEI. 

and then answered solemnly : — 

" Whether by the direct act of God, or only by his will 
permitting the act of another, this infant has been sent to 
you in a manner which must command your protection, and 
care through life. Fulfil this duty, my son, as you hope 
for prosperity in this life, and salvation in the next ; and for 
this duty let your present penance be-exchanged." 
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" r agre* to it, holy Father,*' replied the CJount, weU 
pleased to be excused from remaining any longer on the* 
solemn spot. 

"Bulii^hat mean the words you have read?" *^ These 
words," replied the Father, ** being interpreted, signify^ 

THE GIFT OF GOD." 

"So be it," said the CJount, directing his steps towards^ 
the sacristy. " Paulo, give the babe immediately into the 
hands of Dame Marietta, and charge her to be mindfiil 
of it." 

This gift of God was no other than pur tiny Morgante ; 
the Count himself certainly never felt any particular par- 
tiality for the little foundling ; it w^ long ere he lost the 
sort of shy consciousness with which he recalled the fright 
his first appearance bad ' caused him ; but, fortunately, he 
was the pet of every one else in the castle. • Even Father 
Laurence wa^ oflen seen caressing the little Diodono, for 
such was the name by wliich he had been baptized, though 
the Lady Juliet had called him in sport " Morgante Mag- 
giore," which sobriquet had been so generally adopted,t 
that the boy himself had totally forgotten hr» real name. 

It will be easily believed that a child so introduced into 
the family of a most rigid Catholic in the sixteenth centu- 
ry, was in no danger of being lightly dismissed '; but he 
was in truth the sauciest imp alive (excepting when his af- 
fectionate little heart taught him deference), and, certainly, 
nothing less imperative that the circumstances above stated 
could have prevented his being whipped off the domain, 
long before the period at which our story commences. 

There was, too, another reason which prevented the in: 
dignation of the Count from showing itself by any overt 
act of severity towards his daughter's pagq ; this was the 
decided protection and indulgence which all his peccadillos 
met with from good Father Laurence. The Count d' Alba- 
no was much too good a catholic to persecute a favourite 
of. his spiritual 'director, and thus it happened that the lit- 
tle Morgante became a chartered libertine, and generally 
dared to s^ct and speak with more freedom than any other 
inhabitant of the castle. 

This digression has been so long, that it may be feared 
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the reader has forgotten that the Count had jupt concluded 
a lecture, and was on the point of leaving* his daughter's 
parlour when we began it. 

No sooner had he closed the door, than M orgfente re. 
placed the rosary on the table, and lying aside his roguery 
at the same time, knelt down upon the little stool on which 
Juliet rested her foot, and looking up in her face, remained 
silently waiting for her to question him. 

*^ Green and silver, Morgante ! are you quite sure, boy t" 

•^ As sure as that I see you now, dear mistress ; the ves- 
sel bore close under the watchtower headland, and I have 
seen that pretty bark before, dear lady." 

"Say you so, my page?" replied Juliet, while her soft 
cheek dhnpled, and her eyes sparkled with-the brightness ■' 
of some inward thought, " then thy day's work is not done, 
Morgante — and you must have another race through the 
thicket, and- " 

" And about, and about, and about," interrupted the 
page, springing on his feet, " till I p^et to the large chesnut 
tree, that stretches his long arms over the pool — just wherfr 
the mountain stream, you know, stops a moment to take a 
last look at its own green banks, before it leaves them for 
ever, to plunge into the sea. — Well, lady, I am ready." 

" But I must write, Morgante. — Hush ! that is Olive's 
voice. Now, try your wit in keeping her engaged, while I: 
am in my closet. Yes, I must write," continued Juliet,, 
• thoughtfully. 

" I guessed as much," said the boy, with a saucy smile» 
"and I must carry it : well, you shall have good time. If 
Olive were as slippery as an eel, I would hold her fast." 

The waiting- woman entered at this moment, holding in 
her hand a small basin, made of the finest amber. 

" What do you wi'h that, Olive ?" said the young lady, 
stretching out her hand, and attempting to take it from her. 

"You know I hold that basin sacred, it was my mother's." 

" Yes, Signora," answered the waiting maid, withdraw- 
ing tl>e hand which held it, " and Father I^aurence says it 
is just the fit sort of thing to be sacred ; it is by his desire, 
Signora, that I have brought it hither, to hold holy water 
for the Abbess. See how well it looks on the beautiful 
gold cloth ; and the beads must lie just careless beside it,— - 
like that." 
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^ Olive occupied herself while speaking, in ne\vly arrang- 
ing the articles upon the tahle, according to her fancy. 

Juliet look vexed, hut only said-^ ' . 

** Well, well, Olive, he it as you and the father confessor 
please. I shall not care to sit in this parlour now, it looks 
no longer mine. You may do what you will with it. I 
will go to my own room — my emhroidery, my books, my 
cithern— *I suppose I shall find Ihem all there ?" 

** Yes sure. Signer a, they have all been moved very care- 
fully; Father Laurence carried the embroidery himself.!' 

" Since I have been socompletely turned out here," said 
Juliet, " I do hope I shall be permitted to remain uninter- 
rupted in my own apartment ; I desire, Olive, that ng 
gjBore of your bustling preparations may reach me there— : 
ret me be quiet in one room, at least," 

** Dear me, Signora, what a pity it is that you take things 
in that way ; I am sure Father Laurence, kind, good man, 
would not have fixed upon this room for the world, if he had 
thought it would vex you so." . . 

** Father Laurence ? Was it not done by my faWher's 
order ?" 

" Oh dear, yes, certainly : but it was father Laurence 
that found out hotr 'well everything would look here ; and, 
you know, ^Signora, that his eccellenza is the best of Cath- 
olics, and very seldom contradicts what the confessor says." 

" And that is, doubtless, the reason," said Morgante, 
why Mistress Olive never refuses the confessor any thing 
he asks?" 

The waiting-maid turned quickly round upon him, very 
much as if she purposed to give him a cuff. 

" Hands off, pretty Olive !" said the boy, springing light- 
ly upon the broad stone window frame ; and placing his 
diminutive person in the open casement, he held by the miil- 
lions, while he swayed himself backwards and forwards, 
stillcontinuing his conversation with her, while Juliet quiet- 
ly lef^ the room. 

" Shall I tell you, Olive, what'I heard Bamandosay yes 
terday about your eyes ?" 

" Out upon you, foolish ape," replied the girl ; *' what 
do you know about eyes?" 

"Nay, but listen to toe," said the page ; " listen to me, 
01ive> and you shall hear something that will surprise you.*' 
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Olive, though still pretending to look very cross, cottlin* . 
ued to* occupy herself in doing nothing, about the chairi 
and the table, sind the footstool, while* Morgahte went on 
with a rhodomontade account of the admir^^tion expressed 
•by various servmg-men of hdr beauty and graces — all in- 
vented for the nonce, but pierfectly answering the purpose 
for which it was intended,^keeping Olive complet^y spell- 
bound. 

In the year 1^575, the hour at which the great bell rang 
fer dinner in the castle of an Italian nobleman was pre- 
cisely twelve — not mid-night, but mid-day ; and on the 
day whose history we are relating, this bell found Juliet 
shut into her closet, her fair fingers busily engaged in tra- 
cing words which seemed to move her heart as she wrotejfc 
them. She started at the sound, and hastily ceasing her^ 
occupation, twisted a thread of silver, mixed with green 
around a letter which she folded carefully, and had just 
concealed it in her bosom, when Morgante entered, fol- 
lowed by Olive, to hasten her to the hall. 

The impatient count growled forth a sullen inquiry as to 
" what had detained her ?" 

** My lady was preparing for the Lady Abbess, my lord," 
said the saucy page; ** my lady's parrot too has been prac- 
ticing all day. I have been teaching him to say, Ave !" 

This was spoken as he followed Juliet through the hall, 
to take her station at the upper end of it ; the Count frown- 
ing all the time portentously, while the confessor, who was 
there, as usual, to bless the meat, hid the smile, which he 
rc^rely refused to the flippancies of Morgante, behind his 
cap. 

Juliet looked very pale, and hurried forward with a fault- 
ering step. Before she reached her place, a boy, as beau- 
tiful as poets fancy Love, sprang from the table, where he 
was already seated, and. fondly took her hand. 

" D^ar sister !'' said he, " what is it, Juliet, that makes 
you look so pale ?" 

" Nothings Ferdinand, nothing ; I have been reading a 
sad tale." * 

And she said true, though she might liave added, that 
she had been writing it too. 

As she reached the table, the blessing was first spoken 
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by Father Laurence, and then repeated from the bottom 
of the room by four powerful voices among the household, 
accompanied by a flourish of wind instruments. 

The repast was ample, though not exactly such as might 
satisfy a noble appetite of modern days. The proud Count 
permitted no one, except the confessor, to eat with him and 
his children, though many in the rank of gentry dined daily 
at his obst, but it was at a table placed at the lower part of 
the hall. The pomp, the ceremony, the pageantry of 
eating, were all of first-rate dignity, and as this was m)t 
only dearer to the count than the food he ate, but also than 
the air he breathed, he swelled as the grace was chaunted, 
and looked fully appeased as he took his place under the 
canopy that was suspended over his chair. Morgante 
^ stationed himself, as usual, behind his lady, and excepting 
that when he affected to bend forward to receive her orders, 
he contrived to whisper some saucy sally in her ear, the 
meal passed in silence. At length the Count spake as fol- 
lows : — 

" In general, it is not my wish, as you well know, Lady 
Juliet, that any symptom of haste or carelessness of any 
kind, should appear at the hours of refection ; nevertheless, 
on this occasion^ am compelled to hint to you, that my 
people have need of this apartment. Your ladyship cannot 
suppose, that the Abbess of Sant' Catherina's is to take her 
repasts (if indeed she condescends to take them in pubUc) 
seated on an humble bench, as you are now. Neither 
would it be fitting, that the coronet which surmounts my 
own chair, should be seen above her head. It is, there- 
fore, desirable, nay, altogether necessary that preparation 
be made, and the earlier we quit the hall the better." 

** I am perfectly ready, my lord," said Lady Juliet rising, 
•*and only wait for the grace." 

"If you are ready," whispered Morgante, "it is more 
than the reverend father is. Holy mother! how he shovels 
in the viands!" 

At length the grace was said and sung ;the lordly Count 
strutted forth, followed by his son and daughter, while the 
confessor tarriodij^r a second behind, to drain one cup, 
before dishes, flasjons, tables, and stools were all rattling 
together under tlio hands of the jealous menials. While 
they contended together, as to which could show the mott 
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devotion in turning chairs into thrones, and ordinary cuf^- 
tains into stately draperies, Lady Juliet, followed by her 
light.footed page, stole quietly to her chamber 



CHAPTER IV. 

Love's heralds should be thoughts. 

SuaksfeXrc. 

r 

" Now, Moif'gante, now is the time. Evenr Olive wilf 
have no eyes to watch you now — take this," continuecT 
Juliet, drawing the letier from her bosom. " Go quickly 
to the chesnut tree, and .'* 

" And if a handsome youth, with light blue 6ye, and 
curls of gold should chance to linger there?" 

" Then give him this for me." 

** And that is all ? you expect not to receive any thing' 
in return ?" 

*0h, but I do ! — and that you know, Jilorgante : now 
fly — be quick — be cautious. You shall find me on the 
terrace." 

No lady ever had a fleeter messenger, and yet hef 
thoughts outstripped his speed. 

"Why does he not return? He has been watched, 

and the letter taken from him ! He has not met him, but 

lingers still in hope he may arrive." 

It was thus the impatient young lady tormented herself^ 
by conjuring up every possible species of mischance that 
could have befallen the boy. At last, and in as short a 
time as any thing without wings could have done her 
errand, Morgante appeared before her ; but unfortunately 
the whole length of the terrace was between them — she 
dared not run, for Father Laurence was eating figs at fiAy 
yards' distance, in the garden below — and, perhaps for th^ 
same reason, tbe boy thought it necess4Py to be equally 
deliberate in his movements, so that she had still some tan- 
talizing moments to endure. The distance however dimin- 
ished, though'by slow degrees, and they were already near 
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eoough for her to perceive the comer of a paper, which 
the well-pleased urchin permitted at that moment to peep 
out above his sash, when the voice of Olive was heard at a 
few pace^ behind her. 

M His eccellenza wants you directly, Signora.'* 

'* Tell him I will obey instantly," said the young lady. 

'^ You had better come now, Signora,— his eccellenza 
seems rather troubled in temper — I believe he is vexed 
because he can bethink him of no more preparations to 
make." m 

'' I will be with him immediately, Olive— pray go obd 
tell him so." 

" Don't you know, Signora, how my lord will look, if I 
go back and say — * The lady Juliet is coming.' " 

"Not if you say ^directly' — I must gather these lilies 
first — they will droop before night, and I particularly want 
them to place before the picture of the virgin in my aunt's 
closet." 

" You go to your father, Signora, and I will gather the 
lilies. Here comes Morgante, and he shall carry them for 
me." 

Poor Juliet !-^he thing was impossible, and giving one 
disconsolate glanbe to her page, she obeyed the unwelcome 
summons. 

Olive had very acutely interpreted the state of the 
Count's mind. He had just witnessed the completion of the 
last preparation that his genius could invent, and having 
endured for two minutes and a half the fretful vacuity that 
followed, it happily occurred to him that he might parade 
his son and daughter round the castle, on pretence of seeing 
that nothing had been forgotten. 

When she i^eached the parlour her father was sitting 
with his head turned towards the door, and much impatience 
in his manner. Father Laurence, who had just entered, 
was standing on one side of him, and little Ferdinand on 
the other. 

" I have sent for you. Lady Juliet, to inquire if you have 
yet gone through tjbe castle, with a view of ascertaining if 
fill things are in jpl^ order they ought to be ?" 

'* I think, sir, ihave seen every room." 

^ Vou think so, Lady Juliet ? Let me tell you, young 
lady, that you must do more than think in such m hour ih 
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tliis ; Albano's daughter must know that her duties hare 
been • per formed. " 

" Shall I go now, Signor Padre, to examine the apart- 
ments ?" 

" Assuredly. It ought to have been thought of eaitier ; 
but happily there is yet time." • 

Juliet was almost out of the room before the pompous 
"Stay, lady !" could reach her. 

*• Stay, lady," said the Count, " we will accompany you." 
jHe rose from his chair, and presented her his arm. She 

• ughed away the hope of a moment, and took it. Father 
Laurence yawned, but prepared to follow, and little Ferdi- 
nand, taking his hand, dragged himself languidly along be- 
side him, this being the third time that day, that he had been 
made to accompany his father and the confessor on a solemn 
circuit of inquiry I'ound the castle. 

The progress began ; the Count praised, and harangued 
himself into perfect good humour, but poor Juliet only suf- 
fered the more severely ; the better'pleased he was him- 
self, the more incessantly he called upon her for approba- 
tion, and while her spirit was vexed, her thoughts absent, 
' and her heart aching, she had to feign a lively interest about 
things utterly indifferent or disagreeable. 

Ere they had proceeded far, Morgante 'oined the party, 

* and without ceremony took his station, with an air of offi- 
cial dignity, behind his lady. The rogue well knew, that 
whatever had the appearance of respect and observance, 
was sure to find favour with the Count. 

The manoeuvre, however, was quite thrown away, no 
possibility of delivering the letter occurred, during the long 
hour devoted to this wearisome procession, and when it was 
over, the Count took it into his head that it would be proper 
for Lady Juliet to confess, and receive absolution from her 
confessor, before being introduced to her holy relative. 

It required the exertion of all the little innocent finesse 
with which women are blessed (particularly in Italy), to 
conceal the repugnance she felt to complying with this pro- 
posal. 

*' I always prepare for confession, td^ lord — ^to-morrow 
morning I will be ready to see Father Laurence." , 
"* '* To-morrow ! If my zealous prayers are heard, and I 
' hare some reason to flatter myself that my prayers are not 
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likely to be wholly disregarded, the vessel that bears the 
Abbess of Sant* Catherina's will be seen off our coast at an 
early hour to-morrow — ^do preparation must be remitted 
till lo-morrow. Holy Father, — attend the Lady Juliet to 
her chamber forthwith. I trust you will find her mind in a 
proper state for the important events that are about to befall 
her." 

The confessor, who had not at all more inclination for the 
business than the penitent, and who, for the last twenty 
minutes, had been comforting himself by the idea, th^las 
soon as this most detestable parade was over, he shoulaen- 
joy a little snug refreshment in his own room, looked at 
Juliet, in the hope that her quick wit would yet be able to 
devise some escape, — and most truly did he grieve to ob- 
serve that her eyes were full of tears, and her whole coun- 
tenance too eloquently expressive of dejection, to afibrd 
him the least hope of getting off by her means. He, there- 
fore screwed his courage to the necessary point, and pre- 
pared to follow her. 

To do Father Laurence justice, he was rarely very cros^; 
indeed, he studied so unremittingly to keep himself in good 
humour by all the little indulgences within his reach, that 
it was not very often the demon of ill temper could find an 
opportunity to beset him ; but now, his good-heartedness 
was ebbing fast, and by the time he reached Juliet's door, 
he felt well disposed to inflict whatever penance he thought 
would plague her most, for, as he reasonably enough sa^ 
to himself, " if she had had the wit of akitchen wench, she 
would have got off." 

Lady Juliet entered her room; Father Laurence follow- 
ing, and closing the door with no gentle hand, seated hm^ 
43elf, and said, "Well, daughter, b^in." 

'< I am in no fit temper to confbss, holy Fatheis iwn out 
of humour with myself, and all the world.'' 

'< Waste not the precious time, my daughter," said* the 
confessor sullenly. ^* Think who it is conjies. tp- morrow ! 
Beware !" 

The. patienc%M an Italian girl cannot last fer ever, — 
that of Juliet flTalready been severely tried, and now 
with more warmtn than prudence she exokumed*— 

'< Peace, peace, good Father, on that worn-out theme- ( 
sicken at the name oi this prodigioua aunt !" 
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. This was a very favourable occasion for the ill humour 
of Father Laurence to exhale itself — 

" Unhappy girl !" he exclaimed, with an air of affected 
compassion, " you know not what you say. But I can tell 
you, Lady Juliet, you may live to look back with rqgret 
on the gentle rule of a confessor before whom you could 
venture to speak such words. You sicken at the name of 
your aunt ? You sicken at the name of her, before whom 

mitred abbots bow 1 of her, whose blood-relation to 

T^rself is so soon to be merged and swallowed up in one 
ten thousand times more near and holy — that of your su- 
prior, Lady Juliet !" 

Poor Juliet was at that moment ill prepared to receive 
this full confirmation of all she most dreaded. She turned 
deadly pale, and the terrified monk, who had repented his 
premature declaration the instant he uttered it, thought that 
he had very likely killed outright the embryo promise of a 
second abbess of the house of Albano. He raised the half 
fainting girl in his arms, laid her on the bed, and bustled 
out of the room, to look for some one who understood '* fits" 
better than he did. 

On opening the door he perceived Morgante hovering 
about the passage that led to it. 

*' Morgante, boy, run for Olive — run for your life, dear 
boy — Laay Juliet is in a fit. Yet stay, I think you had 
better go in, and find some of her essences to throw on her 
—and I will go and seek Olive myself." 

The boy waited for no second bidding, but flew to her 
room, and the instant he entered it, closed and bolted the 
door. 

" Dear mistress ! sweet lady !" he exclaimed, as [he took 
hold of her hand — "Look up ! open your eyes, and see what 
I have brought for you."^ 

It appeared that the famtness had suddenly passed away, 
• for Lady Juliet immediately obeyed the voice of her little 
messenger, and the next moment held the dear letter she had 
so ardently longed for between her fingers. The mere 
possession of it seemed to cure all herjkrows, but she was 
obliged immediately to conceal it, unrSpi, within the folds 
of her dresst for steps were heard rapidly approaching. 
Morgante, now become the most meek and quiet-looking 
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page in the iirorld, hastened to open the door, and Father 
I^urence re-entered accompanied by Olive. 

Juliet felt, that it was necessary to disguise in some de- 
gree the perfect cure that had been wrought in the absence 
of the confessor. It was easy enough to lie with her eyes 
shut, but less so, to check the smile which she felt treacher- 
ously playing round her lips as she pressed to her bosom 
the bit of magical paper which the page had given her. 
**" It is true she knew not what it contained — it might be cold 
sincerity — it might be impassioned falsehood — or ungengr- 
ous boldness ; but none of these dreadful possibilities occur- 
red to Juliet. There is something so beautifully confiding 
in the natural feeling of a woman's heart, that she will 
never doubt till she has been taught to do so. But with all 
this gladness in her bosom, it was necessary that she should 
seem both sick and sorrowful. 

" Let me be quiet — and alone, Olive. Holy Father, will 
you excuse my confession for this evening ?" 

" Surely, my dear daughter, and grant you withal, full 
absolution. So rest quietly, dear child. Come, Olive- 
Lady Juliet must be left alone." 

" Let Morgante sit by me," said the young lady, faintly. 

" He shall, he shall, my child. — ^Do you hear boy 1 Sit 
down quietly on that stool, make no noise whatever — nor 
stir a step for your life. Perhaps the Lady Juliet may sleep 
foMn hour ; nothing will so well restore her." 

At^Jength they departed — and again the ready page 
sprang to the door and bolted it, in order, as he said, ** to 
obey thy holy Father, and keep all quiet." 

The pre#ous paper was then drawn forth from her bosom, 
it ran tlius :-^ 

" Once more, my love, I am here, and hoped it would have 
been yourself should greet me under the well-known tree. 
What is this piteous tale Morgante brings me ? That they 
would make a nun of thee, my Juliet ? — Fear it not, dear 
one — ^that shall never be. Greraldine d'Albano,'then — ^your 
aunt, Lmean — comes here to-morrow. This will not pre- 
vent our meeting, my sweet Juliet. Fear nothing — ^but 
that we should erer cease to love. Let your page meet me 
Ugain to night, to name the hour to-morrow, at which I may 
expect you ; postpone not our meeting an hour beyond what 
18 needful for your safety. Alas ! I have no time to tarry 
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.—-the vessel which brought me from Trieste waits for me. 
Whatever be the hour, the place must4>e the same. This 
dear tree, where now I write, is sacred, Juhe(. Farewell, 
sweet love, till to-morrow." 






Juliet kissed the paper, and replaced it in her bosom. 

" Think you, Morgante," said she, " that you can go 
again to-night!" 

"To-night? — This moment, lady — what shall I say to 
him?" 

" This moment ! And what shall I answer, if they 

ask why you have left me ?" 

" Is it possible, so ill as you are, Signora, that you do not 
wish for some wild flowers to refresh you? Have you 
forgotten how beautiful the pale roses are, which grow 
under the olives yonder ?" 

" That is very true," said Juliet smiling. — 

"Then go, Morgante; tell him that to-morrow evening, 
when all are at vespers ." 

" Now go to sleep, Signora," said the boy as he left the 
room. " Nothing will so well restore you," he added» in 
Father Laurence's own coaxing whine — " I will be back 
in time to wake you." 

Lady Juliet did not sleep, but went down at the usual 
hour to join the family at supper in the hall, for she feared 
nothing more than being accounted ill, which alj|bys 
enforced confinement to her roonf>. Soon after s^ had 
taken her place, Morgante entered gaily from his ramble ; 
one quick glance of his eye, one slight movement of his 
childish head, told her that all was right. ^ With this 
assurance she felt perfectly satisfied, and despite all her 
sorrows, retired to rest in no unhappy frame of mind. For 
one soft hour of lover's watchfulness, she lay looking at 
the moon-beams as they fell in showers of broken light 
among the boughs that danced before her window, thinking 
of the morrow and the green- wood- tree, till her reverie 
melted into a dream, an4 then she 9le^t, soundly, till thiB^ 
9)oming« . 
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CHAPTER V. 

** Beautiful spirit! 

— in whose fonn 
The charms of earth's least mortal daughters grow.— 
Beautiful spirit ! in thy calm clear brow, 
"Wherein is glossed serenity of soul, 
Which of itself shows immortality." 

Bt&on. 

The convent dedicated to Santa Catherina, of Siena, of 
which Geraldine d'Albano was Abbess, was situated at the 
distance of two miles from Ancona : it was at this place 
she was to embark on board a vessel, whose chief employ- 
ment was to supply her convent, and, also, a monastery of 
monks of the same order at Ancona, with all that Europe 
could furnish. With a crew, almost as Catholic as if the 
vessel had been manned by the monks themselves, and 
with a gentle steady breeze from the south, the holy party 
feared not to trust themselves on board. 

The Abbess, of Sant' Gatherina's was thought to love 
pajpade, and it must be confessed that she gave some reason 
fbr^e supposition, as she never moved without a retinue 
that ij^ght have contented a princess. She had not thought 
it necessary on the present occasion to retrench her state ; 
for she knew the ample dimensions of the castle of her 
ancestors, «nd also, that whatever inconvenience her train 
might occasion, her brother would rather endure it, than 
abate one jot of dignity. 

In that age the roads of Italy could not be traversed 
safely, without an armed escort ; and it was by the express 
command of the Pope himself, that twenty stout men-at- 
arms were stationed at Ancona, to be ever in readiness to 
attend this distinguished Abbess when she journeyed, 
whether in holy pilgrimage to some honoured shrine, or on 
affairs of worldly necessity. Though a short voyage on 
the Adriatic was not likely to put their valour to the proof, 
this guard still attended heir. Four nuns of her convent, 
whose officey had the lady been royal, would have been 
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that of maids of honour, a secretary, an almoaer, her con- 
fessor, and her steward, together with about a dozen 
menials, completed her train. There were, also, mules of 
perfect manage and gentleness for herself, her ladies, and 
the attendant priests, together with twenty stout horses for 
her guard, and active beasts for the rest of her foIlowers,^ 
in case, during her absence from the convent, she should 
have occasion to journey by land. 

The morning rose with all the glow of Italian brightness. 
At an early hour the Count d'Albano was seen anxiously 
"watching the direction in which the light boughs of the 
acacia bent their flowery tips. The wind was still favour- 
able, and, therefore, according to the calculations made by 
the sailors of Torre Vecchia, the holy train might be 
expected to arrive before noon. A mass for their safety 
had been performed in the chapel of the castle every six 
hours since the time fixed for their departure from Ancona^ 
and the Count now commanded Father Laurence to perfom 
the office (as they hoped for the last time on this occasion,) 
somewhat earlier than the stated hour ; that, this last duty 
of preparation being performed, the whole population of 
the domain might set forth to meet thd honoured visitor. 

The Count directed his daughter to station herself on 
the steps of the great gateway, attended by Olive and four 
other damsels of the castle, with instruction^ to descend 
before the Abbess alighted from her mule, and kneeliig on 
the rushes, which were spread to receive hert, thus |f umbly 
crave her blessing. He made her rehearse this ceremony 
three times, before he was satisfied that the attitude in 
which she placed herself was sufficiently respactful. 

Having at length seen it performed to his content, he 
mounted his palfrey, with the young Ferdinand on one side, 
and his confessor on the other, all of them having their 
horses pompously set forth, and in this order they waited 
under the beams of a burning sun, till Morgante, who was 
stationed on the heights to keep watch, should announce 
the approach of a vessel bearing a banner embroidered 
with the device of a ruby heart the peculiar symbol of 
S:int' Catherina of Siena. Half the boys upon the estate 
were stationed at intervals between Morgante and the 
Count, that no moment might be lost in proclaiming the 
news* The distance to Torre Yecchia was about a 
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miie, and tM road to it was already lined by a multitudes 
of devout persons, who were desirous of touching the robcf^ 
or receiving the blessing of the Abbess. 

The Count's own followers, including not only every 
ret&iner, of whatever rank, within the castle (excepting 
those engaged in preparing the banquet,) but every human 
being on his estate, who was not either too young or too 
old to walk, were ordered to place themselves at the entrance 
to his domain, and as soon as the holy cavalcade should 
come in sight, to throw themselves on their knees before* 
it, remaining in that position as long as they could do so 
without impeding its progress. When they found them- 
selves obliged to quit this attitude, they were to rise and 
place themselves in the rear of the procession. 

A shout, that ran along the telegraphic string of boys 
already mentioned, gave the expected signal ; it was 
answered by another shout from the numerous body of 
attendants that filled the open space before the castle, and 
then all moved forward towards the stations appointed for 
them. 

The Count d'Albano seemed to dilate as he sat stiffly 
erect in his crimson saddle — ^it was the proudest moment 
of his life ; his very palfrey paced forward with unusual 
dignity, as it bore him along — the feathers in his cap waved 
proudly, and his cloak fell, as if conscious of the swelling 
beaitc^neath, into folds of alatelier breadth than common. 
As he rode, he rehearsed to his heart the glory that was 
eome uj^n hiiL She, to whom bishops and cardinals came 
in holy pilgrimage ; she, whose future canonization the 
pope hmiself had predicted ; she, whose conventual disci- 
pline had been the theme of praise within the sacred Con- 
clave ; this pride of Italy, this pillar of the chur6h, this 
first among women, was his sister and hi» guest? 

Poor Juliet, who was already wearied by the lectures,' 
the rehearsals, and more than all, by the anxiety that 
preyed upon her spirits, seated herself languidly within 
the shelter of the hall, as soon as the party were out of 
sighty and soon almost forgot the weighty business of the 
hour, while thinking of one who, she well believed, waa 
like herself counting the tedious moments that had yet to 
^ear away before their meeting. 

it is a comfort for the young and impassioned port of the 
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•earth's family^ that neither father, aunt, nor Ahigaii, cait 
read what is passing in the heart. It was in vain that 
Olive stood gazing at the pale countenance of her young 
mistress — that she tried to interpret the world of meaning 
that aeemed settled in the dark lustre of her eye. She 
could make nothing of it. Perfectly convinced, however, 
that there was something passing in Lady Juliet's mind 
which she could not understand, she began to persecute 
her with questions — perhaps as much for the purpose of 
punishing her reserve by teazing her, as in the hope of 
eliciting information. 

"Is it not queer, Signora, when his eccellenza makes 
such a point that you should put on all your state, that 
your little pest of a page does not choose to show himself? 
It was of much use, forsooth, for me to embroider a sash 
&r the urchin, if he is to be scampering over the hills, 
instead of showing off, in his proper place behind you. 
Where do you think he can be, Signora ?" 

**He was seat by my father to look out from the 
cliff." 

" Perhaps I knew that before you did, Signora, for it 
was Father Laurence's thought the sending him. But I 
mean, where is he now, Signora? Have you sent him any 
where ?" 

" I have seen none of the boys return. They are pro- 
bably amusing themselves by gtill watching the vessels" 

" * Themselves r as if you thought, Signora, that proud 
little imp of a page would deign to amuse %imse!f for a 
single moment with those ragamuffins ! He must be gone 
somewhere else — have you sent him anywhere, Signora?" 

" I wish, Olive, you would not fatigue me with ques- 
tions. If you want the boy, you had better seek for him." 

"No, indeed, Signora, — I know my duty better, my lord 
Count ordered me to stand four steps behind you — the 
page was to stand three — Margaretta, Joanna, Jeresa, and 
Ursula, two and -two together, just three steps behind me. 
We are all here ready to pop into our places in an instant, 
and I only wish the Abbess would arrive this moment, and 
find you without any page at all." 

Almost before she had ceased speaking, the little truant 
appeared. 

"Sitdown^ Morgante, ^' said Lady Juliet, kindly, "you 
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look flushed and tired. Did you see the ruby heart 
distinctly?" 

**0h yes — and the holy ladies on the deck too— I saw 
them all — ^for I ran, after giving the signal, to the very 
verge of the rock that overhangs the town. They all look 
just alike, Signora : — but I hope we are not going to have 
five lady abbesses at once, — What would become of my 
lord Count!" 

Lady Juliet now rose, and descending the steps, she 
walked through the court-yard to the esplanade in front of 
it. The page and Olive followed her. The heat was in- 
tense, and neither from the forest of noble oaks which faced 
the castle, at the distance of three hundred yards, nor 
from the pastures that stretched round it to the right, did 
the slightest sound proceed. Birds and beasts had alike 
withdrawn from the fervour of the mid-day sun. Juliet 
and Olive stood within the shadow of the grate way, while 
Morgante stepped out upon the glowing gravel before it. 
After a moment, the boy exclaimed, ** There they are, 
Signora ! do you not hear them ? " 

"No, indeed, Morgante," replied Juliet stepping for. 
ward, ** you do but fancy it." 

She listened however, attentively, and presently caught 
a distant sound ; in a few minutes after, the calvalcade was 
so distinctly heard approaclyng, that she hastily retreated 
to the hall, summoning the women and her page to be 
ready to place themselves immediately, according to the 
Count's instriictions. It appeared to all, however, a long 
time before any further signal reached them. Juliet's 
heart beat quick, when at length the horses' hoofs seemed 
suddenly to reach the gravel of the esplanade. — In another 
moment she should see the being into whose power she 

was to be thrown for the rest of her life if 

Her meditations were here cut short ; several of the 
Count's serving-men, out-stepping the calvacade, rushed 
forward, and laying their hands upon the already wide 
open gates, evinced their zeal, by endeavouring to stretch 
them wider still. 

The next moment there entered ten men at-arms, mount- 
ed on their powerful chargers, who. ranged themselves on 
each side of the court : next came the four priests, who 
rode up to the steps, andtpok their stations two on either 
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Mde, The holy ladies followed, and then the rest of th^ 
attendants. 

Juliet's eyes were rivetted on the female group ; all 
were robed alike, and the heads of all were completely en- 
veloped in impenetrable black veils; but her father held 
the rein of one — the dreaded Abbess was before her. 

Had not Morgante whispered in her ear, ** Now lady, 
now, descend," all the rehearsals of the morning would 
have availed nothing, so wholly absorbed was she in con- 
templating the figure that approached. Thus reminded, 
however, she stepped forward, with a haste as graceful 
as it was natural, and, as the Count turned the head of 
the mule aside^ dropped on her knees and kissed the long 
white garment of the Abbess. 

She could not look up to meet the eye she dreaded, but 
as she knelt, the holy lady bent forward over her, and 
the ample folds of her black veil fell around the head of 
Juliet. She shuddered. 

"Rise, Juliet! rise, my child!" said a voice, in a whis- 
per of such sweet gentleness, that the unexpected tone 
brought tears to the poor girl's eyes. 

She stood up, and now longing to look at the face she 
had so dreaded to see, fixed her searching eyes upon the 
veil ; but it defied her glance. 

Two grooms stood ready t^ assist the Abbess from her 
saddle, but giving her hand to the Count, she dismounted 
without further help. He led her up the stepe, and through 
the hall into the parlour, which had been especially pre- 
pared for her. 

Juliet alone followed. Even the nuns remained waiting 
in the hall, till they should receive the commands of the 
Abbess. 

On entering this favourite apartment, the Abbess threw 
aside her veil, and looking round it, exclaimed, in a voice 
of great emotion, "My dear mother !" 

Juliet, who was about to approach, intending again to 
kneel and ask her blessing, stood like one petrified before her. 
" That the Abbess of Sant' Catherina's ! That my 
father's sister !" The words rose to her lip, but did not 
pass them. It was not, however, fear that stopped them ; 
she no longer thought of fear, no longer felt it \ but aston- 
ishment, almost amounting to stupefaction took its place. 
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; .Tfe works of Titian hung upon the walls; she had seen 
her own bright and youthful image in her glass, but the 
face she now gazed upon was so majestic in its loveliness, 
so touching in its pale and quiet beauty, that from mere 
admiration she now longed to kneel before her. 

The expression of that perfect face, when Juliet first 
beheld it, was as soft and feminine, as its features were 
regular and noble. Tears fell upon the cheeks of the Ab- 
bess as she repeated, " My dear mother ! — This was her 
own parlour, Theodore." 

The Count seemed completely thrown out of his play, 
by this expression of natural feeling. Without replying 
to her words, he said, *' My lady Abbess, — will you take 
this chair of state ?— Juliet! kneel down, and ask the holy 
blessing of your aunt." 

His sister placed herself in the chair he had led her to, 
but seemed unconscious of his words. Juliet followed, and 
falling at her feet, looked up in her face with an expression 
of love, admiration, and reverence, that could not be 
mistaken. 

The Abbess examined her features with an appearance 
of deep interest. She parted her dark ringlets, and kissing 
her forehead, exclaimed, '* Juliet ! dear, precious child ! you 
are her very image !" 

"The holy ladies, siste^^ What is your will? Are they 
to enter here ?" 

"Yes, sir — bid them come in." 

Juliet was so i^truck with the altered countenance and 

voice of the- Abbessr, ni^ sY\^ spoke these words, that she 

rose from her knees, as if electrified. The voice was rich 

and harmonious, but t(ie accent, that of absolute command ; 

the features were a model of majestic beauty, but at that 

moment they expressed pride, ^iserve, and almost austerity. 

Meanwhile the nuns, toge|Jier with the four attendant 

priests, were ushered into the room ; and Father Laurence 

followed, leading his patron's heir. The little boy was so 

completely awe-struck by the appearance of the whole 

party, that it was not without difficulty the confessor had 

induced him to enter ; but the priest well knew that he 

must not appear without him. It was fortunate that he 

had so discreetly exercised his authority, for the moment 

the Count perceived them, he stepped forward, and taking 

the boy's hand, said^*- 
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*' You are late, sir, in coming, where you should so much 
wish to be : — kneel down, mv son,*' 

'* Benedicite !" said the 'Abbess, extending her hand 
toward him. But neither by look nor action, did she relax 
the stately reserve she had assumed. 

Juliet's eyes were fixed immoveably upon her — " Is it 
the same?" she said internally, " is that the face wh>ch a 
moment ago expressed such tenderness ?" 

A feeling of bitter disappointment fell upon her spirits, 
as she now watched her aunt. Sweet tempered, and afiec- 
tionate in the extreme, Juliet's heart had melted wiihin her, 
as she listened to the touching voice that spoke of a mother 
who was no more ; and not only did her terrors vanish, but 
all her hideous forebodings seemed so many sins of injustice, 
which she longed to atone for by affection. No one was 
ever bom with a more loving nature than Juliet, but few 
have been placed in a situation where there was so little to 
call their feelings into action ? her young brother, and her 
petted page, were long the only beings she could dare to love. 
Lately, indeed, — very lately, — another object had crossed 
her path, and awakened a sentiment strong in every 
woman's breast ; stronger still in those whose affections 
have not before been called forth, — but strongest of all in the 
ardent imagination and glowing heart of an Italian girl. 
Yet during the first moments of4ier aunt's arrival, she felt 
that she had still more love to give. Her imagination had 
been seized upon by surprise, at seeing a woman still in the 
meridian of her beauty, when she had expected, with no 
very good reason perhaps) age, ugliness, and severity. 

In young and affectionate hearts there is always an incli- 
nation to love what they admire; and before the unfortunate 
revulsion of feeling, produced by the Count's question, Ju- 
liet thought she had found a mother,' sister, and friend in 
(Hie. 

But now, as she watched her cold and proud demeanour, 

and the haughty reserve with which she received even the 

adulation of her brother, she felt that, notwithstanding her 

ittractive exterior, this revered aunt could still be terrible. 

The remainder of the day passed in solemn stateliness. 

penwrered in respectful and ceremonious attendance, 

look or word of tenderness recalled the vision of the 

At length the bell rang for vespers. The 
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Abbess and her attendant nuns entered the chapel by a 
private door from the Count's library, which opened upon 
a gallery overlooking the altar. 

This gallery, which was used only by the Count and his 
children had been, on the preset occasion, surrounded with 
deep curtainis of purple sUk, that no curious eye from the 
chapel below might disturb the sacred privacy of the 
recluses' devotions. 

Juliet was commanded by her father to attend the Abbess 
to this pri\rate dgor, and to enter with her, if invited to do 
so { but if not, to retire, and take her station with the family 
below. 

It wa^ this arrangement, which like all the rest of the 
ceremonials, had been repeated and canvassed again and 
again, that had induced Juliet to !ix on the hour of vespers 
for her assignation with her lover ; she knew that the 
whole household would be in the chapel — that the service 
would be lengthened by a solemn thanksgiving for the safe 
arrival of the Abbess, and that by retiring respectfully, 
•without waiting for the expected invitation, as soon as her 
page had opened the private door for the holy group to 
enter, she could be missed by neither party. 

The little hand of Morgante trembled with eagerness, as 
he closed the door of the gallery upon the Abbess and her 
nuns. ^ 

"Now, lady, come wim speed. He knows that all is 
safe, and if we tarry, he may chance to venture too far 
on the way towards you.'' 

Juliet bounded lightly along the terrace, down the steps, 
''^nd to the postern door. The page unclosed it, and there, 
even there, within a hundred yards of all who must not see 
him, stood the fair-haired stranger. 



D* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Disse Morgan te : o gentil cavaliere 
Per lo tuo Dio, non mi dir villiyaia ; 
Di grazia il nome tao vorrei sapere. 

PULCI. 

I FEAR that 'to the young ladies of En^and, efiht'ftkt 
1833, my Juliet must have already appeared (to s&y the 
least of it) a very thoughtless and imprudent person ; and I 
have not yet told the wonst circumstance of her fro^fsh love 
affair. She actually knew neither the name nor the coun- * 
try of her lover. How she chanced to meet him shall be 
explained hereafter, though no extenuation of her impm- , 
denoe will be found in the manner of it. ' • 

In fact, Juliet's only excuse lay in her most child-like ; 
innocence, and in the peculiar circumstances of her position. 
She had never known a mother. The noble lady who gave* 
her birth, died while she was still an infant, and no female 
had been provided, who could ever pretend to take her 
place. The mother of Olive had waited upon the late Coun- 
tess from the time of her marriage, and her daughter, having 
been brought up in the castlQj.^as chosen on the recom- 
mendatipn of Father Laurence, as Juliet's principal atten- 
dant, after she returned from the convent where she received 
her education. No single being ^as near her on whomT. '. 
she could with propriety bestow either confidence pr affei< 
tion. Her proud father was quite out of the question. lie 
young brother, though mild and amiable in temper, was 
incapable of being more to her than a petted plaything ; and 
poor little Morgdnte, though* the most faithful of pages, 
was hardly fit, with all his sharp wit and ready invention, 
to be the sole confident of the beautiful and high-born Juliet. 
Yet so it was. Nevertheless, it is liut justice towards Mor« 
gante to confess, that, in the present instance, his discretion 
had shown itself to great advantage; for he had more than 
once ventured to hint that he heartily wished his young mis- 
tress knew something of her lover's name and rank. That 
the latter was noble^ however^ he found it was treason to 
doubty and therefore ceased to glance at the possibility of 
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its being otherwise ; but that it would be desirable to know 
his name, was an opinion by which he held stoutly, and 
against this, Juliet had never brought any very powerful 
objections. ' 

During the interview of the evening before, into which, 
as he brought only a verbal message, he thought he might 
wedge something resembling a question, Morgante had 
most respectfully insinuated, to him of the green and silver, 
that his having the condescension to communicate his name 
wftulilbe a circumstance likely to be extremely well re- 
ceived by the Lady Juliet d'Albano. 

•Thp young man laughed heartily, but betrayed no 
s^inptoni o^being offended. 

' " Let me be called Amadis," said he gaily; "the name 
would do excellently well, but should you think otherwise, 
boy^ I have no sort of objectioif to your giving me any 
other your fancy may prefer." 

As this attempt was unsuccessful, Morgante made no 
mention of it to his mistress, but, as usual, she repaired to 
the assignation, fully determined that before she returned, 
she would take measures to learn what it so deeply imported 
her to know.* 

The meeting was all that lovers' sweet stolen meetings 
must be — made up of rapture, anguish, fear, and hope. 
Julltet told him all — but alas ! he told her nothing, except- 
ing, indeed^ that she was dearer to him than his life, and 
that he \irould never permit her being immured within the 
hateful w^ls of a cloister. 

"No, Jftlietj" he continued, "that shall never be; and, 
more^veiCf pretty one, I will have thee for my wife, or 
ne\er pre^ the hand of woman in marriage." 

" O tell ipe, then," she replied, ** tell me — what it is so 
cruel to refuse — why is this mystery? Can you not trust 

me ? I tell you all i ." 

Tears came to the eyes of Juliet as she spoke, on seeing 
which, the gay aspect of the young man was changed to a 
look of great disquietude ; . he withdrew the arm that he 
had thrown round her, and said, mournfully, — 

" I have already told you, Juliet, that you must trusts- 
or else abandon me for ever." 

" And shall I never know ." 

" Distract me not," said he, interrupting her vehementlyt 
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*< with questions that I cannot answer. I love you — and 
will make you mine, or perish." 

" And with no stain, Sir, upon my noble name ?" said 
Juliet, With more dignity than she had ever assumed in 
speaking to him. 

The bright blue eyes of the youth fixed themselves upon 
her with a meaning that she could not interpret, while his 
lips displayed his beautiful teeth as they parted— not to 
answer her sglemn question ; but as it should seem to. make 
a jest of it, for a smile of irrepressible merriment to^ |M- 
session of his features. 

The blood of all the Albanos rose to t^^'e cheeks knd 
forehead of Juliet. Her lover saw it, and insUfitly change 
ing the air of levity which had so deeply wounded her,i 
replied in a tone as serious as her own, ** Would to heaven, 
Juliet, no greater difhcuKies lay between us, than that of 

proving to you, how dear I hold your honour ." 

" Nay, I will not — ^I cannot doubt you-^farewell ! — fare- 
well!" said Juliet, angry with herself for having for a 
moment been angry with him. 

" Yet, go not, till you have promised to be here at the 
same hour to-morrow. There is much to render my re- 
maining on this coast highly imprudent ; but while your 
fate remains in this uncertainty, I cannot go. It must be 
settled soon — is it not so?* When does the Abbess l6live 
you?" 

Juliet replied, by giving him all the mformation in her 
power ; and respecting her promise of relurnipg the fol- 
lowing evening at the same hour, took* her lingering 
departure, just in time to hear the last notes of the *' Ho- 
sanna in excelsis," as she past the windows of the chapeU 
Exactly at the proper moment, the page unclosed the 
door of the gallery, and Juliet stood beside it with down- 
cast eyes. 

Her heart beat so violently, both from agitation and 
exercise, that she almost feared its strong pulsations would 
betray her. She blessed the respectful silence to which 
her duty restricted her, for to have spoken a single word 
she felt must have been impossible. Perhaps while re- 
joicing in her security, she forgot the heightened colour 
of her cheeks. 

The Abbess walked a few paces towards her chamber 
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in silence, with Juliet by her side ; she then stopped, and 
looking in her face, pronounced her name, with the same 
sweet tone in which she had first spoken it. Juliet raised 
her eyes ; but there was something in the glance she 
enco.untered, that made her instantly drop them again. 
There was no expression of curious i^rutiny, and still less 
of angry severity in the glance — but there was a smife, so 
full of meaning, that she felt almost certain she was be- 
tfayedb 

^•flte to your room, my child," said her mysterious 
aunt, ** repose yourself— 1 shall not require your attend- 
ance again this evening, and will tell your father that I 
have dismie*e(i yt>u. — Benedicite !" 
' Once wpte within the shelter of her chamber, Juliet set 
herself to review all the events of the last agitating twenty- 
four hours. 

Within that time she had heard the cloister pronounced 
to be her fate, by one who wag only too well informed upon 
the subject ; she had listened to vows of eternal love frOm 
one whom her young fancy clung to, with all the tender- 
ness of woman's first affection — and — ^not the least impor- 
tant circumstance in these eventful hours — she had seen 
the saintly Abbess of Sant' Catharina's, so long unknown, 
and so deeply feared. Not all the tender recollections of 
thai hour of lote, not all the terror of her threatened fate, 
could long detain her thoughts, or even divide them with 
this last object of wonder, interest, and mystery. 

Why amid all the epithets of admiration so lavishly used 
by her father, when speaking of his sister Geraldine, did 
the word beautiful never occur ? It was many years since 
they had met, but could he have forgotten her? Why had 
she not been told that this extraordinary person was still 
in the full pride of womanly beauty ? What was her his- 
tory ? How had she already attained to power and influ- 
ence, so greatly exceeding that of any other person of 
equal rank ? 

To answer these questions was beyond her power, nor 
was it less so, to define what were the sentiments with 
which this extraordinary woman had inspired her.— Love, 
fear, and curiosity were so equally blended, that she knew 
not which occupied her most. But more than all, perhaps, 
that strange smile rested on her memory. — What could it 
mean! 
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There was something very like enjoyment to Juliet, after 
a day of such varied and strong emotion, in the perfect 
silence and solitude of her twilight chamher, and the power 
of musing uninterruptedly on all the circumstances of her 
situation. — Had she been ten years older, she would have 
seen more reason for fearing, that her father's pleasure 
respecting her would be fulfilled, than that her nameless 
lover should find the means of preventing it, — but at six- 
teen, love and hope are too firmly united for common sens^ 
to divorce them, and her reverie was far from being>}pdft> 
ful. Happily for Juliet, her inquisitive handmaid was too 
agreeably occupied in showing off her eyes and her rib- 
bons to the new comers, both lay and spiritual, to trouble 
her mistress with her presence, and she was still sitting 
deep in thought, unmindful of the darkness, >¥hen a gentle 
tap at the door, broke in upon her meditation. 

*' Come in," she said, and her page entered, bearing a 
lamp, and a salver on which was placed a ^mall cup of 
wiiiG, with some dried fruit and buiscuit. 

Morgante was never unobservant, even in his most trick- 
ish moods, of any thing concerning Lady Juliet ; he had 
this day stood behind her, as usual, both at dinner and 
supper, and remarked, that whatever dainties were put 
upon her plate, she had no appetite to eat them ; so having 
discovered that Olive was deeply engaged in the perform- 
ance of her various hospitable duties, he possessed himself 
of the refreshments above mentioned, and repaired to his 
solitary mistress. 

Juliet, intent as were her meditations, was not sorry to 
be so interrupted. The gossip of her little page was al- 
ways full of matter, and while rewarding his attention by 
taking what he had brought, she willingly listened to all he 
was bursting to say. 

" What think you of her, Signora 1 We did not expect 
to see any thing like that, did we ? Why, she looks like a 
queen— or an angel ! I should as soon have thought to 
see the Pope look like me, as an Abbess like her." 

*' In truth, Morgante, my aunt is wondrotisly little like 
what I expected to see her. — What says Father Laurence 
concerning her?" 

** He seems as much afraid of her as the Count himself 
does. I would, Signora* that you had watched him at ta- 
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ble> as i did ; he was showing off to the quiet Father An- 
selmo, that's the great lady's confessor you know, he was 
showing off to him, how much at home he was in the grand 
castle; he pushed the wine cup to the good father, who 
still refused it, and then he drained it manfully himself; but, 
as his ill luck would have it, just as his jolly face was with- 
drawn from the flagon, he met the lady Abbess's Wonderful 
eyes wide open, and fixed upon him. Oh ! you should have 
seen him, Signora," continued the boy, skipping with de- 
Kfht;^* you should have seen how he tried to put his features 
back into seemly order : I looked at the Abbess then, and 
there was a smile upon her lip ; perhaps, Signora, you have 
not seen her smile yet ? I never saw any body speak be- 
fore, without using their tongue, but her smile said plainly, 
' Oh you drunken old varlet ! you think that I don't see 
what you are about — but you are mistaken there, Master 
Priest ; I can see almost as far into thy greedy, wine-bibb- 
ing heart, as God himself.' That was exactly what the 
smile meant, Signora, I am quite sure of it." 

*' And Olive, Morgante, what say^ she to my aunt ?" 
" Why the baggage had the confidence to say to Father 
Laurence, with her saucy leer, " Well, Father, I would be 
a nun myself, if I thought I should look as handsome in a 
veil as our Lady Abbess :' he whispered something in her 
ear that made her blush, and blush she well might, for her 
impudence — she lor)k as handsome as the abbess !" 

*' My dear Morgante," said Juliet, laughing, "your head 
seems absolutely turned by my beautiful aunt." 

" Is it not a pity, lady, that sheshould be a nun? And yet 
what a state she holds ! Perhaps she likes her power and 
her pomp, better than a husband and children." 

" Very likely, Morgante, so waste no more Vegrets on 
her — she is a mystery that neither you nor I shall easily 
unravel. How do her followers conduct themselves?" 

** Of that, Signora, I know but little, for I have not been 
much among them. I like that gentle old man, her con- 
fessor ; as to her nuns, I will only say, that they are won- 
drously little like herself." 

Who is with the Abbess now, Morgante ?" 
Marry, lady, my lord the Count — shut up all alone with 
her in your parlour. I marvel he showed so much joy at 
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her coming, for by Su Francis, he seems to stand as much 
in awe of her, as our village boys do of the dominie." 

" Tush, boy ! a good Catholic always testifies respect 
before the dignitaries of his church, whatever relation he 
may bear them : they are now together then, Morgante ?'* 

" Yes, Signora — and the lady nuns are shut up by them- 
selves in the east parlour. Poor souls ! I warrant they are 
tired enough of their company !" 

" Well ! good night, boy ; it is time we both should go to 
rest. Tell Olive, she need not come to me to-night^ her 
cares must be wanted for our numerous guests. Good night, 
Morgante. '* 



CHAPTER VII. 

I am not of thii people nor this a^e. 

BvaoN. 

Meanwhile the Lady Geraldine and her brother were 
engaged in earnest conversation. Soon afler dismissing 
Juliet, the Abbess went to the parlour prepared for her, 
accompanied by her nuns ; but finding the Count and his 
son already there, she signified her wish that they should 
leave her. 

Hitherto the Abbess had taken but little notice of the 
pretty boy, who was considered by his father as so very im- 
portant a personage ; but seeing him now looking at her 
timidly, she held out her hand, and drawing hjm gently to- 
wards her, said, " This is truly an Italian face, Theodore, 
and a very lovely one ; but Juliet, with the bfow of Italy, 
has almost the complexion of England. She wonderfully 
resembles our mother." 

The Count crossed himself, and his lips moved slightly, 
as if in inward prayer. The Lady Geraldine did not ap» 
pear to notice him, but seating herself in the chair of state, 
made Ferdinand place himself on the cushion at her feet. 

" And what *re you to be, my pretty sir ?" she said, ca- 
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Tearing the dark ringlets of his beautiful hair, ** A soldier ? 
an ambassador ? or a cardinal ?" 

" He is not yet eleven years old, Greraldine. It is at pre- 
sent too early to decide.'* 

** Most surely. — I did but jest with him." 

." Where is the Lady Juliet ?" said the Count abruptly 
** Methinks she is strangely negligent in her duty,inot to be 
in attendance on you, sister." 

**Not so, indeed. As we returned from vespers, I re- 
marked that she looked fatigued, and bade her go to resL I 
fear, my Lord, the noble reception yoii have given me and 
my train, has cost you trouble." 

Had Count Theodore lived half a century later, his polite 
reply would have laid him open to the charge of plagiarism, 
/or it was very like that of Macbeth, 

The labour we delight in physics pain. 

As it was, however, he had, as he deserved, full credit fbrit^ 
and the Abbess bowed her thanks very graciously. 

It now occurred to the Count, that the absence of Juliet 
afforded a favourable opportunity for conversing with Lady 
Geraldine respecting her, and he dismissed the boy to his 
rest. 

" He is, indeed, a lovely child," said the Abbess, as he 
closed the door behind him. — *' I have seldom seen a hand- 
somer lace." 

** He is the last of his race, sister," said the Count, with 
something of a pathetic whine, " and though I, of all men 
living, should and would be the last to refuse a child to the 
church, and though I should consider the having another 
cardinal added to our pedigree as an honour, glory, and 
blessing, yet, as the race would be extinct in the case of Ferf. 
dinand's becoming as you hinted — ; — " 

** Do not think it, brother — I did but jest with the boy. 
You could not object more strongely to his being withdrawn 
from the world, than I should do." 
The vain father was delighted. 

" It would, indeed, he replied, drawing himself up, as if 
the better to sustain the weight of all his dignities, •* it 
would, indeed, be doing ill to our country to place the eight 
Count d'Albano in a situation that must prevent his perpet* 
uating his illustrious house !" 
'• God forbid you should do so." 

VOL. I — E. 
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" You are right, Greraldiae, you are right ; so far the 
Catholic yields to the patriot. But you have taught us, sis^ 
ter, that a daughier, dedicated to the church, may bring as 
much glory to her race as the holiest cardinal that ever 
wore a hat. I, too, have a daughter, and I freely, joyfully, 
triumphantly, bestow her on the church. Juliet shall re- 
turn with you to Sant' Catherina's — and there — with your 
good pleasure, she shall take the vows." 
" Juliet !" 

Geraldine d'Albano was naturally so pale that such a 
blush as now dyed her cheeks could not pass unobserved. 
The Count was completely puzzled, and the more so, a» 
her eyes being stedfastly fixed oh the ground, he lost the 
assistance of any commentary which they might have af- 
forded. A moment's silence followed, and then the Count 
resumed. 

" I trust, sister, that no levity in the manner and bearing 
of my daughter leads you to consider her as unworthy of 
the honour designed her ?" 

" Has Juliet expressed any wish to take the veil ?'* 
"Juliet is very young, and has never, I believe, given a 
thought to the future in any way." 

" Then you have not announced to her your purpose ?^ 
" Never distinctly — I have sometimes hinted that a high 
calling was before her." 

** And how did she receive it ?" 

" She is so mere a child, that it would be difficult to judge 
what passes in her thoughts. It is you, Geraldine, who 
will, I hope, communicate this intelligence to her." 

" Should I find her ill-disposed towards our holy calling, 
you will, of course, abandon the idea of it." 

" Think not so lightly of me. Abbess of Sant' Calheri. 
na's. Though my fate has not given me occasion to dis- 
play such strength of character, as we know has distin- 
guished you, yet I trust I never have been found weak or 
vacillating. I intend my daughter for the cloister, and, as- 
suredly, I can imagine no reason whatsoever, which, by 
any possibility, could induce me to change my purpose." 

To this declaration, pronounced with all the pompous 
obstinacy of a weak proud man, the Abbess made no re- 
ply ; she continued to listen in silence, for some time Ion- 
jger, to the self-laudatory strain in which the Count delight<> 
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ed to indulge ; but, at length, taking advantage of a short 
pause, she rose and expressed a wish of retiring for the 
night. 

Her ceremonious brother would not let her leave the 
room, tin he had summoned half-a- scOre of lackeys to light 
her through the hall : he accompanied her himself to the 
foot of the staircase, and took his leave for the n>ght, with 
the agreeable conviction that he had impressed her with 
deep feelings, both of his sanctity and wisdom. 

While the noble brother and sister were thus engaged, 
Olive, partly from curiosity, and partly from good nature, 
was cultivating the acquaintance of the nuns. 

She did not, however, enter the parlour till she had first 
satis&ei herself that her cares were not wanted elsewhere. 

Her good friend. Father Laurence, was enjoying an 
hour's comfortable conversation with the almoner, who 
was the only one of the Abbess's party with whom* he had 
succeeded in his attempts to be agreeable. 

The other priests had already retired for the night, and 
the rest of the suite were engaged suitably to their respec- 
tive situations in it, with the different members of the house- 
hold. 

" Is there any thing, dear ladies, that I can get for you, 
or do for you ?" said Olive, as she entered the parlour of the 
nuns. «* 1 fear you must find yourselves very lonely here." 

** Not so, daughter," said the eldest of the party, "every 
thing is well ordered, and exceeding comfortable." 

** And so it is, indeed," said another, '*but since the dam- 
sel is so careful of us, it is but right to tell her that sister 
Beatrice has been far from well ever since we landed. She 
complains of sad pains about the chest and stomach, and I 
am of opinion, sister Martha, that a cup of warm wine, well 
medicated with spice and sugar, would be of singular com- 
fort to her. 

" I will not deny but it might," replied the elder recluse, 
"but it is getting late, and, I fear, it might be giving more 
trouble than we would wish — but truly " 

**Do not speak of trouble," said Olive, with hospitable 
alacrity, "it is both a duty and a pleasure to wait upon 
holy ladies like you. But don't you think, something nic« 
And dainty, in the way of cakes or buiscuits, would make 
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the wine more palatable — and there is good store of such 
tilings prepared — I took care of that." 

"I am sure she is fit to be a nun herself," said sister Bea- 
tirice, "so kind and thoughtful !" 

Olive was so active in her researches, that she returned 
with a quickness, which not only proved her own zeal, but 
that of her assistants. She wsis followed by two inferior 
damsels, the one carrying a lamp, with a silver passet-dish 
upon it, of very comfortable dimensions, and the other, a 
tray, containing sundry trifles, which the well judging 
Olive thought might l)e beneficial to the invalid, or agree- 
able to her companions. 

She had every reason to believe that her kind attentions 
were not displeasing to any of the holy ladies, who not 
only partook freely of what she set before them, but 
entered with great aflTability into conversation with her. 

" It is really a pity," said the venerable sister Martha, 
sipping the cup which Olive had presented to her, from the 
cheering composiiion on the lamp, **It is, indeed, a pity 
and a sorrow, that such, a sightly damsel as you are 
should be affronted every day you live by having the bold 
6yes of ungodly men cast upon you. — How well she would 
look in a bandau and hood, sister Clara, — wouldn't she?'* 

•'She would be a perfect picture,*' replied the nun she 
addressed ; " there is certainly no bed gear in all Italy, that 
sets off fine eyes, like the bandau of the White Dominican.'* 

" But perhaps, daughter," observed another, " you may 
have formed some early attachment, that would make it 
inconvenient for you to become the spouse of Christ?" 

" You need not be afraid to speak before sister Martha,'* 
•aid a third ; " she is very good natured. Come tell us all 
your history — will you ?" 

Olive, who perhaps had some doubts whether her own 
history could be sufficiently edifying for so select an audi- 
ence, varied the subject by saying, *' Oh, dear ladies ! if you 
like to hear stories of true love, you ought to be told that 
which belongs, as I may say, to this very castle, where you 
now are ; and I only wish that I could tell it to you as beau- 
tifully as Father Laurence told it to me — I am right sure h 
would draw tears from your holy eyes." 

" Nay good daughter, let us hear you tell it, said sister 
Martha. 
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" I do not think any one could tell it better," said sister 
Beatrice. 

" I am sure I would rather hear you than any body !' 
said sister Johanna. 

" Now pray begin — pray do, Signora," said sister Clara* 

Thus encouraged on all sides, Olive replied very 
modestly, " I will do the very best I can, ladies, and I hope 
you will please to excuse me, if my words don't shape them- 
selves together, as those of a more learned speaker would do." 

The four recluses urged her almost clamorously to pro- 
ceed, and accordingly, having first carefully replenished 
the four little cups of her auditors, as well as her own, she 
began as follows : 

>* A great many hundred years ago. Father Laurence 
I believe knows the exact time, but I have forgotten it, there 
was another castle, almost as big as this, at twenty miles 
away from it, somewhere near Marano, I think it was* 
The lord of the castle was a great warrior, but he was 
nevertheless quite young, and he fell in love with the daugh- 
ter of the ancestor of my lord the Count — for you know, 
ladies, of course, that nobody but the ancestors of my lord 
the Count ever came near this place, that is, to own it, since the 
beginning of time. The young lady's name was Madalina, 
and a most beautiful lady she was, by all accounts. The 
story says, that she was nowise behind-hand with the war- 
like knight in her love, for she doated upon him to distrac- 
tion, and that she proved in the end, poor soul." 

" Poor dear lady !" softly exclaimed sister Clara. 

"Hush, hush ! sister Clara — pray do not interrupt : — go 
on, Signora." 

" She loved him to distraction, and used, whenever h#^ 
was expected at the castle, to walk out into the woods to 
meet him. Part of the wood remains to this very day, to 
show the way she walked, but it was much wilder and wider 
then, Father Laurence says; yet it is awful to think that 
some of the very same trees are standing there to this day." 

Here Olive felt a shiver come over her, and sipped a little 
wine. 

"But why? — ^why is it awful?" said sister Beatrice, 
trembling. 

•^The holy martyrs protect us!»— how blue the lamp 
bums, remarked sister Martha. 
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^ Go oo, dear daughter — go oo ! * ' 

**For the love of the Holy Virgio, don't keep us waiting!** 

'* The walked out into the wood there," continued Oiiye, 
pointing with her finger to one corner of the room ; the 
nuns trembled, and drew nearer together. ^ She walked 
out upon a certain evening into that wood, to meet him. 
And DOW ladies, you shall hear what is an awful warning — 
that is, for such poor perilous girls as roe. I know it is not 
wanted by holy ladies like you, but it is known for a cer- 
tainty, that Lady Madalina was thinking of her lover that 
evening, all the time of vespers, and that when the priest 

at the end, said Benedi 1 can't speak it properly, ladies, 

but I dare say you all know what I mean?' 

'^ Benedicat vos omnipotensDeus, Pater, et Filius, et Spi- 
ritus Sanctus," chanted sister Martha, in a loud nasal tone. 

•* Yes, yes, just that sister Martha. — Well at the end, 
instead of saying. Amen! she sciid, Giovanni, which was 
the name of her lover !" 

The four nuns groaned, and crossed themselves. 

** Some say," continued Olive, ** that her rosary and cross 
Mi ofiTat that very moment, and that being too much occu- 
pied by her inward thoughts of love, to remark it ; she 
went out from the chapel, and into the woods, without the 
feast mark of the Christian religion about her." * 

" Unhappy creature I And what became of her, Olive?' 
•aid sister Clara, with tears in her eyes. 

" Nay, you shall hear. She had crossed the stream at 
the bottom of the garden, you can see it out of that very 
window by daylight, she had crossed the stream, and 
climbed the bank, and got fairly into the very thickest of 
the wood, when she suddenly found, that instead of it 
l>eing pleasant summer twilight, as she expected, it was as 
dark as winter midnight. She stood stock still, as you 
may well believe, not knowing which way to turn, nor 

what to do ; when in a moment she saw Sister Beatrice, 

I am afraid that your cordial has got entirely cold.— God 
bless you," touching the cup, "this will do you no more 
good than nothing; why, ladies, you all look as if you 
wanted something to warm you — let us set the posset-dish 
over the lamp again, with a little more spice and sugar, 
and just the least little drop in the world more wine,— bere is 
plenty m the flagon ;— there now, it will bofl in a moment, 
«ncl tten there will be some com&rt in iW' 
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None of the party objected to this experiment, but sister 
Johanna testified a little impatience when she perceived 
that the assiduous Olive, while spicing, sugaring, and 
stirring the mixture, appeared altogether to have forgotten 
her story, 

^< Cannot you go on, Signora Olive? let me stir the 
posset-dish." 

Olive yielded the spoon. 

" Where was I ?" 

'* Where it was quite dark, and she was going to see 
something." 

" Yes, truly ; she saw all in a moment — take care, sister 
Johanna ! you will overset the dish as sure as can be. Let 
me see to it, sister — it will be ready in a moment, and then 
we can go on comfortable again." 

This being evidently the best arrangement, both for the 
story and the cordial, it was quietly submitted to ; and the 
little cups being again filled, and another portion of cake 
distributed, Olive began ag£(in with all the renewed comfort 
she had predicted. 

^' All in a moment the wo»Dd seemed to be lighted up, as 
if there were hundreds and thousands of torches, and 
candles in every tree, and at the same time she heard the 
most violent laughter and merriment all round her. You 
may well believe she was terrified enough, but presently 
her terror was changed to grief and woe, for she saw walk- 
ing towards her who do you think?" 

"Nay, tell!" 

"Who— but her own Giovanni, in full dress, just as if he 
were going to be married, that minute — and then cornea 
the sorrow — for by his side was a most beautiful young • 
lady ! She was leaning upon his arm, and dressed like the 
most elegant bride in the world. And as they came on 
towards the unhappy Lady Madalina, he did nothing, 
saving your holy presence, but kiss, and make love to her 
— ^think how the young lady of our castle must have 
felt!" 
''Poor soul !" sighed the kind-hearted nuns. 

"She swooned away, for as you may guess, she could 
do nothing else, and when she recovered, she found herself 
in her own bed, but how she got there, she could never 
give any account. The young Lord Giovanni was never 
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hehrd of from that day to this, though it was well known 
that he set out that very same day, to pay one of his 
constant visits to this castle. But he never got here, that 

is certain, and " 

At this moment Marietta hrought word, that the Lady 
Abbess was in her room^-on which the party hastily broke 
up, and the nun*?, ushered by Olive, repaired to the chamber 
of their superior, to learn if she had any commands for 
them before she retired to rest. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

II ne faut jamais renoncer au bonheur. Les sources da bien et 
du mal soiit cach^es, ot nous ignorons laquelle doit s' ouvrir, pour 
arroser l^espace de la vie. 

Saint Lambert. 

It was Juliet's habit to rise almost with the sun, and 
enjoy among her flowers the delicious coolness of the early 
morning. 

Of her scanty stock of pleasures, this was perhaps the 
dearest, for she could enjoy it without danger of inter- 
ruption. 

Her lordly father would have deemed his dignity affront- 
ed, had he not believed that every inmate of his castle 
had, in greater or less degree, been occupied some hours 
tefore his rising, in preparing for his appearance among 
them. Father Laurence always slept long and soundly, 
feeling a right to do so fVom the consciousness that one 
strong motives for occupying the post of domestic tutor and 
confessor, at the castle, was the freedom it permitted from 
those untimely bells, which were wont, at his convent, to 
drag him from bed, when his very soul was asleep. 

Mrs. Olive was dainty and delicate; she had, indeed, 
repeatedly assured the family confessor, that if he wished 
to kill her, it would be only necessary to enforce early 
rising as a penance. The little Ferdinand was much too 
tepder in health, to be suffered to fatigue himself; — and 
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thus, of the few permitted to approach her, Morgante 
was the only one who ever attended upon Juliet's early 
ramhles. 

On the morning after the arrival of the Abbess, the 
little page, as usual, followed the steps of his young mistress 
into the garden, where she was enjoying herself in the 
xmdat of her flowers, as fair, as fresh, and as dew-besprink- 
led as themselves. She had on this morning an additional 
motive for her early rising, as she was anxious to collect 
the choicest produce of her flower beds to adorn the altar 
of the chapel before her aupt should enter there. For 
this purpose she and her assistant proceeded from one 
parterre to another ; Juliet stealing their fresh and fragrant 
treasures, and Morgante bearing them after her, till his 
little arms could hold no more. She then led the way to 
an alcove, fronting the east, but with such a leafy labyrinth 
of boughs trained over it, as eflectually to exclude the 
sun. 

She told the boy to deposit his burden on a small table 
within it, and set herself to arrange her bouquets, while 
she dispatched him into the castle to seek for strings where- 
with to bind them in bunches. 

While thus engaged, she stood with her back to the 
entrance, and had continued so for some minutes, when a 
voice, which once heard could never be forgotten, pro., 
nounced her name. She turned, and saw her aunt stand- 
ing close behind her. 

The Abbess had changed her religious dress for one of 
the same form and colour, but of lighter materials ; and 
her head had nothing over it but the veil, which was now 
thrown back, leaving her features entirely uncovered. 

Juliet, who had been greatly struck with the regular 
and noble beanty of her countenance, even when shrouded 
by the heavy hood of a Dominican abbess, now that she 
beheld it so much more advantageously, stood silently look- 
ing at her, with the most evident astonishment. At length 
recovering herself, she was about to kneel, and in the 
usual form, request a blessing, when the Abbess stopped 
her, and, kissing her forehead, said — " May the Being who 
made thee innocent, still keep thee so, my Juliet?" 

Then laying her hand on Juliet's shoulder, and turning 
ber eyes towards the rising sun, she continued, "This* 
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then, is thy temple, Juliet, and this," looking at the liftte 
table, and taking some flowers from it, **this is thine 
altar." 

" Oh no ! dear aunt," said Juliet, terrified, '* the temple 
where I worship is the castle chapel, and these lilies I have 
gathered for our lady's altar." 

The Abbess took some of the delicate flowers she 
mentioned, and placed them among the dark curls of Juliet's 
hair. 

" They can a,ppear nowhere to greater advantage than 
they do in your hair, Juliet. These snow-white bells, 
each twisted into a little sable ringlet, form a head-dress 
that a queen might envy." 

Startled, and confounded, Juliet knew not what to think, 
nor what to say. She feared to indulge the feelings of 
pleasure and affection, which this familiar kindne^ss seemed 
to authorize, lest she should have mistaken the meaning of 
the words addressed to her ; and while her aunt continued 
to look at her with smiling fondness, she stood as motionless 
as a statue. 

" Sit down with me, my dear child, and do' not look thus 
terrified at seeing me. What is it you fear, my dear 
Juliet ? What strange tales have they told you of me, 
that you should tremble when I approach, and turn pale 
when I speak to you?'* \ 

**0h! no, no," said Juliet, shaking her head, "no one 
has ever mentioned your name but in accents of praise 
«nd reverence." 

The lilies fell from her hair upon her lap as she spoke. 
" 'Umile in tanta gloria,' " said her aunt, smiling, "you 
shake those lovely blossoms from your head, as if you 
knew not how well they become you ; but come, dear 
Juliet, cease to tremble, cease to turn pale, and red, and 
pale again, when you look at me. Whatever I may be to 
others, I will never be terrible to you. — Tell me, my 
mother's image, do you think you could learn to love 
me?" 

" Better a thousand times than I have words to speak, if 
I may dare to do so! Say but once, that I have leave to 
love you, and I know it will be for ever!" 

" For ever be it then !" returned her aunt, embracing 
hex: affectionately. "You are a gentle and an innocent 
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creature, Juliet, and as such might well deserve my love ) 
but you have a claim that touches me still nearer ; you aiB 
the living picture of my mother. Young as you are, I can 
trace in the glance of your eye, in the smile of your lipf 
in the sound of your voice, a resemblance to the only being 
who ever loved me — to the only being I have ^ver loved. 
You, too, are desolate and alone. — You are now, almost, 
as once I was. — Ahnost ! — I had no* friend to lielp me.— 
This is not your case, Juliet, — love me — ^trust me, and I 
will save you." 

The powerful emotions produced by these words deprived 
Juliet of all power to reply to them. 

The Abbess continued — " Juliet, my story is a strange 
one. I hope, ere long, that no reserve will exist between 
us ; then you shall know me as entirely as I hope to know 
you. So it was between my mother and her Geraldine, so 
let it be between me and my Juliet." 

It was with pleasure, much greater than she had any 
power to express, that the motherless girl welcomed 
this proffered confidence and affection; but so sudden 
and violent was the change this short half hour had pro- 
duced in all her ideas, that she felt almost bewildered | 
she did not attempt to express this in words, but as she sat^ 
holding the hand of her newly-found friend in hers, much 
of what was passing within, was legible upon her couate* 
nance. 

" Dear child !"^ said the Abbess, reading her silent looksr 
" you hardly know what to make of me. All mystery 
shall cease between us soon — shall it not, Juliet ?" 
. The delighted girl was about to express her earnest hope 
that so it might be, when she encountered the same gentle, 
but meaning smile, which had so discomfited her the even* 
ing before. She blushed, faltered, and was silent. 

" Come, Juliet, it is time we enter now. My longer 
stay with you may be remarked and wondered at. Change 
nothing, dearest, in your outward manner to me ; let nm 
be still the awful Lady Abbess for you in public ; but in 
private, never fear me more." 

The party assembled at breakfast with all the circum- 
stance and ceremony that the Count desired. The grace 
was long enough for a dozen abbesses, and every thing 
wore an air of so much state and magnificence, that the 
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lord of the feast swelled with the proud consciousness of 
his dignified station. 

To Juliet and her aunt, the repast appeared painfully 
prolonged ; but at last, like all other human things, it 
came to an end, and the Abbess retreated to her parlour^ 
sending a message, by Morgante, to her nuns, desiring 
them to meet her there. 

Afler inquiring, with a stately kindness, for the health 
of each, she said— 

" You are at liberty, my children, to take exercise and 
recreation, as much as shall please you, within the limits 
of the castle-gardens ; yxm will find them noble. For 
myself, family affairs of some importance will engage my 
time ; I have, moreover, much to speak of with my young 
niece. I shall, therefore, be debarred of having you near 
me ; but you have your daily duties of prayer to perform ; 
€ind, as I doubt not, yott have remembered your embroi- 
dery, I hope the hours will not hang heavy with you. 
The Lady Juliet will instruct her first woman, to show you 
the way to the gardens." 

Juliet then addressed the recluses with much kindness, 
requesting them to ask for any thing they might want or 
wish for, that the castle could afford, and promised that the 
Signora Olive should immediately wait upon them in their 
parlour. 

They retired, and the aunt and niece were once more 
alone. 

During breakfast Juliet had cautiously sustained the 
ceremonious manner which her aunt had directed her to 
preserve ; but now, she looked anxiously in her face for 
that look of sweet auction which seemed reserved for her 
alone. Nor was she disappointed ; no sootier had the 
door closed, than the cold dignity of the Abbess relaxed. 

^* Juliet ! my life and youth are renewed," she said ; 
**'I am surprised to find that I have still both hopes and 
wishes. I thought all that had been quite over with me. 
I must immediately see my brother — after conversing with " 
him, I will summons you. Send your page, my love, to 
tell your father that T wish to see him here." 

After indulging in the freedom of a fond caress, to 
assure herself that she still possessed the treasure so lately 
won, Juliet left her aunt, and having dismissed Morgante 
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with the message to her father, she again retired to her 
room, to meditate upon all the wonders of the last : few 
hours* 



CHAPTER IX. 

Quand on sent qu'on n'a pas de quoi se fairc estimer de quel* 
qa'un. on est bien prds de le hair. 

Vauyenaegnks. 

The Count, upon receiving the summons of his sister, 
instantly obeyed it. He found her seated at the window, 
which commanded Juliet's favourite view. Her eyes were 
fixed upon the landscape, but she appeared deep in thought. 
She now wore the white hood of her order, drawn for- 
ward, so as nearly to conceal her face, while the long 
black veil, thrown back, fell over her shoulders. The 
Abbess saluted him, as he entered, by an inclination of the 
head, and pointed to a chair which stood opposite to her. 

For some moments both were silent, and it was evident, 
that each intended the other to begin. Though the Count 
had contrived to persuade himself, that it was utterly im- 
possible (notwithstanding the cold reception given to his 
proposed dedication of his daughter) for the Abbess really 
to oppose it, he yet felt at a loss how to resume the sub- 

ft; and the representative of seven generations of heroes 
his nails. His sister, however, had determined that he 
should begin the conversation ; and as she was not in the 
habit of deciding upon one thing, and doing another, the 
silence might have long continued, had not the Count d'Al- 
bano happily recollected, that, on this occasion, he stood 
too firmly for the glance of an eye, the curl of a lip, or all 
the eloquence of human wit, to shake him. 

For a mother of the church to forbid the dedication of a 
maiden to its altar, was a prodigy which appeared to him 
altogether incredible. The pope, the conclave, the inqui- 
sition, must all support him ; and thus encouraged, he drove 
from his memory the idea of a certain glance, which had 

VOIi, I. — ^F. 



0tMied to March him deeply the eTeoing before, wben he 
hftd mentioned the {Rom feeling, that had decided him to 
make a nun of his daughter. 

^' Have you announced to Juliet, sister, the honour which 
awaits her ?" he began. 

" I have anounced nothing to her, Theodore, but thdt I 
love her well : you are happy, brother, in so sweet a child. 
Does she not recall to you, every hour of the day, our 
dearest mother ?" 

So many years had passed since the Ck)unt and his sister 
had conversed together, excepting for a formal half hour 
in the parlour of her convent, that while his daily increas- 
ing bigotry had been teaching him to shudder at the name 
of his heretic mother, he retained little recollection of the 
attachment^ amounting almost to idolatry, which his sister 
had felt for her. His education, and a situation he held, 
almost when a child, at the court of Rome, had so early 
separated him from his family, that he remembered nothing 
of the mutual love, the devoted tenderness, which for 
eighteen years had bound this mother and daughter to- 
gether in a country, and a home, that seemed equally 
foreign to both. Thus, while for nearly twenty years the 
son had been heaping accumulating merits upon his head, 
by public and private reprobation of his mother, the daugh- 
ter was cherishing her memory, with the fondness which 
a desolate heart feels for what had once made its comfort 
and its joy. 

Little sympathy, therefore, could be expected between 
them on this subject. Had a heretic been named in such 
a manner by any other, though that heretic had been .t0|k 
times his mother, he would have known how to receive it ; 
but to accuse the Abbess of Sant' Catherina's of falling 
away from the faith — that was quite impossible. The 
Count, therefore, remained silent ; so did the Abbess, for 
there was something swelling at her heart to which she 
could not give utterance. 

It was again the Count who was obliged to break the 
silence. 

*' Were I not certain, sister, that my daughter Juliet is 
as pure in heart and faith, as she is lovely in feature, I 
would not, for my golden spurs, have offered her as a spouse 
to Christ." 
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'< What is your motive, my lord Ck>unt, for wishing to 
immure your only daughter in a cloister ?" *? 

While speaking these words, the Abbess threw back 
her hood, and fixed upon him a pair of eyes, whose glance 
no mortal, conscious of a purpose to conceal, could abide 
without quailing. It was in vain that he looked at the 
window, and then on the ground ; that ho turned his head, 
first to one side, and then to the other ; her eye was still 
upon him, and he felt it. " What is your motive, my lord 
Count?" 

"My motive, Geraldine? What can it be," and here 
he crossed himself, '* what can it be, but the devotion of a 
pious Catholic, who, by the gifl of his child to God, would 
atone for the sin of his father, in grafting on his pure and 
noble stock, a scion of accursed infidelity. It is the same 
motive. Abbess of Sant' Catherina's, which led to your 
own profession. May the glory you have brought to the 
church be placed to his account, and stand against the 
grievous sin of his heretical marriage !" 

For twenty years had Geraldine d'Albano been schooling 
her features to speak only as she would have them, but the 
passion which now stirred within her led them to rebel, 
and, for a moment, all of anger, scorn, and defiance, that 
a look could speak, seemed darting from her eyes. She 
half rose from her chair, and waving her hand for him to 
leave her, almost pronounced the word which trembled on 
her tongue ; but ere " wretch " had fully passed her lips, 
her habitual caution returned ; she resumed her stately, 
tranquil attitude, and said, " Leave me, Sir; I have heard 
^ <the name of a saint in heaven blasphemed— and must do 
penance for it." 

It is impossible to describe the Count's state of mind aa 
he lefl the room ; to remain in it, even for a moment, he 
dared not. Mortification the most bitter succeeded to the 
glow of pride which had dilated his bosom, from the hour 
this visit from his sister had been promised him. Not only 
had the proposal, for which he had expected honour and 
thanks, been coldly listened to, and almost rejected, but 
that precise point in his character (the reprobation of hisi 
heretic mother) fi)r which he had held himself entitled ta 
supererogatory merit, was declared, by one whose word 
was cv^m Uw, tQ be «^ «Quro9 of blojiphemy. Enr»{|pe4 
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and confounded, the agitated nobleman immediately sought 
his confessor. 

Fortunately that good man was not far distant, being 
engaged in giving a lesson in chanting to the little Mor- 
gante. He instantly obeyed his patron's call, and they 
retired together to the library. 

Having carefully closed the door, the Count proceeded 
to relieve his bosom of the load which oppressed it, and im- 
mediately found consolation from the wise and pious coun- 
sel of the priest. 

" Be calm, my son," said he, *' disturb not your noble 
nature for so slight a cause ; if the Lady Abbess, your 
most reverend sister, has so weak a point about her, as to 
cleave with lingering fondness to the memory of an here- 
tical mother, it is she must tremble, my lord Count, not you. 
Were she the pope and conclave all in one, she dare not 
own so much." 

**Say you so, good Father? Have I, indeed, a hold 
upon this haughty woman?" 

"Ay, marry, have you, my son — if she has spoken as 
you say." 

" She has, holy Father — she has — and she looked " 

"For that," answered Father Laurence, ** I fancy we 
must let her alone — for even if she was caught making 
mouths at the pope, I doubt if the church could take cogni- 
zance of it. Not but that her looks are most pernicious 

looks — 1 saw her yesterday but no matter." 

" Yes, but it is, good Father, and great matter too— what 
saw you yesterday?" 

"Nothing to put her in the hands of the holy ofHce, 1 be^^ 
lieve — but let that pass. Now listen to me, my son— -but 
first let me give you absolution for the unseemly passion 
you have fallen into." 

The Count kneeled down, and the Confessor muttered 
his "Absolvote." 

" And now, my lord Count, let us speak like men of busi. 
ness. As to your laying an accusation of heresy against 
the Abbess of Sant' Catherina's, I humbly presume you do 
not dream of any thing one thousandth part so absurd? 
Why, my beloved 'sbn^ both you and your poor confessor 
would be in the lowest dungeon of the blessed Inqiusition^ 
before either of us knew why or wherefore-**aot to oaention 
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that I have no doubt the devil would vidit us thiere. No, 
no, my son, that will never do. Nevertheless, I think you 
might venture to give this proud lady a hint, that it is just 
possible an Abbess may be caught stumbling, when she 
happens to put herself into a rage with the most pious and 
illustrious nobleman m Italy.'' 
The Count began to soften. 

" You are right, holy Father, you are very right. It 
would ill beseem me to attaint the sanctity of my sister. For 
the love of the blessed saints and martyrs, I will abstain — 
and may they remember it when my soul is in purgatory !" 
" They will, my son — ^they must — ^they shall." 
** Nevertheless, as you were saying, holy Father, it were 
as well to give her a hint. — What think you of going your- 
self to visit her V 

" What should we gain by that, my son?" said Father 
Laurence, wincing at the proposal. ** Surely it is not I> 
who should attempt to enforce upon her the profession of 
the Lady Juliet ?" 

•* And why not, good Father ? It is you, who, have had 
the care of her spiritual condition, and who, so well as you 
can, testify, that she is worthy to receive the honour inten-. 
ded for her ?" 

The confessor uttered a sound, which at first nearly re- 
sembled a whistle, but it ended in a long drawn sigh. 

" I have told you, once and again, my son, it must be 
within the cloister, that our Lady Juliet shall feel her holy 
calling — on the outside of it, she never will." 

'* And I have told you. Sir, that my daughter must be a 
liun. Where am I to find the gold which is to pay your 
midnight masses for my short abode in purgatory? "V^ere 
are your benevolences, and your fees, and your candles to 
come from ^ Tell me that." 

The monk held up his finger, as if in warning. 
** Nay, nay, I am not warm," continued the Count, ** I 
know what you would say — ^but in speaking this, I do not 
threaten the church, as you call it. Truth is truth, Father 
Laurence — ^my rents are spent three months before they 
are due. Juliet must be a nun." 

" Assurredly, my son ; and a most fair nun will she be 
— *and doubtless a gentle. So, if it needs must be, I will 
goii and do your bidding to the Abbess," 
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He turned to leave the room, as he spoke, but the Count 
stopped him. 

«* A little more eeremony, Father, will be both necessary 
and becoming. We will send my daughter's page to ask 
an audience for you." 

Morgante was accordingly dispatched with the message, 
but quickly returned with the intelligence that the Abbess 
tiid not require the attendance of the reverend Father, but 
desired that his eccellenza would immediately appear be- 
fore her. 

** Appear before her ! — boy, these could not be her wordsr" 

" Inform the reverend Confessor, that 1 have no need of 
him — ^and your master, young boy, that I desire he will ap- 
pear before me." 

The page recited this message in a tone so ludicrously 
pompous, €uid drew up his diminutive person with so much 
comic dignity, that Father Laurence laughed outright* 

'* This is no time for jesting, boy — speak the messageas 
it was given you." 

'* I would, my lord, that you had seen the holy lady as 
she came out of her oratory to speak to me. She was as 
pale as our statue of the virgin — and it was plain she had 
been weeping. Truly, I saw no cause for jesting — but she 
gave me the message as I have given it to you." 

** Go to her, my son," said Father Laurence, " go to her 
without* delay-TT-these tears show womanly and hopeful, and 
should she, my) son, be less gentle in manner, than to so ex- 
cellent a brother she ought— remember — that she is the 
powerful Abbess of Sant' Catherina's." 

Thus schooled, the Count stalked ofT— but the rebellion 
which raged at his heart, was not verysuccessfuUy conceal- 
ed by his countenance. 

Morgante had informed him that the Abbess was no lon- 
ger in the parlour, but had retired to her own apartment ; 
it was to this room, therefore, that he repaired, and was 
surprised, on entering, to find it empty. On looking across 
it, and through an opposite door, which was that of the 
closet prepared as an oratory, the Count saw her kneeling 
before the little altar. Father Anselmo, her Confessor, 
who was standing before her, appeared to be pronouncing 
either a blessing or an absolution^ for his hands were rais^ 
ed, and spread over her head. The Count started^ and 
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retired hastily, closing the door after him ; and, perhaps, 
not sorry to have so good a pretext for avoiding an imme* 
diate renewal of conversation with his imperious sister- 
He had not, however, proceeded many steps from the 
door, when the Confessor overtook him. 

" The reverend Lady is alone, my lord, and ready to re- 
ceive you," said the gentle Father Anselmo, as he stood 
respectfully aside to lei the Count pass him. 
f No farther hope of escape remained, and the vexed noble- 
man turned, and entered the room. 

The Abbess was seated at the table, with a book of reli- 
gious exercises before her ; her veil fell so much over her 
face, as almost entirely to conceal her features ; but even 
so, the queit dignity of her figure, and the graceful repose 
of her attitude, were imposing. By some caprice of feeling, 
her brother was now as much disconcerted by finding her 
countenance hid from him, as he had lately been by the 
difficulty of avoiding to look at it. 

Her first words were — " Be seated. Sir," and the morti- 
ed Count, though he certainly had never thought of remain- 
ing standing before her, sat down on the chair to which she 
pointed, as if in doing so, he committed a sin of presump- 
tion. 

Some strong emotion seemed to shake the frame of the 
Abbess ; at length she said — 

" Never again, Theodore, as you value your peace here, 
or your eternal repose hereafter, trust yourself to pronounce 
the name of my most honoured mother. Never more will 
you hear it from my lips." 

A silence of some minutes followed these words, after 
which, throwing back her veil, and showing a countenance 
on which strong traces of suffering, but no signs of anger 
remained,^ she proceeded. 

*'For twenty years — brother," (the word seemed to cost 
an eflfort), " for twenty years, I have been a stranger to my 
father's roof; but though duty obliges me to call another spot 
my home, I still feel the ties of kindred pressing closely 
around me. My destiny has forbidden me to know the 
feelings of a mother, but the love I could bear your Juliet, 
would not, I think, be far unh'ke it. And your sweet boy 
too — ^you are happy, Theodore, in having such gentle and 
engaging creatures always near you." 
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Under the existing circumstances, this was by no means 
an easy speech to answer ; but it was necessary to say 
somethings so after a little hesitation the Count d'Albano 
asked his sister, if she did not think the young Ferdinand, 
extremely like what he was when a boy. 

" I think he is : — you can hardly imslgine, brother, re« 
membering as you must my long estrangement from you, 
what deep and tender interest I take in the happiness of 
your sweet Juliet *. she would be a rich and lovely gem in 
the coronet of the proudest noble of this, or any other land." 

Had there been less of pressing necessity in the Count's 
decision respecting his daughter, he perhaps would hardly 
have found courage to retain his purpose, thus decidedly 
opposed by one of whom he stood so much in awe; but, 
like all other embarrassed people who hit upon an expedient 
promising relief, he had persuaded himself, that Juliet, once 
fairly a nun, all his difficulties would vanish. It was this 
gave him courage to say — 

" You seem to mistake my purpose for her, sister Geral- 
dine. My daughter is intended for the cloister." 

" Bethink you well, Theodore, before you so decide. Ju- 
liet has many years of life before her, and the sentence 
which costs you so little to pronounce, must be sustained by 
her, through weary years of heart-sick hopelessness." 

*• It is the Abbess of Sant' Catherina's" said the Count 
in unfeigned astonishment, '^ who uses this language when 
speaking of the sacred cloister?", 

" None but herself, Theodore, could love your child so 
well, as to forget all ielse, when thinking of her happiness. 
Look out, dear brother," she continued, rising from her 
chair, and leading him by the hand through the open win- 
dow into the balcony — '* Look on the scene where this 
young creature has learnt to taste of life — suftc as God 
gives it — The bright sunshine, the delicious shade, the boun- 
teous pastures, the majestic sea — and then this fragrant 
world of flowers— of all this, Juliet has been queen. I 
met hfer this morning among her gay parterres the fresh 
air of morning playing in her hair — youth, hope, and free- 
dom glancing from her eye Oh, brother, do not quench 

that bright young eye ! Oh ! do not " 

So deeply interested was the Abbess in the cause she was 
pleading, that her earnestness was perhaps greater than 
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prudence warranted. The Count was not slow to perceive 
this, and resuming his courage, he said : — 

** I pray you, sister Geraldine, to tell me, if these he the 
doctrines of the church, respecting the dedication of young 
maidens to the cloister ? — My purpose was most holy, but if 
it be thus, I must submit. Yet first, I will be assured, that 
so it is at Rome. Excuse me if I leave you ; I must forth- 
with dispatch a messenger to the Holy See. It may be 
that the heresy of England has prevailed. I must know 
more of this." "Stay, impious man !" exclaimed the Ah- 
boss with an emphasis that made him tremble, " Hear me ! 
and learn to fear the God that gives ine power to read the 
heart. Your purpose — holy ? Hear me rehearse it, sir. 
To save your sordid gold, you would profane the alter and 
the word of God — ^you would force within the sacred trcwp 
of heaven-devoted maids, a poor young girl, who has no 
call from Christ. I have but to record this charge against 
you in that tremendous court where sacrilege receives its 
earthly judgment — and you should quickly be, where lin- 
gering for years you might atone for it, — aye — in the deep- 
est dungeons of the Inquisition." 

Perfectly astounded, mastered, and overpowered at his 
own weapons, the terrified Count stood aghast, — his eyes 
widely distended, and his hands raised as in deprecation of 
the sentence he had just heard. 

" It is cruel, sir — it is impious. Yet still you are my 
brother — Do not rashly labour to make me forget this lie. 
Retire to your chamber, Theodore, and when next we meet, 
I trust to find you in abetter frame of mind." 

Humbled to the dust, the Count again left the presence 
of his haughty sister. As he went, bis head throbbing with 
passion, hatred curdling at his heart, and vague but burning 
hopes of vengeance brooding withii\ him, he cursed the 
evil hour that had brought her to his castle. 
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CHAPTER X. 



lo mi ri8C088i 



Come persona che per froza d desta. 

Dante. 

Juliet, meanwhile, was still enjoying a degree of pleasure 
at the idea of having found a friend, which only one so de- 
solate could know. She loved her little brother, she loved 
her kind and grateful page, but a friend — and that a woman 
too — one who could advise her, lead her, — this she had 
never known till now. Again and again she repeated to 
herself the vrords — "In private, Juliet, never fear me more," 
and the one little treasured secret, which lay at the bottom 
of her heart, became so painful, that she almost determined 
to tell this dear aunt all. 

One wild (and strange adventure had alone interrupted 
the even tenour of her life, and though the impression it 
had made upon her heart and fancy was great, that pro- 
duced by the interview of the morning was scarcely less so. 

" Yes, she shall know it all," was the conclusion to 
which she finally came. " No reserve of mine shall poi- 
son so sweet an intercourse." 

Soon after she had made this resolution, one of the 
nuns, conducted to her chamber by Olive, entered, and in 
reply to Juliet's civil request that she would sit down, 
said, " Not so, my dear child, I come to lead you to the 
presence of the Lady Abbess." 

On hearing this most welcome mandate, Juliet sprang 
to the door, and totally forgetting the messenger, in her 
eagerness to obey the message, had already run half down 
the gallery, when the voice of Olive stopped her. 

Had Juliet been less absorbed, she must have been 
amused by the whimsical look of surprise, mixed with no 
small portion of mortification, which her maid's counte- 
nance betrayed. It is certain, that this most catholic of 
chambermaids had anticipated a very different result from 
the introduction of herself and her mistress to the Abbess 
of Sant' Catherina's. On the part of the young lady, she 
had expected to witness shyness, fear, and dislike ; while 
she anticipated that her own share of the drama would 
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have been, confidential familiarity on the part of the noble 
recluse, and a judicious display of piety and importance on 
her own. 

The very contrary of ail this, however, had ensued. 
She was by no means sure that the visual organs of the 
Abbess had as yet conveyed any consciousness of her im- 
age to that holy lady's sensorium, while it was sufficcently 
evident to the sharp-sighted Abigal, that Juliet already 
loved, and was fondly loved by, her aunt. 

She now called to her, in a voice of some authority :' 
" Signora ! Signora Juliet \ What will the Lady Abbess 
say, if you treat one of her holy nuns in this manner t 
If she had sent a dog to call you, it could hardly have been 
treated with less respect." 

" I beg your pardon, sister Beatrice," said Juliet, step- 
ping back, and kindly taking the recluse by the hand — 
'* indeed, I meant no rudeness. My aunt is in her own 
apartment. — ^is she not ?" 

" Yes, Signora," answered the nun solemnly, " but it 
will be proper for me to announce to her that you are 
coming." 

** Do so, then, good sister," said Juliet gently, while she 
restrained her steps to keep pace with the measured move* 
ments of the nun. There was something chilling to the 
glow at her heart, in this formal manner of being ushered 
to the presence of her friend : but fortunately, she remem- 
bered her injunction, " Let me still be the abbess for you 
in public ;" and, immediately assuming an air as grave as 
that of her conductor, she remained at the door of her 
aunt's room, while sister Beatrice entered it, and when, a 
moment after, she returned to inform her that she might 
approach, Juliet did so, as demurely as Olive herself could 
have dessired. 

Sister Beatrice remained for a moment with the door in 
her hand, waiting, perhaps, to see how this favoured niece 
should be received ; but Juliet did not forget her lesson ; 
and not only walked across the large room without quick- 
ening her pace, but on reacN|l^ her aunt's footstooLkneel- 
ed down upon it, to receive a blessing with all possffile de- 
corum. She then heard the door close, and looking up, 
saw in the smile that succeeded to the solemnity of Iook 
which greeted her ^trance, that no one remained to watch 
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them. But she still continued kneeling, and fondly pressed 
the hand that would have.i'aised her, between her own, 
while looking playfully round the robm, she said, — 

" Are you sure ono ne can see your spoiled niece ?" 

" Quite sure, dear Juliet." 

** Then take off your veil, and your hood, and let me see 
my own dear aunt again." 

The Abbess indulged her ; she even took a bright col- 
oured scarf from the shoulders of Juliet, and thrpwing it 
over her own contrived to twist it round her person, so as 
completely to change the appearance of her dress. Then 
laying her large cross and rosary upon the table, she said — 

** Where is the Abbess now, Juliet ? — Forget her totally 
— and let us converse together like friends. Do you think 
that you shall have sufficient courage to be perfectly sin- 
cere with me ?" 

" Yes, I do think so." 

" Well then — tell me at once, whom you love best in 
all the world !" 

** Yourself— decidedly yourself," answered Juliet ; and 
she spoke the truth ; though the recollection that there was 
one who might reproach her for it, dyed her cheeks with 
blushes. 

" I do believe you — but trust me wholly, Juliet — Is there 
not some youthful fancy, which has already touched yout 
heart ; and which, well as you love me, would make the 
cloister most repugnant to you ?" 

There is certajnly an instinctive shyness, which renders 
the avowal of first love singularly difficult ; for though 
Juliet had come with the full determination of making this 
very avowal, it was not without a struggle that she accom- 
plished it. After the interval of a moment, however she 
replied — . 

" My aunt, there is." 

"Juliet!" replied the Abbess, " I was before well dis- 
posed to give you my true friendship, and my perfect con- 
fieence ; but now you have won them ; they are yours by 
right—; — . And the first fruittpof your acquisition shall be, 
the asiibrance fhat you shall never be a nun." 

No very exquisite degree of happiness can be enjoyed 
by mortals, unless they have previously felt some touch of 
sorrow. A landscape that had no shadows, could never 
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fnak« tts conscious of the glorious brightness of stmsfaine ^ 
«nd had Juliet never suffered from believing herself doomed 
to the cloister, she could not have felt the fullness of joy 
which these words occcisioned her. For a moment her 
aunt enjoyed in silence the demonstrations of her delight : 
words had but little share in the expression of it ; but the 
hands clasped in thankfulness, the eyes first raised to 
Heaven, and then bent upon her benefactress, the smile 
that was seen, not on the lips alone, but beaming over all 
her blushing face, spoke plainly enough, without the aid of 
any other language. 

The Abbess herself looked hardly less delighted ; " Now 
tell me, then this love tale, Juliet.'* 

'« Yes," replied Juliet, ** I will tel! it— though I would 
give much that you could know it all, without my speaking 
it." 

** And why so ? Depend upon it, I should not listen to it 
with so mnch indulgence from any other lips." 

" Indulgence ! Then you know it wants mdulgencQT In- 
deed it does — but how do you know this V* 

The Abbess laughed. " I believe, Juliet, that you arc 
half afraid that I shall turn out to be little better than a 
witch — tell me, do you not suspect that there is something 
rather magical in my way of making discoveries ?" 

" I certainly should like to know,'* replied Juliet gravely, 
"^ how you came to find out that f was not at vespers last 
evening.'^ 

^' Be not alarmed, dearest. If it was a spirit told me, it 
was no evil one." 

** Then you will not tell me f 

•* Remember you stand pledged to put me completely in 
your confidence. Is it by questioning me, that you mean 
to do this?" 

Juliet sighed. "No, — ^I will keep my word; and tell 
you every thing — but it is so silly a story — so very child* 
ish — and, I fear, so very wrong too, tiat I diall haye 
need of all the indulgence you promised me.'* 

*■ And you shall have it, 50tit, Of course the youA is 
noble?" * 

The burning blush which overspread the fece of her 
niece at this question, would have alarmed most aunts ; 
hut Geraldine d' Albane appeared to judge every thing by 

VOL. I. — Gw 
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a standard entirely her own, and her countenance expressed 
neither alarm nor indignation at this tacit avowal of all a 
noble lady would most dislike to discover on such an occa* 
sion. Juliet observed this, but seemed nJbre puzzled than 
consoled by it. 

" You suspect that he is not noble ?" said the Abbess, 
afler waiting in vain for an answer, <* Has he told you this? 
—or have you discovered it from his plebeian air?" 

The answer was now sufficiently ready. 

<< Plebeian ! oh, no ! he is, he must be, noble. But, alas !" 
and Juliet turned away her head as she spoke, <' I know 
neither his, name — his country — nor his kindred !*' 

" ThiflAcbf^inly does not appear to be a particularly well 
conducted affair, my dear Juliet; but, nevertheless yon 
need not be afraid to look at me. Go on — tell me how, and 
where, you first met this unknown hero." 

There was certainly no anger in the accent with whidi 
these words were spoken ; yet Juliet was so perverse as 
almost to wish there had been. 

" I wish aunt, you would absolve me from ray promise/' 
she said. ^'I see you think me a baby and a fool — —and 
yet " 

•' And yet ? yet what, Juliet? What have I said to 

rex you ?" 

" Nothing — yet I see plainly " 

" Pray, my dear, are you endeavouring to try how far 
my power of divination will carry me? You overrate it, if 
you think these half sentences will ever enable me to com* 
prebend what you have promised to tell me." 

Greatly, as she felt, unreasonably vexed, at the light tone 
which her aunt had given to the conversation, Juliet had no 
heart to proceed with her little romance, and attempted to 
avoid it, by saying — 

" I believe you already know every thing ttiat is really 
important about this imprudeut attachment — I show all the 
confidence I promised you, my dear aunt, in allowing this. 
That it is imprudent, my ignorance respecting its object but 
too clearly proves ; but that^ is equally sincere and lasting, 
I an^r from desiring to conceal — believe it tobe both—- and 
you will then know all that it is in my power to tell 3rou 
respecting it." 

« Pardon me, dearest Juliet, if my manner has wounded 
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you — ^but you have not well understood me, if you think the 
subject not sufficiently interesting: — ^it is at least twice as 
much so, as you could possibly have imagined when you first 
promised to communicate it to me. Omit not a single cir- 
cumstance — describe the person, the manner, the sentiments 
of this young man to me, and do not fear that 1 shall not be 
sufficiently interested." 

Juliet still felt puzzled — but she felt also, that she must go 
on with her story, and with the best grace she could, she 
thus resumed it ; — 

" I feel very certain that no partiality blinds me when I 

say that he this nameless he has no churl's blood 

in his veins ; for before I felt any thing but surprise cmd 
almost terror at the sight of him, I was strongly impressed 
with the conviction, that he was a young man of high rank." 
He speaks your language, Juliet ?" 
Yes, he speaks it with air and grace enough, yet not 
so well as to prevent one's knowing that it is not hisown." 

** Describe his person, Juliet ?" 

Juliet blushed, and fixing her eyes on the face of her 
aunt, she said with a smile : 

" Do not think that it was the reason why I so directly 
felt 1 loved you ; but excepting that his hair is lighter, and 
that he is not so pale, you are very like him yourself.*' 

** Indeed, Juliet ! when did you first take that fancy into 
your head ?" 

**When you fir§t smiled on me." 

** He is like me when he smiles then ?" 

" Most strangely like you : the shape of the face, the 
nose, and more than all, the mouth. To prove to you, that 
it is no fancy of mine, Morgante too remarked it." 

^< Then if I mistake not, Juliet, he must also somewhat 
resemble you ?" 

" So said Morgante, the first day we saw him ; but I 
thought it only a jest, till I saw you ; but now I believe it 
may be possible/' 

This conversation was so interesting, both to the aunt 
and niece, that it continued rapibling on, between narration 
and remark, too long for us to follow them in it ; 4j|||^ cir- 
cumstances attending Juliet's first meeting with her myste- 
nous lover shall, therefore, be related more succinctly. 
It was about two months before the arrival of the Abbess 
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at the castle of Albano, that Juliet and her constant attend- 
aat« the little page, were enjoying the flowery sweetness of 
aa April morning, under the shelter of the chesnut tree alrea- 
dy mentioned. Juliet was seated on the turf beside the little 
nvulet that ran at its foot, and the boy had brought her his cap 
full of flowers, which she was twisting into a wreath, when 
an exclamation from Morgante caused her to look up. 
Equally to her astonishment and alarm, she saw a young 
man in the dress of a hunter, standing almost close to her. 
He was looking at her with great earnestness, and on her 
raisiag her eyes, he took ofi" his plumed bonnet, and bowed 
low. Juliet immediately arose, with the intention of return- 
ing to the castle, but the young n)an stopped her, by sud- 
denly jtaking her hand. Though there was an air of much 
respect in this action, there was also much freedom in it^ 
and the young lady said with suflicient hauteur to have sat- 
isfied even her father: 

" Let me pass, sir." 

" Juliet d'Albano?" said the stranger, in an accent that 
was half inquiry, and half assertion — 

" If you know as much, sir," said her ready page, ** I mar- 
vel that you should seek lo detain her." 

*' It is because I do know so much. Lady Juliet," resumed 
the young man, '^ that I take this liberty. I have waited 
here since sun-rise, in the hope of seeing you, for they told 
me in the village, that it was your custom to walk here." 

The frankness of this avowal might have startled any one 
less primitively simple in heart, but Juliet was more struck 
by the grace and courtesy of his address, than by the strange 
confession, that he had approached thus near to her father's 
castle expressly to way-lay her. Her surprise, or at least 
her alarm, seemed already to have passed over, and it was 
very nearly with a smile that she answered : 

'^ I am sorry, sir, that you should have taken so much 
trouble." 

As the recapitulation of this adventure is not intended to 
occupy much space, we must pass over the stages which led 
by rapid and unmarked degrees from the apparently casual 
meeiwjgM which after this day took place whenever Juliet 
pursuedher usual walk, to the asked and granted rendea;- 
vous, in which love was spoken, listened to, and finally coa<» 
finned by mutual vows. 
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The most singular feature in this intercourse was the per- 
tinacity with which the young stranger refused to tell his 
name or country ; and, above all, the vehemence with which 
he rejected a proposal that she made, for his introducing 
himself, as if by accident, to her father. The very mentioa 
of this threw a gloom and reserve over his manner, which 
it cost Juliet some smiles to remove, and it was never re- 
peated. For more than a month these woodland meetings- 
continued daily ; and before the end of it, Juliet was as- 
firmiy engaged to become his wife, as her own promise could 
make her. He owned to her that obstacles existed ; tlikt he 
was not his own master ; that his home was a distant one ; 
but nothing of all this had power to check either their love 
or the avowal of it. _ ^ 

At the expiration of this month, business which could no 
longer be delayed, obliged the young man to repair to Grer- 
many ; but their parting was rendered easy by the assu- 
rance that they should speedily meet again. Accordingly^ 
about a fortnight afterwards the same swifl light bark which 
conveyed him to Trieste, was again seen making for the 
little harbour of Torre Vecchia. 

On this occasion he remained but two days, and one 
object of his v!sit seemed to be the making accurate inquiry 
as to the exact time at which Juliet's aunt was expected at 
Albano, This was given with cautious exactness, from 
her supposing that his object was most carefully to avoid 
that time, when he should come for the last interview, as he 
told her, previous to his return to his own distant land. 
Once arrived there, he persuaded both himself and her, that 
none of the obstacles to their union which, he confessed,, 
existed, would long withstand the earnest endeavours of the 
ardent love which would seek to remove them. 

'< And' when do you meet again f said the Abbess, when 
the tale was ended. 

" He told me yesterday ^* Juliet stopped short' 

" Well, Juliet," said the Abbess, smiling, ^ yesterday, 
while we were all at vespers ^." 

'^Even so," said the blueing girl, struggliag toreeover 
her composure, '*it was then I saw him last, and It wa» 
then we settled to meet again to-day, at the same hour." 

^It is well, my love ; and if you have no objection^ I 
wQI attend you to this appointment.'' 

€1* 
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From the momeot that Creraldine d'Albano arrived at 
the cactle, to that in which she made this most astounding 
ptopoaal, the miod of Juliet had undergone what might 
fkorly be called a course of astonishment, but this last far 
exceeded all that bad preceded it. 

That she should have been led, by any change of feel- 
ing, Toluntarily to communicate the treasured secret of her 
hnrt to the relative at whose name she had shuddered but 
a few shoit hours before, was in itself so wonderful, as 
aLnost to make her doubt the reality of the scene that was 
passiog around her; but when she heard the high, the 
holy, the exemplary, the severe Abbess of Sant^ Catherina's 
propose accompanying her to a rendezvous with her lover, 
under the greenwood tree, her astonishm^it was unoon- 
troUable, and she exclaimed — 

^ Good heaven! what can you mean ?" 

Tliese wordS) however, were no sooner uttered, than At 
repented of their freedom, and apologised for it on her 
bflttded knee. 

^ Do not kneel to me, Juliet ; — you must never more do 
that — ^it is painful to me. I forgive you freely for your 
haffty words ; they were very natural ; yet I must go with 
yoa this evening, Juliet, however strange my doing so may 
appear to you." 

Her niece dutifully endeavoured to banish all expresskn 
of wonder, even from her eyes, and answered meekly — 

^ As you please, aunt." 

^I do not like that <as you please^ aunt,' at all, Juliet; 
and, were there not weighty reasons for the ccHitrary, I 
would not go with yon." 

This was spoken in aoc^its of such afiectionate reproach, 
that Juliet's heart immediately softened, and again feeling^ 
aU the confidence of friendship, she said — 

'^ But what will he think of it ? He was most anxious 
not to be seen by my family ; will it not seem that I have 
betrayed him?" 

It was with the same extraordinary smile, so difficult to 
understand^ and so impossible to resist, that the Abbess 



" No, Juliet, be wiU not.^ 

And M the coMPersation «AJad. The dinntx.beU waa 
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heard, and the ladies descended with the usuid ceremonies 
to the hall. 



CHAPTER XI. 

When the devout religion of mine eye 
Maintains such falaefaood, then turn tears to fires. 

Shakspbahb. 

It is impossible, bj any description, to do justice to the 
rage and disappointment of the Count on quitting for the 
second time the presence of his sister. He shrank from 
avowing, even to his good>hearted confessor, the deep 
mortification he had received ; he shut himself up alone in 
his library, and remained there till he could bear its sombre 
solitude no longer; then, vainly seeking relief from change 
of place, he walked out upon the terrace, his proud step 
changed for a fretful shuffle. The light of day seemed to 
affront him, and half closing his eyes, he walked on, laslw 
ing his spirit almost to madness by recapitulating his 
wrongs. Bearded in his own castle— threatened — ^trarap. 
led on — ^insulted. His poverty suspected — his piety con- 
verted to a crime — and his wtil, his just, holy, and lawful 
will, as to the disposal of his daughter, disputed and con* 
denmed. Must this be borne ? Was no revenge within 
his reach ? As he again and again asked himself the 
question, something within him seemed to answer it; but 
so wildly, that again and again he turned from the answer, 
and repeated the question. Yet still the strange and awfiil 
words, '^AOCTOB Bnt of hbbxsv," returned upon his. 
mind. If he pumied his walk with his eyen moodily &xed 
upon the ground, ^aoousb hsb or hssksy," seemed 
written upon the gravel. If he looked up and saw mjriadk 
of summer flies dancing in chequered maze before him, 
" Aooi»s XBK OF wtmBY/' was tracedon tlie airbjr their 
wingi. 

^I^aie not ihiok tff it,*^ hoexdakwd aload; ^^slieis 
the glgorjr ol ^mr JKNHof' 
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At that moment a large sea-bird flitted by above his 
head. Just as it passed him, it dipped heavily towards the 
earth, and screamed. The hoarse note, to his ear, di» 
tioctly sounded '* heresy," and now he no longer doubted, 
or, at least, he no longer thought it proper to doubt, that 
he had been visited by a miracle. 

Elevated and excited, he re-enterpd the castle, and pro- 
ceeding directly to his chamber, he bedewed himself with 
holy water, and then, falling on his knees before the wooden 
crucifix which was placed in the room, he vowed, as he 
kissed the feet of the image, that the command whioh had 
been so miraculously conveyed to him, should be obeyed. 

Having very satisfactorily performed this act of devotioi^ 
he arose from his knees much comforted, and summoning a 
domestic, he again sent to seek his confessor. 

The priest came to him without delay, though he was 
not unpleasantly engaged, being at that moment employed 
in eating a slight refection of dry fruits, and wafer bread, 
in the closet appropriated to the keeping such dainty 
stores. To these, the pious and attentive Olive had added 
the remnant of a flask of wine ; while she was rewarded 
by receiving, iti return, much good advice, together with 
seme spiritual observations concerning the demeanour of 
the Lady Abbess's retinue. 

" I know not, Olive," said the monk, as he washed down 
his raisins of the sun with a draught of Rhenish, " and in 
good truth, I cannot understand, how so great and godJy a 
lady can tolerate such a crew of ill-favoured and unholy 
fellows. Remember, Olive, if I am pitiful to your youth, 
and the weakness of ypur female nature, you must not 
abuse my indulgence. There are sins, pretty Olive, I 
could hardly give you absolution for.'' 

Here Olive interrupted him, with an assurance that she 
was in no danger of committing any faults in consequence 
of the new arrivals, and just as he was listening, well 
pleased, to her promises of perfect discretion, the door of 
the closet opened, and a serving-man appeared with the* 
message above-mentioned. 

No sooner had Father Laurence entered the soom wheie 
the Count waited for |iim, than he perceived that something* 
extraordinary had occurred. The vexed and fretful e%^ 
pression of countenance, with which, he had. left him, two, 
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hours before, to obey the summons of the Abbess, had 
entirely vanished, and in its pJace appeared a look of 
settled solommty« 

" What's in the wind now ?" said the monk, internally, 
as he approached the table at which the Count was sitting, 
with a step, whose measured gravity was' in nice accor- 
dance with the apparent state of his patron's mind. 

"Sit down. Father," said the Count. The coQiessor 
obeyed, and though pretty well accustomed to pompous 
nothings, uttered with majestic gravity, the tone of voice 
in which he was now addressed almost startled him. 

"I have sent for you. Father Laurence," began the 
Count, *' to communicate to you an event, the importance 
of which can only be equalled by the wonderful circum- 
stances attending it." 

He paused — and the confessor bowed his head. " Father ! 
I have been visited by a miracle." 

The monk started, with half real, half affected surprise, 
but said nothing ; knowing that the most agreeable answer 
would be the look of eager, yet solemn curiosity, which he 
immediately assumed. 

" It is even so," continued the Count, " and what are 
all the glories obtained by my ancestors compared to this ! 
Theodore is the only Count d'Albano on record, holy 
Father, to whom this mark of Heaven's favour has been 

accorded." 

" Then may we be certain, my son, that it is this Theo- 
dore, who h£is been found the most deserving of it. But 
proceed, my lord — ^if, indeed, you are permitted to reveal 
the miracle to mortal ears." 

** Of that you shall yourself be judge. To you as my 
spiritual guide, I must, of course, first apply for counsel,, 
on this solemn occasion." 

" My son,'* replied the monk, with humility, ** I have 
ever found you so wise and just a judge of your own ac- 
tions, that I should advise you, in this, as in all other cir- 
cumstances, to be governed solely by your own will and 
pleasure." 

" Not so. Father — not so. On this occasion, it is you^ 
who must interpret the signs and wonders that have beea 
shown to me — and, may the God, whose servant you are» 
inspire you with wisdom to direct me right !" 
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The sharp-witted monk felt convinced, that there was 
some business in contemplation, for which the instnmient, 
familiarly designated a cat's-paw, was required ; and .he 
was confirmed in this idea, when the Count added, in that 
dogged tone of pertinacity to which he had so long been 
accustomed : 

^ But before I proceed, I deem it best to inform you that 
HDTHiNO can change my opinion, as to the nature of the 
vision, or its purpose." 

Receiving his cue from this hint, the well disciplined 
Fatheir Laurence prepared himself to hear, with patient 
acquiescence, whatever his illustrious penitent might chose 
to narrate. He drew a foot nearer to him, crossed his hands 
demurely on his well-rounded paunch, and assumed the air 
of a man about to hear of high and weighty matters. 

As Count Theodore was rather lengthy in his style of 
narrative, we will spare the reader his account of the last 
interview with his sister, together with all his commenta- 
ries thereupon, and take up his narrative at the moment when 
the first supernatural circumstance occurred. 

" I walked forth upon the terrace. Father, hoping to 
cool the fever which seemed to have seized upon my brain, 
while listening to words so awfully impious. My eyes were 
fixed upon the ground, and ere I had taken three steps, I 
saw on the walk before me, words, traced fairly on the gra- 
vel — ^I saw them. Father, as clearly as I now see your ro- 
sary." 

** Could you read the characters, my son?" 

** Aye, Father — and their purport made me tremble. — — 
I tremble still — ^but yet I must repeat them : — 'Acuse the 
Abbess of heresy before the Pope.' Such were the dread- 
ful words I read." 

Father Laurence crossed himself. 

•'Nor was this all. Amazed and terrified, I tore my 
eyes from the burning characters that seemed to scorch 
them, and turned my troubled glance towards the heaven. 
What saw I there? The air was full of summer in- 
sects, which, as you know, dance on for ever in the sun- 
beams, seemings always to precede our st^ps. These insects, 
Father, these light summer flies, drew up together in a dark- 
ening group, and then arranged themselves into the self- 
same words, — * Accuse her of heresy before the Pope.' '*.^' 
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*< Most wonderful !" ejaculated the confessor. 

"Now, mkrk the end of it. — Father, I rebelled. — Alasl 
I rebelled against the word of God !" 

Again Father Laurence crossed himself, on which the 
Count sank on his knees before him, and concluded his par- 
reCive after the manner of a confession. 

*' Yes, holy Father, I rebelled ! My impious lips exclaim- 
ed aloud, ' I will not think of it — she is the glory of our 
house.' " 

" Ha !" exclaimed the monk, in a voice of terror. 

** I will do penance for it, holy Father — I will do pen- 
ance even unto obeying the dreadful decree !" 

A sort of queer twinkle, that at this moment moved one 
of the monk's eye-lids, and which approached in a slight 
degree to a wink, might have indicated to an attentive ob- 
server, that he now began to understand the business be- 
fore him — but it was not perceived by the noble penitent, 
who thus continued his story. 

" Heaven did not leave it to my own hardened heart, 
Father, nor even to your sanctity to reprove me, for hardlj 
had I uttered the sacrilegious words, when a huge bird, in 
size and shape unlike any ever seen before, swept down, 
close above my head, and, as he passed, screamed in my ear, 
in tones as terrible as those of the Inquisition itself, — 

• HERESY !' " 

Here the Count ceased, and- quite overcome by the tre- 
mendous history he had related, he covered his eyes with 
his hands, and dropped his head upon the knees of his con* 
fessor. 

The good-hearted man, though he did no give credit to a 
single syllable of the recital, except perhaps a temperate 
belief in the statement of what the Abbess had spoken, ad* 
dressed his penitent with all possible indulgence. , 

^ Rise, my son. — ^You have sinned, it cannot be denied ; 
but your penance, as you have yourself well remarked, 
has been spoken by the voice of heaven. My duty is, 
questionless, to confirm this, and to assist you, as best I 
may, in the performance of it. Rise, my son. You have 
important business before you." 

^' I cannot rise, holy Father, till you have granted me ab- 
solution for the sin I have committed. Grant me abso- 
lution, holy Father, for all the sins resting upon my con* 
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science since my last tsonfession— though now my mind 
is too mnch agitated to record them." 

** Some small benefaction to the chnrch, my son, will be 
necessary for this. Candles must bum before the shcine of 
your blessed patron, St. Theodose, and six extra masses 
must be said." 

The Count sighed, for at that moment his purse was very 
low ; the preparations for the reception of his illustrious 
sister, having drawn deeply on it. He reflected for a mo- 
ment ; and then tciiing a -rosary^of small gold beads from 
his bosom, he said : — 

** Lay this before the image cf St. Theodose, Father. 

A string of ivory shall serve me, while fhisr woeful penance 

is aibout. If Heaven give me strength to go through it,.! 

will redeem my pledge by twice its weight of golden cotn." 

Father Laurence then pronounced the absolution, and 

4be Count arose, lightened t»f a heavy load. 

Nothing, perhaps, can give a better ideaof the^e^p in- 
terest which both penitent and confessor took in tlte busi- 
ness which had engaged them, than the fact that the great 
bell had sounded the hour of dinner, without either of thera 
having been aware of it. This was the first time since 
Father Laurence had resided in the castle, that sneh an 
accident had happened, and it was likely to be the last, for 
when a servant, sent by Juliet, entered the room, and an- 
nounced the fact, so strong cui emotion of regret, repen- 
ance, nay, almost remorse, fell upon his spirit, as he 
thought of the chilled meats, that it was not likely he 
would ever forget it. 

On reaching the hall, they found the family assembled, 
and the Count hastened with much bustle to his place. 

So much sttff and stately ceremony pervaded the boB- 
quets at Albano, that the increased solemnity of theCount*s 
manner upon this occasion was hardly perceptible ; yet still 
^^© silence was more complete than usual ; even Morgante 
^®ld his station gravely, and seemed to fell that it was to 
*®ason for mirth. Father Laurence, though he ate hearti- 
h\ did it reverently, and no more words were spoken l^ 
®ny of the family, than were necessary to the perfbrmancje 
^f the common rites of hospitality towards the guests. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Quald colui, ch' ha presso '1 riprezzo 
Delia quartana, ch' ha gia I'anghia smorte, 
Tal divenn' io alle parole porte ; 
Ma vergogna mi fer le sue mmacoi, 
Che 'nnanzi a buon signor fa servo forte. 

Dante. 

It was not the custom of father Laurence to make any 
great exertion, either mental or bodily, for the first two or 
three hours afler dinner ; when the Count, therefore, laid 
his hand on his arm, as he walked down the hall, and re- 
quested his attendance, the monk felt exceedingly disposed 
to excuse himself; but either his wit failed him, or he was 
too well aware of the difficulty of making his escape at this 
moment, to attempt it ; so, bending his head with resigna- 
tion, he meekly followed to the library; The chairs of this 
apartment were singularly comfortable, having been con- 
structed afler the directions of a certain Cardinal 'd Albano, 
who took the pattern from those of the Pope's private libra- 
ry in the Vatican. In one of these chairs Father Laurence 
placed himself, and prepared to listen, either to a repetition 
of the morning's tale, or to a perennial flow of commenta- 
ry on it. Nothing like it, however, followed. The little 
fiddling, dawdling, repetative strain, in which the Count d' 
Albano usually indulged, was now changed to a tone of ve- 
hement activity, and eargemess for action. 

" How is this awful business to begin. Father ?" 

It W€is thus he addressed the monk before they were both 
well seated. 

" I will have no delay, lest the monster, sent by the just 
vengeance of Heaven to admonish me, should again come 
to scream in my ear, that most appalling of all articulate 
sounds, * HERESY. ' — Speak ? What must be the plan of our 
proceedings?" 

<^ You have been, so far, Heaven-directed in this busi- 
ness, my son, that I would rather listen to your suggestions, 
before I propound my own. Go on then, my lord— speak 
freely and at length, whatever has come into your head, 
respecting this terrible, but doubtless most necessary busi- 

voL. I — m 
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ness. Your talents, backed by the aid of Heaven, cannot 
fail to direct us right* I shall hear you to the end« before 
I make a single remark." 

That the Count's mind was at this moment more preg- 
nant than usual, was certainly true. Vengeance, ambition, 
and a burning desire to distinguish himself by religious 
zeal, were all busily at work within him ; and firmly per- 
suaded that the unusual activity he felt, was an impulse 
from Heaven, he set himself to obey the confessor^s behest; 
and was presently deep in a long. winded dissertation on the 
abominations of the Abbess of Sant' Catharina's, the purity 
of his own motives in bringing them to light, and the neces* 
sity of making his holiness the Pope speedily to understand 
the danger whidLf threatened the church from within its 
sacred walls. 

He had not pursued his discourse for more than three 
minutes before Father Laurence was most comfortably and 
profoundly asleep in the soft depth of his huge arm chair ; 
but it was long ere the Count was aware of it. ^ ^ 

Carried on by the unusual energy of his feelings, fie 
talked, and talked on, nothing doubting the attention of 
the monk, whose closed eyes and perfect stillness he inter- 
preted as signs of earnest listening. At length the unfortu- 
nate confessor gave a most violent snort, followed by the 
indescribable cadence which announces hearty snoring. 

" Grood Heaven ! — Is it possible 1 — Asleep ! My con- 
fessor asleep at this, the most important moment of my 

life ? Awake, Sir Priest ! awake !" shouted the enraged 

nobleman, seizing him by the arm, and shaking him vio- 
lently — " Awake ! for the last time beneath my roof." 

The thundering tone of voice, aided by as strong a gripe 
as the delicate arm of his patron could give, effectually 
roused the sleeping man ; he started upon his feet, and for 
a moment looked wildly upon his assailant ; but the repe- 
tition of the word '< asleep !" in an accent of the most dire- 
ful anger, at once explained the assault, and at the same 
instant showed him the peril in which he stood. 

The genius of his calling befriended him. He seized in 
his turn upon the Count, and holding him off, at the full 
length of his muscular arm, he exclaimed — 

" Sleep !— -Sleep !— Call you that sleep ? — ^A vision 
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has been upon me, my dear son. — Let me recover myself 
-—our forward path is clear ; but I must meditate awhile." 

Instantly yielding belief to a statement so congenial to 
his own notions, the Count testified, with the most penitent 
humility, the shame he felt for his sacrilegious mistake. 

'< It matters not, my son, it is forgiven ; nothing matters 
now, but the arresting the thoughts which are driving 
through my brain. Ask me no questions ; not yet can I 
impart what has been borne in upon my spirit. — Let me 
retire, my son ; I have need to be alone." 

With awe the most reverential, and respect the most 
profound, the Count opened the door for the holy man to 
pass, and was well satisfied, when a slight bend of the 
head, as he went out, showed that he did not consider him 
as altogether beneath his notice. 

When he had proceeded a few steps into the passage, 
the monk turned round, and standing still, beckoned the 
Count, who continued at the door, to approach him. He 
did so with an eager step. 

<< Dispatch a courier instantly to my convent. He shall 
bear a letter from me to Father Dominic, beseeching his 
immediate attendance here ; he will officiate at vespers ! I 
must remain for some hours alone." 

"Is it your purpose, holy Father, to communicate to 
your friend the business in hand ?" 

" It is possible we may need his aid. — Of his counsel I 
shall assuredly avail myself when the evening service is 
ended. Afler we have met, what next must follow shall 
be made known to you." 

Without waiting for a reply, he turned again, and con- 
tinued his progress towards his own apartment. 

His commands were obeyed with the utmost promptitude, 
and the messenger was announced as ready, before Father 
Laurence had finished his epistle. 

In truth, the good Father, though well satisfied with the 
success of the expedient by which he had not only escaped 
the peril into which his ill-timed nap had thrown him, but 
turned it into a source of glory, honour, and authority, was, 
nevertheless, considerably puzzled by the predicament in 
which he stood. 

It was perfectly clear that the Abbess of Sant' Catheri- 
na's CQuld never atone to him for the loss of his patron's 
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favour, including, as it must, that of the soil tranquillity of 
his functions in the castle, even if she had testified the ut- 
most admiration of his sanctity* It was, therefore, quite 
impossible that a man of his goodness of heart could doubt 
for a moment whose side he should espouse in the strife 
which seemed ari|ang between them. Yet still his path 
was far from straiT' Not one syllable, as we have said, 
did he credit of the wonderful story related by the Ckiunt. 
Romish priests have, perhaps, in all ages of the Church, 
been less liable to superstitution than other men. 

Those who are behind the scenes can hardly deem the 
machinery miraculous ; but from whatever cause, the fact 
is certain, that Father Laurence was as little likely to be- 
lieve such a statement, as Voltaire himself would have been 
somewhat more than a century later. It was not, there- 
fore, from any doubts or misgivings as to the truth or false- 
hood of the accusation to be laid against the exalted lady, 
that he felt embarrassed ; but solely from the difficulty of 
proceeding without, on one side, running the risk of ofiend- 
ing his invaluable patron, or of getting himself entangled 
in an absurd accusation on the other. 

His opinion of the Abbess was much of the same texture 
and complextion as that generally entertained by the clergy 
of the Romish Church respecting each other. They all 
know, that each and every one of the body must, of neces- 
sity, sanction innumerable lies ; and though the varieties 
in every other characteristic may be as numerous as the 
individuals who compose it, still this ground-work gives a 
tincture to their mutual feelings, which, spite of a pretty 
strong esprit de corps, has but little of that trust and con- 
fidence, which, forms a strong bond of , union among the- 
clergy of the Reformed Church. But this is quite compati- 
ble with admiration for superior learning, esteem for indi- 
vidual good conduct, and affection for amiable qualities. 

Accordingly, Father Laurence really did feel, and was- 
perfectly ready to express, much admiration of the high 
character accorded to the Abbess of Sant* Catherina's by 
the public voice $ but, nevertheless, he doubted not that 
some plot, or scheme of her own, lay beneath the hnposing 
manner she assumed towards her brother ; and it was cer- 
tain that in these, her schemes, he could have ao share,, 
while it was equally so, that whatever beo efitted his patron* 
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was very likely to benefit himself also, he felt a sufficiently 
strong desire to circumvent the one and assist the other. 
All this was clear enough, and ran through his brain, along 
some nerve particularly connected with self-love, as rapid- 
ly as lightning along a wire conductor. But how was he 
to act ? If he did not believe in Romish miracles, he did 
most steadfastly in Romish power, and the bare idea of 
doing any thing which might direct its hostility against 
himself, gave him an ague fit. The uncertain pen was 
still between his fingers, having hitherto traced no charac- 
ter^ of more definite meaning than *' To the worthy and 
well- beloved Fra' Dominic, greeting," when a knock 
at the door of his room was followed by the announce- 
ment, that the courier was ready, and only waited for his 
orders. 

It should seem that the good genius of Father Laurence 
was, on this important day, actively on the watch to be- 
friend him, for it suddenly occurred to him, that having 
once put Father Dominic in possession of the Count's con- 
fidence, it would be by no means difficult to withdraw him- 
self gently from all responsibility in the business. — This 
bright idea at once decided his line of conduct, and with a 
ready pen, he requested the immediate presence of his holy 
brother, but without giving any particular reason for de- 
siring his company. 

The long summer afternoon was wearing away, and the 
hour for the vesper service arrived, but Father Dominic 
did not appear. The servant who had been sent for him 
was returned, and on being questioned by Father Laurence, 
stated, that the porter, who was an old acquaintance, had 
detained him for a few brief moments, during which he had 
seen the Father Dominic ride forward. 

" As he passed the porter's lodge," continued the envoy, 
" he desired me to refresh myself, and follow him. And 
that, please your holiness, I did, before one could tell 
twenty; but I have never set eyes upon his reverence 
since, though his mule seemed inclined for nothing beyond 
a gentle amble, and I have galloped all the way, as if, 
saving your holy presence, the devil was behind me." 

There was no time for fiirther que8ti6n : the bell of the 
chapel had ceased, and the priest thus disappointed of a 
substitute,' hastily prepared to perform the evening service 
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himself. As he took his place before the altar, hie raised 
his eyes to the gallery, where he presumed the Abbess 
and her nuns to be placed. The curtains were elosel]! 
drawn, and the service commenced. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Cette femme m'a fait donner avis de tout. 

Beaomarchahc 

No one had been permitted to approach Lady Geraldine^ 
since the hour of dinner. She had declined the attendance 
of her nuns, saying, as she dismissed them, that she should 
perform her evening devotions in her oratory ; having an- 
nounced this, she farther informed them, that they were 
to proceeo as usual, under the guidance of Lady Juliet's 
page, to the gallery of the chapel. 

Morgante listened with inexpressible astonishment to 
Juliet, when she bade him, as soon as he should have per- 
formed this duty to the nuns, to repair to the apartment of 
her aunt, and conduct her to the postern door of the garden, 
where she herself should be in waiting to join them. 

** And for the love of God, lady, whither shall you lead 
her?" 

^' To the chestnut tree," answered Juliet, smiling. 

The boy, on hearing this reply, stood silently before her^ 
with a look of such terrified surprise, that his young 
mistress laughed outright. 

" Oh ! — I understand you now, lady — what an ass was 
I, to believe you in earnest !'' 

" But I am in earnest, Morgante — and you must be in 
earnest too^ dear boy,, and watch carefully — oh ! most 
carefully that no one may surprise us." 

The extreme quickness of Morgante, which on ordinary 
occasions, enabled him to understand the orders he receiv- 
ed before they wei*e well uttered, how only served to con- 
found him more completely. A thousand strange thoughts 
chased each other rapidly through his bead ; but the sim. 
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pie fact that Juliet intended to introduce the green and 
silver hunter to the Abbess of Sant' Catberina's, was still 
at an immeasurable distance from his comprehension. 

Moments, however, were precious; Olive might enter 
the room before the important business was arranged ; 
therefore, taking the boy kindly, but gravely by the band, 
Juliet assured him that strange as it appeared, she had 
actually promised on that evening to lead her aunt to the 
chesthut tree. 

** And the young gentleman, lady?" 

". I hope to meet him there, Morgante." 

*' Mad re di dio ! — Does the Abb^s know whom she is to 
find there ?" 

"She knows every thing." 

" In the name of all the saints, who told her !" 

" I did, Morgante. Do not stare so wildly, as if you 
thought I had lost my senses. It is only now that I have 
found them. Trust me, my aunt is my best and wisest 
friend." 

" I have read story books and romances, many a one," 
answered the boy, " but never yet did I hear of any thing 
so wonderful, as a young lady taking a holy abbess of the 
church, to a private meeting with her lover, under the 
green.wood tree !" 

** Nevertheless, be very sure, that it is true, Morgante. 
Fail me not now, dear boy, now, thut I am doing right — 
you have Sjerved me faithfully in a worse cause." 

" Nay, lady, you will say presently, that I did it for the 
love of evil, and not for love of you. — No, dear mistress, I 
will not fail you, now — nor ever. May the holy virgin 
and all the company of saints protect you, but I think you 
are doing what never lady did before." 

" Fear nothinf? from my aunt 'Hark ! that is Olive's 

step. — Be punctual at the door, two minutes after the service 
has began." 

This was said m a whisper, but the wonted quick glance, 
which had so oflen cmswered her, did so now, and she had 
the comfort of perceiving that, however unintelligible her 
motives might be, the boy understood her will, and would 
obey. it. 

'*6ood angels guard us, Signora !" exdfiimed Olive, the 
moment she had opened the door — " One might have hoped 
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that the presence of so many good and godly people as we 
have now got among us, would have scared the demons 
away for twenty miles round, and yet Riccardo says, that 
it is as certain as that he is a sinner, that Father Dominic 
has been spirited away by some of the evil ones, who every 
one knows haunt the woods between here and the Santa 
Croce." 

" What's the matter now, OHve ?" 

This was the expected question, and the waiting* maid 
indulged herself in reply, by narrating with much ampli- 
fication the remarkable fact, that Father Dominic had- set 
out from the monastery before Riccardo, and though he 
knew the way as well as from his own cell, to hii^ own 
chapel, he was not yet arrived. 

" Perhaps the holy father rode slowly — But pray, why 
was he sent for?" 

" I know nothing about that — it was Father Laurence 
sent for him — and as for riding slow, you know, Signora, 
Riccardo must have overtaken him — provided he was 
not arrived before him — and that for a certainty he was 
not.' 

" He will arrive presently, I dare say ,^— but I should 
like to know why he was sent for V* 

" Now is it not unaccountable, Signora, how you can 
think so much about that, which certainly signifies nothing 
at all — and yet take so little heed of the holy man^s being 
at the mercy of all the bad spirits that we know are perched 
up and down that wood yonder ?" 

" Well, well — perhaps he is come by this time — ^you had 
better go and see, that you may be satisfied before you go 
to chapel — I expect every moment to hear the bell — and 
then I must hasten to my aunt.'' 

" Shall I bring you word, Signora, to the door of the 
chapel gallery?" 

" Not for the world, Olive !" replied Juliet, terrified, — 
" my aunt would be much offended. 

** Likely enough — she always looks ready to spy out 
faults in a poor innocent girl like me — ^I donU want to come 
near her — not L" 

The sound of the chapel bell reached them at this mo^ 
meat. Olive started off, and Juliet remained listening to 
it as earnestly as if every stroke could tell her, how her 
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nameless friend would receive the visitor she was about to 
bring him, as soon as its sound should cease. 

Her anxiety upon this point was becoming painfully 
great — but it was too late for such thoughts either to benefit 
or injure her. The bell stopped, and a few minutes after- 
wards, the shutting of doors, and the hurrying of steps 
along the passages, ceased too :-— every one was in the 
ohapel, excepting the strangely assorted trio who were to 
meet at the garden gate. 

As Juliet stepped out upon the terrace, she saw the 
Abbess and Morgante already- at the end of it. She had 
hoped that her aunt would have adopted the same equivocal 
style of dress, which she had worn in the morning ; but on 
the contrary, she was now fully equipped as the Abbess of 
Sant' Catherina's. 

'' Oh ! what will he think of me !" mentally exclaimed 
Juliet, as she contemplated the stately figure, whi«h looked 
so little fitted for the scene she was to visit. But another; 
moment brought her to the side of her aunt, and the tran«- 
quil smile with which she met hjsr, seeming ta threaten so 
little, and to promise so much, reassured her. The narrow 
path obliged them to walk singly, and by the time they had 
followed it half way up the opposite bank o£ the ravine^ 
the terrors of Juliet returned so strongly that she stopped, 
and turning round to her aunt, who was immediately behind 
her, said : — '* Will you forgive me, if I own that I am 
frightened at what I am doing ? Let me run on, and see 
him for one moment, before you appear." 

*' As you will, dear child — ^I will remain under the shel^. 
ter of the trees, till you return." 

Juliet waited for no further parley, but hastening her 
steps, soon climbed the bank, passed through the little wood 
on its summit ; and at the distance of fifty yards, saw the 
friend she expected, approaching to meet her. 

In a few words, spoken as distinctly as her agitation 
would permit, she endeavoured to prepare him for the- 
unexpected meeting which awaited him. But Juliet seemed 
doomed to find all her calculations, conjectHres* and ex-^ 
pectations, utterly unfoimded. The youth's only leply 
was : — 

Why does she pot come with you ?'^ 
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** Ek»w good this is of you !*' said the innocent Juliet — 
*^ Then you do not dislike to see this dear aunt of mine?" 

** I can dislike nothiifg, that you wish, sweet one." 

*' Nay, — I wished you to see ray father." 

The iftughmg eyes that were fixed upon her face, inune- 
diately fdl. 

"Where is Where is your aunt, Juliet?" 

The poor girl felt that many who would shun the seeing 
her father, might wish to see her aunt, — yet still she Could 
net understand it — What could her stranger friend know 
of either ? This was no time, however, for disentangling 
eo intdeate a knot, so after one glance of inefiectusd 
inquiry, she turned silently away. 

A -few moments brought her again to the wood, on 
entering which, she found the Abbess seated on a fallen 
:tree, and the page standing at a respectful distance apart. 

•** Well, Juliet — ^has he consented to admit my approcu^h ?" 

This was said with one of those smiles, which, though 
dhe loved to see them, Juliet could not half understand. 

"Permit ! aunt: — ^it was not to ask his permission that I 
went.** 

" Did he appear to dislike my visit ?" 

" Qfiite the contrary." 

^*That looks well, Jutiet. — Now then, let us join him." 

They set forward together; the little hand of Juliet 
pressing the arm of her companion, with an agitation she 
could not overcome. There was mystery in the meeting, 
that made her tremble; and there was sorrow, that almost 
choked her : — for when should they meet again ? 

Half way between the covert and the tree, where Juliet 
left hkn, they saw the young man, coming to meet theni. 
Tfce Abbess stopped short, as if to look at him. He step- 
ped eagerly forward, and in another moment bent his knee 
before her, kissing the hand she extended to him, with an 
air of the deepest respect. 

While he still held her right hand, and with hi? eyes fix- 
ed upon her face, continued to knee) before her, she placed 
her left upon his shoulder, and stooping forward, kissed his 
forehead. 

" Receive the kiss of peace, dear son. May the uni- 

nrersal Father bless ye both, my children !" 

The young man rose ; the Abbess took his arm, and they 
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all proceeded together towards the turf seat, which Juliet 
had so often occupied with her lover. The hearts of all 
were full, but neither of them spoke. 

At length the Abbess said, — 

'* Juliet, — it is vain to attempt concealing from you, that 
I have much to say to this young man, which I would wish to 
say to him alone. While you are with us, my love, I can- 
not hope to obtain from him the undivided attention which 
what I have to say requires and deserves. When must you 
sail ?" she continued, addressing the youth. 

" To-morrow, madam.'' 

As he said this, his eye glanced towards Juliet, with an 
expression of doubt and sadness. 

" She shall bid you farewell, Hubert — Let me call you 
Hubert, sir. I know not how to converse without address- 
ing my companion by some name. Let it be — Hubert — 
then." 

The young man coloured highly, but bowed in acquies. 
cence 

"Well then, Hubert, to-morrow morning at sun-rise, 

your at sun-rise to-morrow, Juliet shall be here to bid 

you farewell. Nay — do not both look so miserable — I trust 
you shall meet again, when that painful word shall no Ion. 
ger be necessary. Now go, dear Juliet. Return to the 
castle with Morgante. Announce that I shall not sup in 
the hall. But I will see you again, my love, before I sleep." 

It would be difficult to describe the effect of the unex- 
pected scene she had witnessed upon Juliet, or to say wheth- 
er she were more vexed or pleased. It was very clear 

that she had no longer reason to fear any opposition on the 

part of her aunt ; it was equally so, that — Hubert ^as 

he was to be called, however much he had wished to avoid 
an introduction to her father, felt very differently disposed 
towards her aunt. She was thankful that it was so- 
very thankful. But why this mystery ? must it not be of 
her they had to speak ? Why* might she not listen to it ? 
Occupied by these thoughts, she pursued her homeward path 
in silence, though her little companion, with his wonted 
freedom, kept close to her. 

The poor child equally mortified and puzzled by the want 
of confidence which appeared to have succeeded the afiec- 
tiooate freedom with which he used to be treated, followed 
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his mistress to the door of the garden, without having once 
attempted to break the unusual silence by a single word. 
Juliet's heart smote her when, as she turned to close it, 
she saw the change which her manner had produced on his 
usually merry countenance — his eyes were full of tears. 

"Dear Morgante ! do not weep till you know for why— 
and then I perhaps may weep too— but now I can tell you 
nothing— for I know nothing.*' 

This little explanation, however, was quite sufficient to 
cheer the heart and the looks of the boy, as well as to un- 
chain his tongue, and till Juliet enjoined silence, as they 
approached the building, by pointing to the open windows 
of the chapel, he ceased not to pour forth the expression of 
his astonishment at the scene he had just witnessed. He 
followed to the door of her room, where she dismissed him, 
with instructions to watch for the return of her aunt, and 
immediately to inform her of it. 

Supper was, as usual, served in the hall immediately 
after vespers. The Abbess was not in her place ; but what 
was much more extraordinary. Father Laurence was not 
in his. The Count looked rather more proud, solemn, and 
cross than ordinary, and the meal passed, with even less 
appearance of hilarity and enjoyment than usual . 

As soon as the welcome signal that it was over was 
given, Juliet returned to her room, and remained there, in 
solitude and darkness, for more than an hour. Morgante 
did not bring the tidings of her aunt's return, which she 
was so anxiously waiting for, and Olive appeared totally to 
have forgotten her. This excellent person was, however, 
employed exactly according to her mistress's wishes and 
commands ; which were to do every thing in her power for 
the pleasure and accommodation of the nuns. She had, in 
fact, been walking with them, talking with them, and fid- 
getting about with them, all the day, excepting during the 
time that she bad found it essential to the comfort of some 
of the mail guests, that she should superintend their well- 
doing also, by flitting through the passages — across the 
kitchen — ^into the buttery — and out through the pantry, 
seen and admired by all eyes; while she employed her 
own in ascertaining that every thing for their entertainment 
was as it should he. 
■ In^ i aoc b^ for OUve, thill envied visit to the 
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tfffcstle d'Albadl^ would have afforded these atlendatit nuns 
but little amusement. As it was, however, they were 
perfectly happy. They were listened to with the most res- 
pectful attention ; and no legend which they could recite, 
proved too marvellous for the faith of the Catholic Oliver 
Their viands were exactly of that light, sweet, and fanciful 
description which nuns of old, and modern days, best love; 
uend their spirits were refreshed by occasional sips from the 
choicest corner of the cellarage ; for Olive had not so long 
ministered to the comforts of the family confessor, without 
learning her way thither. Besides all this, tliey had the 
pleasure of listening, in their turn — and few chamber-maids, 
of any age, had a larger stock of that sort of lore which 
furnishes gossip than Olive. Her entrance into the parlour 
of the recluses was always hailed by a little clatter of wel- 
come, especially in the evening, as they were then pretty 
certain that no interruption would break in upon the enjoy- 
ment she was sure to bring with her, till they were summon- 
ed to take leave of the Abbess for the night. 

** The mother of Jesus be praised !" exclaimed sister 
Beatrice, as the faithful abigail entered among them as 
soon as supper was ended. **Here is our dear Signora 
Olive. God bless her ! If she has not brought us the very 
^ame httle comforts she did last night ! Come now, sit down 
Tiere, just close by me. Sister Johanna, you are rude to 
push so." 

^.*" Let us have the rest of that beautiful history you be- 
gan last night," said sister Clara, coaxingly. " Dear me, 
sister Martha, what a noise you do make with that embroid- 
ery frame — never mind the silks — they wont soil, just ly- 
ing on the ground a little." 

Sister Martha, with the authority of seniorship, placed 
herself at the little table, and the rest of the party willingly 
obeyed the imperative — " Sit down, sisters," which she 
pronounced as she did so. Olive repeated, with little va- 
riation, the hospitable cares of the night before, and while 
thus employed, she greatly added to the enjoyment of the 
party by relating the wonderful history of Father Domi* 
nic's mysterious disappearance. A present miracle is, of all 
hlessings, the greatest to a devotee ; it at once wipes off all 
y that mildew of torpid inaction, which their close retreat is 
iqpt te generate, and produces, instead of it, the stirring ac » 
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ttTitj which is 90 necesBaiy to the health j ^Btmdse fit Had ^ 
htunan miiuL Everv nun of them seemed to think, thia, ft 
bunneoB in their own line; though it was OliTewhobroiigtt' 
the news, it was the duty of her auditors to interpret it ; 
and they did so, with such a mixture of learning and pictyf 
88 equally astonished and delighted their secular friend* 

In the midst of this delightful and instructiTe cooYersef 
tbey were interrupted by a knock at the door. It was anA 
awered by Olive, who, on opening it, found one of the in-^ 
ferior damsels, out of breath with her haste to communieate 
the intelligence that Father Dominic had arrived, and was 
now shut up with Father Laurence in his own room. 

The four recluses were really good-tempered woman ; 
and nothing could show it plainer than the manner in which 
they endured this vexatious contre-tems. Not one of them but 
had given utterance to some theory, prophecy, or interpre- 
tation of the monk's disappearance, which this infbrmatioB 
oompletely overthrew ; yet not one of them testified any 
ill«bumour on the occasion ; on the contrary, they tamed 
their heads away from the door, upon the dismissal of the 
me/Henger, with an air of meek resignation, and wh^i sis- 
tar Beatrice said — 

" Well then — let us have the end of of Signora Olive's 
f tory," — they all welcomed the proposal by drawing dose^ 
round the table, and purring forth a general — "Oh yes ! d^ 
now !" 

*' You shall have it, ladies," replied Olive, ** to the very 
best of my power, — and you will only wonder the more, 
that any Christian priest can be found to walk or lide 
through such a place after night-fall." 

*' *Ti8 possible, my dear child," said sister Johanna, 
" that the monks of Santa Croce, or your own good Father 
Laurence, may have placed a jar of holy water at each 
and of the wood— that, you know, would easily explain the 
enoape of Father Dominic." 

Olive shook her head. " You don't know all, sister Jo- 
banna, or you would not say that. Do you think the evil one 
would let a jar of holy water stand where it is well known 
he has got permission and power to go rampaging up and 
down from century to century !" 

" Nay, and that is true," observed the venerable sister • 
Martha « It is not in such wild places as the woods round 
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Khrey that hohr water could avail ; I am not sure, sister 
.' Johanna, if ■ fljf have not said a sin in talking of holy 
Jrater heingset in such a place." 

Sister Johflnna looked grave, and employed herself for 
two minutes in muttering something, during which she drop- 
ped four heads, from one side of her rosary to the other. 

But the two minutes were not lost, for sister Clara whis- 
pered — ^ 

** Was Giovanni very handsome, signora ?" 
** To he sure he was, sister Clara," replied the accurate 
historian, — " the most beautiful young gentleman that ever 
eyes looked upon." 

** What a pity !" exclaimed three holy voices at once. 
'* And was he never heard of?" inquired sister Johanna, 
eagerly, as she concluded her little act of penitence. 

**That is not quite certain," replied Olive solemnly. 
"Some say so — but others aver that he is still seen at inter- 
vals* now here, now there — ^sometimes for a moment, and 
sometimes long enough to make those rue, who look." 
The sign of the cross was made by all the listeners. 
** And the lady that was seen with him ?" — said sister 
Beatrice softly. 

Olive put her fore- finger upon her lips, and looked at sis. 
ter Martha. 

jtf "For the love of the holy virgin, tell us all you know 
Mout her, Olive," exclaimed sister Clara. " Sister Martha 
18 very good-natured, you need not be afraid to speak." 
Still Olive appeared to hesitate. 

" Speak, my child," said the old nun ; " speak what the 
record tells. If there be evil in it, perchance it may serve 
to the weak as a warning." 

Thus sanctioned, Olive resumed her narrative in a low 
▼oice, while the heads of her four hearers almost met toge- 
ther, in their anxiety not to lose a word. 

*• Then you must know, that what seemed a young lady 

— was " 

" Was ! ■ " squeeked one of the holy sisters, was 

what ?" 

** Was — ^neither more nor less, than the fiendish spirit of 
the devil, sent by him on purpose to seduce the poor young 
knight, whose faith was pledged to the Lady Madaline d'Al- 
t bano." 
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X 

« Oh — ^h — h f" was groaned forth by all,«nd again they 
Boothed their terrors by the act that sets <)pK)ns at defi- 
ance. 

"And what became ofthe poor young lady of the castle?- 

inquired Clara. j 

*< She lost her wits, immediately after the adventure I told I 
you of last night; and they say, she made the most unac- 1 
countable noises, and said^ the strangest words ! But the 
most wonderful part of her madness was, that which I am^- 
going to tell you now. She J;oQk it into her head that the' 
little round tower, which, wjien it is day-light you may see 
peeping up over the parapet, ji^st at the corner over the ter- 
race ; she took it into her poor head, that this little tower 
was her faithless lover ; and she, used to walk, anA^lk 
and walk up and down the terrace, talking to it, and re- 
proaching it for all its cruelty to her." 

" Poor soul !*' said sister Clara, wiping her eyes. 
*' How long did she go on in that sad way ?" inquired 
sister Beatrice. 

"For seven long months — growing thinner and. paler all 
the time." 

" And then she died ?" sobbed sister Clara. 
" You shall hear. The lord her father, when he found 
that she still kept on fancying the little tower was her faith"^ 
less lover, and that she grew worse and worse, as she wenW 
cm talking to it, and reproaching it, and calling it namesj^ 
bethought him that it might perhaps, give a turn to her dis- 
order if he could hide the little tower from her eyes, and so 
he made workmen carry up a quantity of boards, and had 
them nailed up like a great screen, so that the little tower 
wais quite entirely hidden." 

" Poor lady !" again sighed the tender-hearted sister 
Clara. 

** But he had much better have left it alone," continued 
Olive, for what do you think she did ?" It is quite unaccount- 
•able the sense and cleverness of such poor mad creatures. 
She watched her opportunity when my lord and all his fol- 
lowers were out hunting, and the women folks all busy, and 
up she went to the highest garret in the castle, and out she 
climbed, at the window, and round she crept by the para- 
pet, till she got close to the screen that hid the little tower 
from her love and her anger. I dont't believe it ever was 
known exactly, whether she contrived to get behind the 
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kmrds, but I q^pose she did not, and that it was her disap- 
pointment about it, which drove her to de:3pair, for certain 
it is, that she threw herself ofi* the parapet just in front of 
it — and when my lord came home, he found her poor young 
bones all smashed to pieces on the terrace." 

" Well, I never did hear such a beautiful story of true 
love as that!" said sister Clara — "But do tell me, Olive, 
did thef giv^e her Christian burial?" 

*' Hq^ can you ask such a question, sister Clara?" said 
the senior recluse reproachfully. 

** For a certainty, she was buried in some dreadful place 
—probably in the draw-well of the castle — and doubtless 
sbe4l|M^ever rested fjpm that time to this." 

''I meant no harm, sister Martha," said the gentle Clara» 
beginning to handle her beads. 

^' I believe that sister Martha is right," resumed Olive ; 
** it is pretty well known that she never has been quiet since, 
for — ' — ^but perhaps I had better not tell that — it will make 
you feel uncomfortable." 

** No, no— goon." 

"For the love of all the saints, do not stop there !" 

" Well then — if you will make me speak out, the truth is^ 
that the Lady Madaline has never ceased to haunt the room 
where sister Beatrice sleeps^ to this day, — they say it was 
ihe room wherein the young knight slept, when he came to 
woo her." 

•* I can't sleep in it — I wonH sleep in it," said the poor 
nun, turning dreadfully pale : — " sister Martha, spee^ to 
the Abbess for me — I am sure she wont make me do it." 

" No, no, sister Beatrice," replied Olive — *< You need 
not speak to the Abbess at all about it; I will manage for 
you — you shall not sleep in the room again, if you don't like 
it — but I thought ghosts could never come near nuns or 
monks, or any of that sort of holy people." 

^ Fie, sister Beatrice," said the aged Martha, " you onght I 
lo know that, as well or better than Signora Olive." 

*' Then will you change rooms with me to-night, sister 
Martha?" 

*^That would be the way to eneourage you in your idle 
fears—say twenty credo's over and above the rule, sister 
j^Beatrife, and you need fear nothing." 
W Notwithstaiding these consolatory admcmitioos^ OKre 

I* 
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peroeiTed tbat sister Beatrice looked ill at mase, and the 
whispered in her ear, tbat she would herself arrange a little 
bed for her in a'cloaet in her own room. 

This pronnse being received with thanks and benedic- 
tions, Olive hastened to deserve them, by preparing the little 
iqpanment with as much ceremony as the time would per- 
mit. In order to find some article which she thought would 1 
add either to the embellishment or comfort of the room, sdie 
bad occasion to pass the door of that in which Father Lau- 
rence was holding his secret consultation with the monk 
Dominic. The ear of a chambermaid is generally thirsty 
for information of every kind. Olive was by no means an 
exception to this rule ; and though she had treated lk|MlM- 
ter lightly in speaking to her mistress, she had her full mare 
of curiosity respecting the sudden business which had occa- 
sioned a despatch to be sent to Santa Croce for the grave 
and taciturn Father Dominic. Accordingly, with the 
licence which ladies of her profession in every country haW 
to be lawful, she applied her ear to the huge key-hole, and 

{►resently heard enough to make her very sure of being 
istened to with sufficient attention when next she conde- 
scended to convey her gleanings of information to her t 
young mistress. It will be necessary, however, before re- 
citing the words which Signora Olive found so interestiagt 
to give some account of what had preceded them. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Tell him, revenge is come to join with him. 
And work confiiiion on his enemies. 

SHAKSPEABVr 

Fatheb Laurence had retired from the chapel to his own 
study (as he called it) determined, in pursuance of the re- 
solution he had taken, not to hold any farther communica* 
tion with the Count, till he had conversed with the monk 
Dominic, on the subject of Ihe miraculous Visitation. • 

The delayed arrival of his counsellor greatly annoy^ 
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the holy father. It doomed him to the endurance of his 
own company, uncheered either by the conversation 9f the 
grave and punctilious priests, who had accompanied the 
Abbess, or by the quiet consolation of a solitary cup of 
wine : for he deemed it absolutely necessary that Father 
Dominic should find him alone, and equally so, that no un- 
clerical appurtenance should meet his eye. At length, his 
patience being completely exhausted, he rose to leave the 
room ; but at the moment he opened the door, in order to 
run away from himself. Father Dominic appeared. 

" I am thankful. to see you, brother," said the confessor 
of the castle, "for I greatly feared some mischance had 
bjM^nn you by the way.'* 

^Sfs friendly greeting was answered in a suitable man- 
ner, and the two monks seated themselves at the opposite 
sides of a small table, which stood in the middle of the 
room. 

But before they enter upon the business which occasioned 
their meeting, it may not be amiss to give the reader a 
slight sketch of the new guest. 

In appearance, he was lean, sallow, stiff, and repulsive; 
<in this, as in all things, a perfect contrast to the well-fed 
confessor of the castle. The birth, parentage, and educa- 
tion of Father Laurence were known to every child in the 
neighbourhood ; but no man was ever heard to tell whence 
Father Dominic came, what was his lineage, or his early 
history. In his convent he had the reputation of great and 
unusual learning ; but how he acquired this, it would be 
difficult to say, as he had never given to the world any 
written proof of it, and it was now many years since he 
had been known to hold long converse with any one. He 
came to the convent of Santa Croce in the year 1540, in 
company with a monk of the name of Isidore ; a man some« 
what younger than himself, and known to be of obscure 
origin, but who was welcomed by every member of the 
wealthy community of Santa Croce, in consequence of his 
having distinguished himself throughout the whole Chris- 
tian world, by having put forth some treatises of uncommon 
power, against the detested doctrines of Luther. 

The fame he had thus acquired, not only obtained his 
awfi reception, but that of his friend Fra^Dominic, who 
desired admission at the same time. 
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A few years afler Fa^r Isidore had become a member 
of this establishment, the late Count d'Albano dismissed his 
domestic confessor, in order to receiye Father Isidore in 
the same capacity. 

It was a matter of much speculation, and some astcMiish- 
menty when this celebrated monk, who, though still a young 
man, was thought to stand a good chance of being elected 
abbot at the next vacancy, requested permission to leave 
his convent, and become domestic confessor at the castle. 

He retained this situation for several years ; when, by 
the interest of some powerful friend at ^ome, he was ap- 
pointed abbot of a commum'ty of his own order at Ancona. 

He left the family of the late Count, to take possomn 
of this preferment, at the same time that Lady Gerualne 
d'Albano quitted her father's roof to commence her novi- 
ciate at Sant' Catherina's, of which convent he was, by his 
new office, to be visitor. 

The convent of Sant' Catherina's was at only two miles' 
distance from Ancona, and as the Count's health was too 
infirm to permit his leaving home, the new abbot was her 
protector on the journey. 

His friend, father Dominic, remained at Santa Croce, and^^ 
was never known to form any intimacy afterwards, unless 
that might be called such, which induced him occasionally 
to hold friendly converse with the present confessor at the 
castle. 

What the motive was, which led Dominic to this inter- 
course, it might be difficult to decide — ^that of Father Lau- 
rence was easy enough to divine. Father Dominic was 
one of the most severe disciplinarians of the community, 
and the appearance of a more than common familiarity of 
intercourse with such a man, had a very salutary influence 
on the reputation of our good-hearted friend. Of this he 
was perfectly aware, for he had profited by it, on more oo- 
casions than one. 

Father Laurence, though not considered by any of his 
acquaintance (except, perhaps, Olive) as one of the shining 
lights of the world, had yet a pretty acute faculty of dis- 
ceming character. 

He knew that incomprehensible theology, mystic visita- 
ttdis of the spirit, and the pouring out, not vials, but mag- 
nunni of wrath against every persoil suspected, in the 
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remotest degree, of leaning to the pestilential heresy of 
Luther, were the hobby-horses of his holy friend, Father 
Dominic, and he felt certain, that besides the convenience 
he anticipated to himself, he could in no way please his 
friend better, than by sending for him to the castle, at a time 
when such awful and mysterious circumstances had oc- 
curred. 

Father Laurence was quite right in this supposition, evea 
more so, indeed, than he was himself aware of. 

The table at which the monks placed themselves, was 
used on ordinary occasions to accommodate sometimes a 
mixture of life-preserving cordials, and sometimes a flagon 
ofatabple Lachryma Christi ; but at the present eventful 
moment, it sustained the weight of sundry huge folios of 
controversial divinity, besides a few of the most vehement 
tracts against reformers. 

One of these, by its being placed open against several 
large tomes, arranged as a desk, appeared to have been the 
subject of Father Laurence's studies, at the moment his 
friend entered. The eyes of Dominic were naturally at- 
tracted to the open page — every sentence of which waa 
•graven on his head. 

" I rejoice to see you thus employed, my brother," he 
said; "this is both the last, and the noblest effort of the^ 
most powerful pen extant^- Isijdo re has here surpassed"'" 
himself." 

As he spoke, he laid his extended hand upon the open 
page, and fixed his eyes on the face of his companion. • 

Father Laurence, though he had never read a single line 
of it, was, nevertheless, perfectly prepared to speak on the 
subject. 

" I really think so," he replied, returning the inquiring 
look of Dominic, with the open, well-pleased airof a modeet 
man, delighted to find the opinion he had ventured to form, 
confirmed by high authority. 

" I really think so. The Abbott of St. Andrea has long 
been considered by me as the first living apostle ; and yet 
this performance exceeds even what I expected from him." 

This was spoken with so much unction, that Father Lau. 
rence, as he listened to the well-modulated cadence of his 
own voice, triumphed inwardly at the perfection of his hy* 
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pocrisy. He saw not the little quiet smile, that twisted, 
the least in the world, the thin dry lips of Dominic. 

" But we must not," continued Father Laurence, " at 
this moment, indulge in such discussions ; I have matter of 
much import to communicate." 

^ Dominic fixed his eyes silently upon him, and he con- 
tinued. 

" Of course you know that the far-famed Abbess of Sant' 
Catherina's is here ?" 

The other bowed an affirmative. 

Father Laurence hardly knew how to begin his marvel- 
lous history. 

"You have never, brother, heard aughi of this holy Wy, 
that could in any way impugn her sanctity ? — her ortho- 
AojY 1 — ^in short, her devotion to the Catholic faith?" 

The usual expression of Dominic's countenance was that 
of a dry, cold severity ; in conversing with Father Lau# 
rence, it sometimes relaxed into a sneer ; but, on the pre- 
sent occasion, his manner was that of a person, absorbed 
in some business, foreign to the moment, and it was with 
effort that he had appeared to listen when his companion 
began to speak. But the moment he heard this question, * 
hit attitude, which was rather one of meditation than of 
listening, suddenly betokened the most eager attention and 
curiosity; his half-closed eyes opened widely, and fixed 
themselves on the countenance of Father Laurence, who, 
gratified and encouraged by the interest which he saw he 
had excited, by what he feared might be treated as a very 
silly business, added, with increased dignity of manner and 
solemnity of tone — 

** Have you ever, brother Dominic, heard any thing like 
this f 

" Do not pause in your tale, to question me, brother- 
proceed — and, as you value your salvation, hide nothing 
that has come to your knowledge." 

" It was for the especial purpose of telling you every 
thing, my reverend brother, that I sent for you — having 
done so, must be a sufficient guarantee that I can wish to 
conceal nothing." 

** You say well — you have done your duty. Shrink not 
ftom the fullest avowal of all you know, of all you suspect 
—anl your faithful courage shall be heard of, where it 
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shall win you honour in this life, and eternal glory in the 
life to come." 

As Dominic uttered these words, he rose form his chair, 
and grasped the arm of his companion with such energy, 
that the startled Father Laurence began to fear he was 
unwittingly engaging in a matter of greater importance 
than he had any inclination to meddle with. But it was 
too late to recede. 

Dominic drew forth his tablets. This of itself is an ap- 
palling ceremony to a good-hearted man, who is about to 
talk of heresy ; and Father Laurence took a moment to 
consider, with how little it might be possible to satisfy tbe 
ravening zeal of his orthodox brother ; but Dominic seemed 
to read his purpose ; for, with an accent of severity that 
made him tremble, and at once turned all his good-hearted- 
ness inwards, he said 

*♦ This business,' holy brother, is, perhaps, of higher im- 
portance than you are aware. It is impossible — and per- 
fectly needless, to inform you of all the circumstances which 
make it so. It will be sufficient for you to know, that the 
church has already fixed an eye of suspicion on *this spe- 
eious woman — and if there be a crime at this day, that the 
holy office would visit more severely than all others — ^it is 
that of concealing, or softening, in the very least degree, 
any circumstances known concerning her." 

This was sufficient ; and without further scruple Father 
Laurence proceeded. 

*' You have, probably, never heard, brother, that it was 
the intention of my pious, and truly catholic patron, to de* 
vote his only daughter, the Lady Juliet d'Albano, to the 
cloister?" 

** I think I have heard such an intention hinted at.*' 

" He had determined, by my advice, not to announce this 
intention to the young lady till the arrival of her aunt, the 
Abbess of Sant' Catherina's, in whose convent she was to 
take the veil." 

** And wherefore this concealment, brother f 

«< To prevent the opposition, and struggle, which so often 
take place, when a poor, weak, worldy, young girl is first 
informed, that she is intended for the cloister. 

Father Dominic knit his brows. 
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^* Such timid shrinking from the truth argues but poor 
preparation, on the part of |f||ryour young penitent, brother." 
" I have done my duty by her, brother Dominic, but I 
will not deny that she is a stiff-necked girl — and no great 
wonder. Her maternal grcmdmother — but, doubtless, you 
know that dreadful story. My noble patron has laboured 
too unremittingly to atone for the sin ot his father, for any 
one to be ignorant of its having been committed." 

A dark and frightful expression gleamed from the eyes 
of Dominic. 

<• Speak not of that— tell me of her daughter— of this 
Abbess." 

** It is, indeed, of her that I would speak. When the 
Count announced to her his intention respecting the dedica- 
tion of his daughter, instead of receiving it, as he naturally 
expected she would, with joy and gladness, my Lady Abbess 
lectured him upon the cruelty of his intention, she even 
wept, as she spoke of the manifold privations of the clois- 
ter !'' 

" But you heard her not," suddenly interrupted Dominic* 
** There was no witness but her brother ?" 

"None, holy brother, as to this ; but he will not be ro« 
luctant to state it." 

** What ! against this glory of his house 1 This proad 
woman, whose name he has made to ring in our ears, as if 
she were the only Catholic Abbess in the land — he witness 
against her? — Never !" 

'' Be patient, brother Dominic, till you have heard what 
I have further to tell — perchance you may change your 
mind. The Count remonstrated like a pious nobleman, and 

one whose confessor " 

«» Enough of that, brother. What said the Count f 
«* He said, brother Dominic, that he understood not, how 
a Catholic Abbess could hold such doctrine — on which she* 
burst upon him like one possessed, drove the good Count 
from her presence, as if he had been her slave j and then 
— refused to see me — refused to speak to me — refused to 
speak to me, brother Dominic." 
"And is this all?" 

" It is but the preface, brother. My patron left her as- 
tonished — horror struck — confounded. And during the 
agony of mind which followed, he thinks— that is, it has 
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ed in his ear, — * Accuse her of heresy.'*^ 

" Will he obey it ?" inquired the monk Dominic, with a 
degree ofeagerness that hardly left him breath for the ques- 
tion. ^' Say, does he mean to do so ?" 

** In that," replied Father Laurence, with an air of much 
dignity, " in that, he will be altogether guided by me." 

Some phrase of violence seemed bursting from the lips 
of Dominic, but he instantly checked it, and said, with even 
more than his usual quietness of manner, and lying his 
hand gently on the sleeve of Father Laurence — 

"Brother — there is aa awful responsibility attached to 
the advice you may give at this crisis — and any falling 
away in zeal might be visited upon you» in a manner, the 
bare idea of which makes me tremble for you, my old and 
valued friend." 

Father Laurence turned palev 

'* What is the advice you have given ?" 

The confessor hastened to declare that it was the fervent 
zeal which he felt ever burning at his heart, that had indu- 
ced to seek the assistance of his enlightened friend — 

"Is it not said," he continued, " that in the multitude of 
counsellors there is wisdom, brother? — ^Truly, it is an 
awful crisis? Kyri© eIeison!"ci«^ci uj^,,^<^^^f i^^**^ •j^'^.t 

While father Laurence crossed himself, and cast his eyes 
to Heaven, Dominic rose from his chair, and paced the apart- 
ment. His companion rose too, and waited in some anxiety 
for what was to follow. 

" Brother Laurence," said Dominic, stopping suddenly, 
and taking his arm, " you are a good and pious Catholic — 
and, as I have said, your name shall be heard where ho- 
nour follows good report — but there is in this business some- 
thing, which, as it seems to me, requires the interference of 
'those who can have no feelings, either of partiality, affec- 
tion, or dislike, for any of the parties concerned. The res- 
ponsibility will be heavy, fearfully heavy. You know not, 
you cannot guess, what this involves. I have reason for 
thinking, that I could interfere in it, with less danger thaii 
you could. Shall I see the Count ?" 

" Assuredly, my brother — my first wish is, that be should 
have the b^iefit of your invaluable advice." 

^^ Is it too late to see him to-night 1" 

VOL. 
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" I think he will expect it-^but forget not that 1 have told 
you he has been visited by a miracle. — Let us seek him to* 
gether." 

^* Father Laurence," said Dominic solemnly, '^ I nwst 
see the Count alone." ,*' 

" Surely, brother — except myself, none shall be presefat." 

" Father Laurence, I must see the Count entirely alone 
- — not even you must be with him." 

" That is something strange, brother — I have been his 
confessor these twenty years, and must I be excluded from 
a business such as this ?" 

" So it must be — or I leave this business wholly in your 
hands — decide for yourself. I know what I am about when 
I desire to see him alone — take care what you do, when 
you refuse it." 

Father Laurence did not love power for its own sake ; he 
valued that, and every thing else, only in proportion as it 
increased his facility of obtaining his personal comforts and 
enjoyments. Assuming, however, a merit from his acqui- 
escence, which in truth did not belong to it, he endeavoured 
to persuade his friend that to him, and him only, he could 
have been induced to yield a privilege so dear. " But I 
can refuse to do nothing that you advise, brother Dominic." 

" Shall I acquaint the Count of your wish to see him 
alone ?" 

" No ; — lead me to him, and then leave us." 

" I will do so ; but tell me onejthing before we go. Is it 
your intention to dissuade the Count from sending Lady 
Juliet to Sant' Catherina's ?" 

" I understand not your motive for the question, brother; 
assuredly I shall never give advice that might prevent any 
maiden from becoming a blessed spouse of Christ. There 
are other convents besides Sant' Catherina's." 

It was exactly at the moment when Father Laurence' 
asked this question concerning Lady Juliet, that Olive ap- 
plied her ear to the key-hole. She distinctly heard both the 
question and answer, and perceiving that the steps of the 
holy men approached the door, she darted from it, and es- 
caped unseen into a neighbouring apartment. 

As soon as the two monks were fairly out of sight, Olive 
hastened to her mistriess, and found her just returned from 
Ml interview with her aunt* Morgante had waited, accord* 
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ing to the orders of Juliet/ at the door of the Ahbess's 
room, that he might hring her notice, as soon as she entered 
it, and hy him she had sent a message, requesting the com- 
pany of her niece. Juliet promptly obeyed, but was more 
cttifous to learn all that had passed, than bold to ask it ; 
and her aunt, though she received her with so much quiet 
cheerfulness, as to remove 6very fear that the impression 
made by her unknown friend was unfavourable, yet seemed 
not to have any intention of repeating the particulars of 
what had passed. In answer, however, rather to the anx- 
ious look of Juliet than to any questions she asked, the Ab- 
bess sfaid, that, notwithstanding difficulty, danger, and dis- 
tance must divide them for a time, she ardently desired 
their union, and confidently hoped to see it accomplished. 

Had Juliet been reasonable, this must have contented her; 
and so it would, but for that troublesome inheritance, which 
she shared with all the female descendants of our common 
mother. When Eve bequeathed knowledge to man, she 
bequeathed curiosity to woman. Without this stimulant, 
our weaker minds would perhaps have found no interest in 
the mighty questions which occupy the intellects of our 
rulers, whether civil, military, political, or domestic, and 
the union between us wpuld.have been less perfect. So all 
is for the best. Nevertlielessi Juliet now suffered severely 
from her portion of the common blessing. It is probable , 
that the Abbess divined all this, but some motive, stronger 
even than her wish to please Juliet, restrained her from 
being more explicit. 

After pronouncing the consolatory assurance above-men- 
tioned, she changed the subject, by relating that after she 
had parted from their young friend at the tree (for, fearing 
his being seen, she had declined his attendance on her 
return to the castle) he had run after her to give her an 
embroidered glove, which from the silks being of black and 
grey, he thought must belong to one of her ecclesiastical 
attendants — he had found it on entering the wood, close 
beside which they had sat ; she added, that she had given 
it to Morgante, who might do the owner a grace by resto- 
ring it. 

The Abbess then dismissed her with an injunction, not 
very necessary, to remember that, at break of day on the 
morrow, Morgante was to attend her to the chesnut tree. 
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When Olive entered, Lady Juliet was so earnestly occa*. 
pied in endeavouring to guess what could have passed be- 
tween her aunt and her lover, that she started at the sound, 
as if some alarming apparition had appeared. 

'* What are you thinking of, Signora ? You need not look'so 
terrified at the sight of me — I am ccme on purpose to help 
you out of a sqrape that you have got into. I have heard — no 
](natter as to who told me — that your aunt makes seme diffi- 
culties as to taking you home as one of her nuns ; it is either 
because she thinks you don't like it — or because you are not 
holy enough. Now I have just found it out — and how I- 
did that, is no matter neither, — that if she wont take you, 
some other convent must: so I recommend you to make 
upyour mind at once. I suppose you had rather go with 
this fine aunt, that you are so mighty fond of, than be a nun 
any where else ?" 

** Are you quite sure of what you say, Olive?" 

V I am, Signora : but let no one but your aunt know that 
I told you." 

^ Then trim that lamp for me, Olive ; I must see her 
again before I sleep." 

The Abbess had given her evening benediction to the 
nuns, and Juliet found her writing, with Morgante standing 
beside her, as if waiting for her letter. 

" May I interrupt you for a moment, my dearest aunt? I 
have just learnt something that 1 must tell you." 

t( \\?axt an instant, Juliet, and I shall have given Morgante 
liis message. We shall then be alone." 

" I fear not to speak before Morgante, and, perhaps," 
glancing her eye at the letter, '* perhaps what I have to say 
may afi*ect what you have to write." 

" Speak, then, my love." 

Juliet repeated the alarming communication of Olive. 
The Abbess reflected for a moment, and then said — 

** Your waiting- woman has done us good service, Juliet. 
I thought that my power here was sufficient to prevent this. 
I must change my plan ; you must, indeed, go with me to 
Ancona, my dear child, — I cannot leave you here. Will 
you consent, Juliet, to enter on your noviciate, and trust to 
me for the result?" 

"I will trust to you," replied Juliet, "on that and on 
every other subject, as blindly and as securely as aninfaBt 
trusts to the mother who bears it in her ^rms." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Je 8U18 bien sure que tous ces roua^es ne marchent ainsi de eon* 
cert que pour une fin commune quUl m'est impossible d^aperceyeir. 

J. J. R0V88EAV. 

Ovf the following morning, Juliet and her page repaired, 
at the appinted hour, to the appointed place. The lovera 
met — once more exchanged vows of enduring love, and 
parted. Had any thing occurred in this tender interview, 
which could assist the progress of our story, it sliould be 
narrated ; but this was not the case. The young man wad 
as silent on all that had passed the evening before, ^ the 
Abbess had been ; but there was a fervour and confidenee 
of hope in all he said respecting the future, which, for the 
moment, effectually drove anxiety for the present from the 
memory of both. They spoke but of their future union, and 
" leaped the gulph between." Morgante, when his mistress 
turned to depart, presented the Abbess's packet to the young 
man. 

Juliet, as she looked anxiously at its volume, thought 
that it must contain many letters. The youth showed na 
surprise at receiving it, but secured it carefully in his bosom. 
One last fond kiss was exchanged, and he was gone. 

On returning to the castle Juliet immediately went to her 
aunt's room, and found her preparing for breakfast, which 
in hope of conciliating the Count, she determined to take in 
public. Accordingly, they entered the hall together. The 
tables were spread as usual, and the family assembled ; as 
they came in at one door. Father Laurence, leading his 
pupil by the hand, and followed by the ecclesiastical officer* 
of the Abbess, entered at another ; but the Count did not 
appear. L#ady Geraldine walked to the place assigned her, 
and took her seat ; the rest followed her example, with the 
exception of Father Laurence, who, before pronouncing 
the grace, said in a solemn and sorrowful voice, that his 
eccellenza the Count was prevented, by indisposition, from 
honouring the table by his presence. The grace was then 
said and sung, and the business of the hour proceeded. 

As soon as the meal was over, the Abbess called to her 
the little Ferdinand, who obeyed her voice, gentle as it 
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was, in trembling ; she dismissed him on a irjessage to his 
father, inquiring whether he were * w.ell enough to admit a 
visit from her; and bade him bring tiie answer to Juliet's 
parlour, whither she would go to wait for it. After con- 
siderabl^ delay a servant entered, and told her that hi^ 
eceellenza was? ready to receive her. 

She found him seated in his library, with no appearance 
of indisposition, but with an air of sullen stateliness. Fa- ' 
thet Laurence was placed near him. The monk rose a^ 
she entered the room, but the Count did not stir. 

There were many reasons which, at thj^t moment, made 
Lady Geraldine desirous of conciliating her brother, or 
this haughty manner of receiving her might have tempted 
her. to shorw. that she could be haughtier still. As it was, 
sh^ seated herself opposite to hirn, without appearing to 
uoticle his altered manner, and civilly expressed her hope, 
that he was not suffering from any severe indisposition. 

" I ant ill at ease. Lady Gpraldine. What is your plear 
sure with me ?" 

" What I have to say, brother, I should prefer speaking 
to yourself alonci" 

** I have need that my confessor should be near me. I 
fear not to trust him ; nor is there, I would hope, any 
danger in your doing so." 

" Be it so, then, if such be your pleasure, Theodore. — I 
can render what I would say in few words, and they shall 
be such as. the Abbess of Sant' Catherina's might speak to 
the Count d'Albano before all the world. Since we last 
parted, I have thought much of your proposal, Theodore ; 
and though I should, have wished that the connections and 
influence of my feir young nephew might have been 
strengthened and increased by our Juliet's making a splen- 
did marriage, yet if the present interests of our house, as 
well as her soul's welfare, render her taking the veil de- 
sirable, I withdraw my objections to it, and will immedi- 
ately permit her commencing her noviciate in my com- 
munity ; wherein, if I have cause to be satisfied with her 
conduct, she shall afterwards have the honour of receiving 
the veil — and that without any dower or pension what- 
ever." 

It seemed that, little as they had been together, Lady 
Geraldine d'Albano knew her brother well. 
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Never did words effect a more complete change of senti^ 
ment in a hearer, than did this s|)eech of the Abhess. His 
suspicion of heresy and his miraculous visitation were alike 
ibrgotten, and effaced from his mind like an impression 
made on sand when the waves wash over it. 

He exchanged a look with his confessor; it was not, 
' however, a look of consultation, but of triumph. He was 
again the proud brother of the far-famed Abbess of Sant* 
Catherina's — and what was better still, his daughter was 
in the highway to be a far-fame(} Abbess too. Mortifica- 
tion and rage had driven him almost to madness ; and in 
his delirium, as he was himself ready enough to call it, he 
had uttered words, and conceived thoughts, for which he 
hoped soon to receive absolution. Being now quite ready 
again to laud, honour, and glorifjr the Abbess, to the high* 
est pitch of earthly reverence, he thought all the mischief 
was over, and that every thing would proceed, as it oughl 
to do, exactly according to his will and pleasure. With 
the limited view that his little mind permitted him to take 
of the future, he saw no greater difficulty likely to arise 
from his blunder, than what might be occasioned by the 
necessity of sending Father Laurence to Santa Croce, to 
inform the monk Dominic, that he had altogether mistaken 
the Lady Abbess, and that every thing was just as it ought 
to be in that quarter. 

The arrangement in his mind of this comfortable, easy, 
and most satisfactory termination of all his anxieties, took 
some minutes, during which he remained silent ; but his 
countenance expressed the most unequivocal satisfaction, 
which at length broke fdrth in words : — 

** I humbly thank the blessed saints, my dearest sister, 
that I now find myself capable of fully understanding, and 
doing justice to your wisdom, piety, and great generosity. 
Such a marriage as that you speak of, could it be obtained 
immediately, and without the necessity of any dower being 
paidj would, unquestionably, he highly advantageous; but 
to find such, might be difficult, not to say impossible. 
Wherefore I gladly and thankfully accept your offered kind- 
ness for my daughter ; and, in giving her to your keeping, 
I am not without hopes that the odour of her sanctity may 
reach not only to Heaven — but to the Pope, and that she 
xjaay produce to her family, as you, my honoured sister,. 
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have already done, hooour and glory, both here and here- 
after! — Amen!" 

The Abbess rose ; the business on which she had sought 
her brother was settled according to her wish ; and, per- 
haps, she felt that it would be acting wisely to retire, before 
she had been tempted to give utterance to any of the bitter 
thoughts she felt rising within her. 

"Forgive me, brother, if I leave you," she said; — ** to- 
day is the last of my stay — and I have business with my 
almoner." 

"Stay one moment, sister Geraldine. — Have you an- 
nounced to Juliet that she is to have the honour and hap- 
piness of going with you ?'* 

*' Yes, my lord, I have and I would recommend 

that nothing more be said to her on the subject at present. 
She is very young, and, as yet, not well prepared ; but I 
feel no doubt that her conduct, in future, will be all I wish." 

Having said this, she quitted the room, leaving the Count 
and his confessor to congratulate each other on the happy 
termination of all their difficulties. 

" I cannot spare you to-day, my good friend," said the 
Ck)unt, in answer to a hint from Father Laurence, that it 
would be well to lose no time in communicating to his bro- 
ther Dominic the change that had taken place. 

" There is not time for you to go and return before noon 
— ^and we must not be without your grace at dinner to-day; 
neither can you set forth after dinner, with sufficient cer- 
tainty of being able to leave your friend in time to perform 
the vesper service. Remember, holy Father, that you must 
introduce a prayer for all who shall be about to travel by 
water. — To-morrow, Father Laurence, you shall ride to the 
convent, and tell these happy tidings to the good Father 
Dominic. — He is an excellent man, that Father Dominic. 
If the business had been his own, he could not have taken 
it more to heart. — Yes, yes, holy Father, you must go to- 
morrow without fail ; he will be well pleased to hear this 
news — Truly he was most anxious to help me." 
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CHAPTER XVL 

On earth thou wert all but divine. 

As thy soul shall immortally be ; 
And our sorrovi^ may cease to repine, 

When we know that thy God is with thee. 

Bykoit. 

After dismissing her almoner, Lady Geraldine invited 
her niece to walk with her. They passed through the gar- 
den, and out at the little postern door that led to the wc^s. 

As soon as they had passed it, the Abbess said-^*^ Do you 
know a walk, Juliet, on this side the stream, and almost at 
the very edge of it, that leads to an isolated mass of rock?" 

^ Yes — I have been often there." 

"Then the path is still kept clear from briars ?" 

^* I think it is — but lately I have walked more frequently 
on the other side." 

" Let us try this to-day, Juliet. I have much to say to 
you. There is a seat within the shadow of that rock, where 
I have spent the happiest hours of my life, with my mother 
fox my sole companion. It is there that I will open my 
heart to you. — To God only have I done this, since last I 
sat there — it has been a long cold interval, and, till I saw 
you, I believed that all the warmth of feeling within me 
was dead and gone for ever." 

They set out together. The path, like that on the other 
side of the stream, led through a thick grove, but it passed 
much nearer to the water, and at some points touched its 
margin. The walk soon became too naprow and over- 
grown, to permit their walking side by side, and Lady Ge- 
raldine led the way. She hurried forward as if anxious to. 
reach the point she aimed at ; but ere she had gone far, she 
was stopped by meeting some familiar object, which though 
unseen for twenty years, seemed to be as fresh in her me*- 
mory as if left but yesterday. First it was a well-known 
tree, that in an instant brought back some long-lost train 
of thought and feeling; a little farther, a piece of rock, 
that checked the current of thie rapid stream, making it 
chafe and murmur, appeared to have a voice that spok^ oC 
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what was lost, but not forgotten. Just beyond it, a narrow 
glade of soft mossy turf, through which trickled a small tri- 
butary spring, divided the trees by a short space of sunny 
verdure. There she seemed spell-bound. After standing 
for many minutes, looking round her, she turned from the 
path, and walked up the little valley ; but at a short dis- 
tance stopped, and looking earnestly on the ground, stooped 
&s if to seek for some herb or flower among the grass. Ju- 
liet., who followed her, stopped too, and asked what she 
sought for, but when Lady Geraldine attempted to answer, 
she perceived that she was weeping. It was not difficult to 
guess the thoughts which made these tears flow, and with 
too true a sympathy to wish to check them, Juliet silently 
turned again to the path, and walked slowly forward 
alone. 

When she reached the solitary rock, and seated herself 
upon the bench of stone that had been hewn out of a pro- 
jection which jutted from its side, she became for the first 
time aware of the air of profound solitude that this dark 
nook conveyed. Till now, she had only tripped past it, or 
about it, with that thoughtless gaiety which is too elastic 
in its temper for any impression of deep feeling to remain 
upon it. Our sensibilities must be awakened before we 
become conscious of their existence, and till this awakening 
takes place, it is rarely that any but the bright and sunny 
objects of nature, and such as harmonize with the light 
buoyant spirits of childhood, have charms for our fancy. 
But now, this lonely tower of dark grey rock, turning its 
front from the sun, the stately ilex that stretched forth its 
eternal foliage to meet it, and the deep stillness that seemed 
settled round the spot, all found something that answered 
to them in the heart of Juliet. It was here the friend so 
lately found, but so dearly loved, had enjoyed the society 
of her mother ; it was here she was about to receive the 
oonHdence refused to all others, and she velcomed the dark 
solitude which promised that none should intrude to dis. 
turb it. 

In a few minutes her aunt joined her. 

** This was the last walk we took together, Juliet ; she 
was then as well in health, as she had been for years — but 
within twenty.four hours, I held her dead body within my 
arms." 
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All traces of teai^s bad been wiped from the face of 
Geraldine, before she rejoined her niece ; nor did even this 
horrible recollection renew them ; she seemed braced for 
the scene she had to go through. 

Juliet had risen from the bench to meet her. The 
Abbess took her hand, and looking earnestly in her face, 
said : — 

"Is it not strange, that, after a dreary interval of twenty 
years, I should again find myself on this spot, with another 
being wearing the same soft features, and uttering the 
same sweet tones as those I loved so dearly?" 

" I am grateful to Heaven," said Juliet, " for giving me 

this dear resemblance ; but how is it may I, in this 

hour of promised confidence, say to you every thing that 
is at my heart ?" 

" Do you not know you may ? — ^what is it you would ask 
me Juliet?" 

" How is it, that you, a holy Abbess, devoted to 
the catholic faith, speak thus of one whem my father 
deems " 

"Speak it not!" exclaimed Geraldine, while a deep 
flush overspread her face, ** let me not hear his blasphemy 
from your lips !" 

" Forgive me ! oh, forgive me !" cried the terrified 
Juliet. 

" There is much to be forgiven — but not to you, my poor 
girl. It is painful to me," continued the Abbess, " to say 
what must lower your father in your estimation; but it 
would be guilt to leave a stain on the sacred name of my 
mother. They may call her heretic, Juliet, — they may 
blaspheme their Saviour, and say he has condemned a 
model of his own pure faith to eternal torments : but I tell 
you, that the Grod of heaven and of earth never formed a 
human being, with more of angelic, and less of mortal 
nature, than my dear mother : I tell you, — I, who knew 
her heavenly spirit, and watched her^ till her last sigh 
restored it to her God, — I tell you, Juliet, that not all the 
purity, not all the sanctity, that ever sighed within a 
cloister, could equal hers." 

Juliet felt awe-struck, and attempted not to reply. 

*^ Mistake not the cause of my emotion, my dear child, 
resumed the Abbess ; ** I love you the better for the frank« 
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nes8 «(nd confiding courage of your question, and, ifi re^ 
turn, I will prove how deeply I can trust you." 

A strange vague suspicion, that made every nerve thrill, 
was creeping upon Juliet. She fixed her speaking eyes 
upon her aunt, who instantly understood, and answered 
her. 

** Yes, Juliet it is even so. I too am a Protestant." 

" Great God ! what will become of her !" exclaimed 
Juliet, all the dreadful consequences of such an avowal 
rushing at once upon her mind. ** Oh, hush ! hush !" and 
almost frantic with terror, she laid her hand over the 
mouth of her aunt. 

Geraldine pressed the trembling hand with her lips, but 
the next moment withdrew herself a short space, and 
said: — 

" Speak, Juliet : do you hold me accursed ?" 

Juliet dropped on her knees before her, and looking up 
in her face, with an expression of the most confiding 
affection, murmured in a low whisper — 

" Whatever you are — ^that would I be." 

A passionate burst of tears fell upon the pale cheeks of 
Geraldine. 

*' My child ! — my mother's child !" she exclaimed, press^ 
ing her fondly to her bosom, " I thank Grod that I have 
lived to know and love thee !" 

Juliet fondly returned the embrace ; but she was in a 
state of dreadful agitation. Brought up with all the terror 
of catholic persecution ever before her eyes, the fearful 
image that pressed upon her mind was — ^her aunt in the 
power of the Inquisition. 

"Hush! hush!" she repeated wildly, "remember the 
nuns — Father Laurence— Olive." 

"Fear not for my safety, my sweet girl;, for twenty 
years I had to guard, from all eyes, every thought that 
deseiVed the name, every opinion upon which my soul 
rested for salvation ; — fear not for me now." 

" Oh, you have suffered ! how dreadfully you have 
suffered! — ^teaeh me but how I can make you happy, 
and I will forsake every thing, forget every thing — ^to 
do it." 

" I am htippy at this moment, dearest, happier fai*, than 
I darcid'ever ^ope to bo ; and I shall be happier Aiiili whe^ 
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I know that your mind understands my mind, as well as 
your heart does my heart." 

*' Alas ! I am bewildered — show me the way out of this 
labyrinth of mist and doubt — ^my dear, dear aunt ! I 
cannot fear — ^I can only love you, — ^but tell me— tell me — 
yet I know not what to ask." 

^< Juliet, listen to me calmly, and I will leave you nothing 
to ask. You are very young for such a confidence, but 
your fate depends upon it. When you know the whole of 
my situation, you will be able to judge of your own — but 
you cannot do so, without being made acquainted with all the 
circumstances which made me what I am. Have you 
patience to listen to a long and dismal story ?" 

•* If to listen to every word you shall utter, as if my life 
hung upon each syllable, could be all you required of me, 
how well would you be satisfied !" 

^' My mother was a noble English lady« the only daughter 
of the Earl of Arlborough, a faithful servant to King Henry 
the Eight, and one of the zealous disciples of that pure reli- 
gion, which was first established in England during his 
reign. It was in the course of the year which succeeded 
the death of Anne Boleyn, when the King's zeal for the re- 
formed faith was so far relaxed as to offer hopes to the Holy 
See of recovering its influence in England, that my father 
visited that country, on one of the many missions from Italy. 
He was not only a nobleman of high rank and consideration, 
but distinguished by the uncommon beauty of his person, 
and his skill in all knightly accomplishments. He wooed 
and won my mother. Though both were young, both were 
sincere, and zealous in their different faiths — and, I beDeve, 
both h(^)ed to have the happiness of converting the object 
of their love, to that which each believed the truth. On 
reaching her new home, my mother found that every thing 
about it denoted rank and power. The establishment in- 
cluded then, as it does now, a resident priest, who officiated 
in the chapel, and filled the office of family confessor. A 
meek and amiable man occupied the situation when my 
mother arrived, and though she soon found that the hope 
of winning my father to her faith was a vain one, she 
flattered herself that, at least, ihe should be suffered to 
adhere to her own, without molestation. 

<* At the neighbooruig convent of Santa Ctoce, was a 
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monk called Isidore ; he had been recently received into 
the society, and his arrival was welcomed as an honour, 
from his having greatly distinguished himself by his 
polemical writings. 

'* Strong as is the enmity between the Hugonots and 
Romanists now, it was, perhaps, still more violent then. 
The scenes acting in France had worked men's minds into 
frenzy, and the struggle of England with the Holy See, 
now so happily at rest for ever, fixed every eye. Among 
the champions who had stood forth in defence of the 
impugned doctrines of the Romish Church, this Isidore was 
foremost. Subtile, acute, uncompromising and eloquent, 
his volumes seemed to burn their way into the hearts of 
men. His name was in every mouth, and even those who 
most detested his opinions, confessed the genius with which 
they were supported. 

" Not a few among the reformers had directed all the 
power of truth, and all the ingenuity of argument, against 
him ; but each fresh attack seemed only a signal for his 
again putting forth his strength. The year before my 
mother's marriage, her brother, who was several years 
•older than herself, and who, notwithstanding his nobility, 
possessed a degree of scholarship of which a monk might 
have been proud, induced by the glaring sophistry with 
which this Isidore had advocated some of the most objec- 
tionable tenets of his deliisive faith, himself took up the pen 
against him; and whether it were the singularity of a 
warlike nobleman's entering the field of polemics, hitherto 
considered as belonging almost exclusively to the priest- 
hood, or whether his treatise really had extraordinary 
merit, I know not ; but it is certain, that the sensation pro* 
duced by it was greatly beyond what any of the opponents 
of Isidore had hitherto occasioned. Its influence, however, 
on the mind of Isidore himself was far greater than on 
that of any other; but it was not the reasoning which 
touched him, it was the triumph. This he has never 
forgiven — nor ever can forgive. My mother, my dear 
gentle mother, was his first victim ; I have been his second ; 
and could he reach you, Juliet, he would not rest till you 
had become his third— but there I think that I shall over, 
match him. 

« This monk, still smarting from defeati took up bia. resi* 
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dence at the neighbouring convent, immediately after my 
father had brought home his bride. 

" The family of Albano, have been for ages the bene- * 
factors of Santa Croce. Their richest lands were our gift, 
and their cemetry our resting-place. The intercourse be- 
tween the castle and the convent was of the most intimate 
and friendly character, and my father's marriage was an 
event almost as mteresting to the one establishment, as to 
the other. The religion of the lady was, probably, a 
source of regret to both ; but father Isidore, it was said, 
pledged himself to his new superior, that this marriage 
should not occasion the loss either of the zeal or the libe- 
rality of the Count d'Albano. 

** It was to avert this threatened mischief, that the supe- 
rior of Santa Croce urged my father so strenuously to re- 
ceive Father Isidore into his family, as to leave him no 
power to refuse. His former confessor was dismissed, and 
Isidore installed in his place. 

" The first symptoms of his influence were perceptible 
in the increased severity of religious observance through- 
out the household. The manners of Father Isidore were 
highly polished, and his conversation was that of a man 
who, while still in the flower of his age (for Isidore was 
then not thirty years old,) had acquired the various infor- 
mation and deep knowledge of advanced life. 

*' Nature never moulded a nobler exterior thcui that of 
Isidore Bartone, I remember him, while still in the full 
pride (in his case, I might call it, the full pomp)of manhood : 
his form was tall, majestic, and graceful ; his features, of 
that firm and regular cast of beauty, which best endures 
the touch of time, and is also best calculated to conceal the 
workings of the spirit within. In countenances where the 
traits are more mobile and easily distorted, passions leave 
their traces plainly marked, and an observing eye may 
read what feelings have oftenest passed over them, and cat 
the deepest. It was not thus with the visage of Bartone 
— ^those only who have watched, through years of suffer- 
ing, for the deep mischief that was brooding beneath that 
proud and tranquil exterior, could learn to read, in its cold 
stillness, the doom that threatened them. To this man my 
father became deeply devoted. It is certain that by de^ 
grees, too gehtle to excite offence, he taught his noUe pQoi- 
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tent to feel that his marriage was an act which demanded 
atonement ; but it was several years before my mother 
' became fully aware of this man's unlimited influence over 
her husband. To her his demeanor was profoundly re- 
spectful, but restrained ; as if he feared to obtrude his own 
opinions, or wished to avoid listening to hers. Contrary 
as it is to the usual practice of catholics, it is certain that 
Isidore never made any attempt to convert my rooiher ; 
and I have thought this the strongest proof he ever gave of 
his true belief in the doctrines he taught. In my heart 1 
believe, he hated her brother's blood too rancorously to 
become an agent in her salvation." 

Juliet trembled as she listened to th ese fearful words,and 
involuntarily exclaimed — 

'• Dreadful ?" 

" Yes, Juliet, it is dreadful — and there is more behind— 
yes, it is dreadful — too dreadful for young ears — ^yet yoo 
must listen to it ; — there is no other way to make you 
know your own position. I have deceived all others — but 
I will not deceive you — I hate my life of fraud — I hate the 
wicked craft that has taught me to unravel the tangled 
cheatings of others — but know all, ere you judge me." 

" My dearest aunt ! — my own dear friend ! do not so 
mistake me " 

" Perhaps, my sweet girl, I understand what passes in 
your mind better than you do yourself. You cannot lis- 
ten to such a tale as mine without feeling that, whatever I 
might have been under happier circumstances, I have been 
— afler all my triumphant success, my high renown — noth- 
ing but a poor pliant reed, that has learnt to bend without 
breaking." 

This was spoken in a voice of the deepest melancholy, 
but the caresses of Juliet suggested another train of 
thought — 

" If indeed there be something left here," she resumed, 
laying her hand on her heart, " not spoiled by the wear of 
a most unhappy life, it is you, my child, who will again 
warm it into existence-^but I must not waste these precious 

moments. There was no place of public protestant 

worship in Italy. To this privation my mother submitted,. 
not without grief, but without repining for it was inevita - 
ble. She had her English Bible, and this precious posses* 
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sion sufficed to sustain her faith'in all its purity, — ^it sufficed 
too, in spite of constantly increasing sorrow, to support 
her gentle spirit in the strange and unfriendly land where 
her lot had fallen. My brother and myself were both 
pleasure and comfort to her, during the first few years of 
our existence, but at the age of seven Theodore was 
withdrawn from her care, and Isidore became his precep* 
tor. The first tears I remember to have seen her shed, 
were caused by her young boy's refusing a kiss from her. 
Father Isidore was standing near him, and, as I well re- 
member, led him from the room, the moment he had seen 
him give this slavish mark of obedience. I was. but two 
years his senior, but I can even now recall the burst of 
feeling with which I rushed into my mother's arms as soon 
as they were gone. I was already her companion, her 
confidant, her friend — and — dearer than all the rest, — her 
disciple. . When I was fourteen, an attempt was made to 
send me from her to some distant convent for the comple* 
tion of my education. It was Father Isidore who cuinoun. 
ced this to us. I think I see him now, gently opening the 
door, and entering with that deep calm upon his features^ 
which defies the most searching glance to read his heart. 
I was sitting close beside my mother, listening to her reci- 
tation of one of those beautiful psal^ns, which seem almost 
supernaturally to apply to the wants and sorrows of each 

of us. The monk began, by but why should I dwell 

on scenes so hateful — in a word, he informed us, that such 
was my father's intention. My mother spoke not a single 
word. The monk retired, and the scene that followed be- 
tween us you can perhaps imagine, Juliet. She still thought 
her influence with my father was sufficient to avert this 
blow — she tried it — for the last time — and in vain. It was 
'then she discovered the miserable state of mind to which 
the superstitious terrors awakened by Isidore had brought 
him ; his spirit seemed dead within him — or only aUve to 
the most dreadful ideas of divine wrath and eternal punish- 
ment. To avert this, was now the only object of his wan- 
ing existence — and I Was to be the means of propitiation. 
The day of my departure was fixed, and the news of it 
was very nearly fatal to me ; continued swoonings were 
succeeded by fever and delirium, and for many days my 
1% was despaired of. My unhappy father suffered so 
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dreadfully during this interval, that the power of Isidorer 
over him was, for the time, suspended ; and he made a vow 
at the foot of the altar, that if my life were spared, I should 
never be parted from my mother, without my own consent. 
. **I recovered, and for one year nothing worse occurred 
to us, than watching the gradual incrustation of hard, un- 
shrinking superstition around the heart of my most wretch, 
ed father. His feelings towards his wife were fearfully 
changed — he regarded her now with terror rather than 
with love. 

*' During the whole of this time, I was in all outward 
forms a Catholic. The feeling that my mother's safety de- 
pended on my discretion, gave me early prudence. Could 
Isidore have accused her of making me a heretic, she would 
have been wholly in his power. But attentive, docile, and 
scrupulously observant in every point of ceremony and 
discipline, I guarded her precious safety with unceasing 
cg^. Yet, I am persuaded that Isidore was not deceived, 
b^t^e never dared to hint a suspicion, which every one 
jS^tiUs could have brought the strongest evidence to dis- 
prp}^ Soon after I had completed my fifteenth year, 
Isfcfel^. addressed himself to me, respecting the dreadful 
8tate*£f my father's mind. He spoke to me, as to a good 
CatlJoIic, and deplored the load of guilt that weighed upon 
the spril of the Count, in consequence of his heretical mar- 
riage. By degrees he insinuated, that J had the power to 
' save that soul alive,' — such were his awful words. When 
I inquired by what means, — his answer was, * by becoming 
the bride of Christ — so shall your holy union atone for his 
most unholy one.' I reminded him of my father's solemn 
vow— he answered — ' he will never break it ; he vowed 
that you should never be separated from your mother, but 
by your own consent.^ Then my mother will never be 
forsaken, was my reply — and I left him, thinking the terror 
was come and gone. I have heard of a horrible invention, 
Juliet, by which a wretch could be destroyed, by placing 
him in a chamber that should gradually contract around 
him, till he was crushed to death. This offers the best 
illustration I can think of, to convey an idea of the destiny 
that fell upon me. Every hour brought me nearer — not to 
yielding — but to misery intolerable, from resistance. 

**The agonizing remorse of my father; his increasing 
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terrors, under the assurence of eternal tortures; his two- 
fold despair for the deed he had done, and the vow he had 
made — were before me, around me, over me ; broueht 
nearer and nearer upon me, till life became a burden. My 
mother — my pious protestant mother, knelt to me, implor- 
ing me to be a nun — ^imploring me to leave her for ever. 
This was the only thing I could not do. I bore without a 
murmur the frightful penances that were inflicted on me : 
I supported all, with the resolution of a martyr; but I 
would not leave my mother. 

'' For three lingering yearl I sustained this dreadful con- 
test. As I advanced in age, I acquired a power, that only 
added to my misery. I learnt to read athwart the thick 
and rigid mask of his calm countenance, the frightful work- 
ings of the spirit that lay crouching within the heart of Isi- 
dore. I saw his growing hatred; I saw, as plainly as if a 
palpable fire burned before me, the relentless determination 
to conquer, which glowed within him ; but it only made 
me breathe more deeply the fattl vow— I will never leave 
her." 

The eyes of Juliet were earnestly fixed upon her aunt, 
whose countenance had hitherto lent a most eloquent com- 
mentary to her tale ; but she now became so suddenly pale, 
that her young niece threw her arms around her, fearing 
she would faint. 

"No, no," said Geraldine, drawing a long sigh, and 
rousing herself from the weakness, >*. do not fear that I 
should faint — it is not like me, — ^but listen to me, Juliet ; 
I must now utter what has lain within my heart for twenty 
years, and never yet been spoken. The mind of Isidore 
at length admitted the conviction that I should never yield. 
He ceased his persecutions, and left me totally in peace. 
I felt that some dreadful danger threatened us from this 
change. The half-closed eye, the soA, and stealing step, 
the lowered voice, the humble quietness, all nmde me trem- 
ble. 

« I told you, Juliet, that we walked together, my dearest 
mother and myself, to this spot. She chid me for my ter- 
rors, and bade me thank Heavea for the interval of peace 
allowed us. I listened, till I almost learned to hope — and 
here, exactly here, she pressed her lips upon my cheeks 
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and forehead, and told me to comfort my young heart, by 
rememberiDg all I had been to her." 

Tears irrepressible again streamed from the eyes of the 
Abbess — she sobbed aloud. 

^' You will not see me thus again, my child. All this 
is here so fresh before me, that I forget I am no longer the 
fond and tender girl, to whom tears are no disgrace. We 
returned to the castle. She was in perfect health, Juliet — 
It was the custom, when we entered from our efvening 
walk, that we should find a glass of lemonade for her, and 
a bowl of milk for me, placed ready for us, on the little table 
in her parlour. It was so then. She diank, Juliet, and 
in less than an hour — oh ! much less — she was seized with 
dreadful pains in the chest — nothing could assuage their 
violence — ^yet in that fearful agony she remembered the 
husband of her youth, and prayed to see him. The monk 
entered in his stead, and said he could not come* I lay on 
the bed beside her, and felt the convulsive throb of sorrow, 
which this answer produced. It was the last — a moment 
after she lay dead in my arms." 

Geraldine ceased to speak, and Juliet felt that she trem- 
bled ; at length, in a deep whisper that startled her com- 
panion more than the loudest tone could have done, she 
said : — 

" She was murdered, Juliet ; she was poisoned ; and 
Isidore was her murderer ! I had no proofs ; nothing but 
my own conviction — and who would listen to it ? who was 
there that knew him, save myself? they said she died in 
apoplexy: and all the world, the little world of the castle, 
the village, and the copvent, were quite satisfied that so it 
was ; but I« poor helpless creature ! I knew that she was 
murdered." 

" My poor, poor aunt !" sobbed Juliet. 

** Let us set a seal upon that horror, Juliet. I can bear 
all else without shrinking. We must speak of it no more. 
That tale is ended." 

After the interval of a minute or two, the Abbess resumed 
with a firm and. composed tone of voice : 

** I need not repeat the process that was renewed to in- 
duce me to sooth my wretched father's terrors by taking 
the veil. I had no longer any wish to continue in my home 
— ^no longer any repugnance to being shut up for ever from 
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the world ; and I was willing to sacrifice much for the 
peace of my most unhappy father ; yet these were not, in 
truth, the only motives that led me to take the vows. I hard- 
ly know how to make you comprehend the singular state 
of mind which arose within me, and which grew upon me 
during the last three months of my residence at Albano. 
Having no longer any thing to love, my faculties seemed 
to concentrate themselves on a dry, philosophical study of 
Bart^pe's character. Day by day I felt I understood him 
better, and I learned to scorn, as much as I detested him. 
It was a frightful study — every feeling of youth — guileless, 
lovely, unsuspecting youth — was withered in my bosom ; 
I found that I could play upon this master mind, as the 
world called it, and a strange ambition seized upon me. 
While he was putting a hundred little plots in action to 
strengthen my father's will, and to bend me to it, I suddenly 
proclaimed to them both, that I was willing to obey their 
wishes. My poor father believed that God had soflened 
my heart, in consequence of his unceasing prayers ; and it 
has always been a consolation to me to know, that what- 
ever was my strange and half insane motive for entering 
the cloister, it soothed his last hours. 

" For Isidore, his perplexity was extreme ; and to watch 
it, repaid whatever sacrifice of lingering human feeling this 
step cost me. His next object was to place me where I 
could be watched. For some time past he had been ex- 
pecting the appointment of Abbot to the monastery of St. 
Andrea at Ancona. The old man who held the station 
was already dead, when I declared my resolution, and the 
news of his appointment reached his successor a few days 
after. 

* " The convent to which I was to go was instantly decided 
upon. It was that of Sant' Catherina's, at two miles^ dis- 
tance from his own, and of which, by his new station, he 
was to be the visitor. To this arrangement I had no ob- 
jection ; I feared him not, and felt pleasure in the confidence 
of my power to defy his scrutiny. It was settled that I 
should travel under his escort; I took leave of my weak 
misguided father, and never saw him more. 

'' My subsequent fortune has arisen from many various 
causes, but all seeming to concur together to make me what 
I am. That hard unnatural state of mind, which came 
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upon me after my mother's death; gradually wore away, 
and my situation, though it rendered dissimulation neces- 
sary for the preservation of my life, was less painful than 
the life I lately led. 

** Though I could have no confidential friend (for I al- 
ways felt that my confidence might be fatal to the object of 
it) there were many who loved me. The superior was a 
woman respected by no one. She was of high birth and 
powerfiil connections, and this, added to the extd)|^and 
unusual accommodation of the establishment, its beautiful 
situation on the shores of the Adriatic, and its noble reve- 
nues, brought many ladies of high rank to her community. 
*' The weak and capricious character of the Abbess, the 
irregularity of her discipline, and her abuse of the great 
power which the extent of our revenues placed in her 
hands, were, however, loudly talked of. She died when I 
had been eight years an inhabitant of the convent, and I 
was elected to replace her without opposition. 

*' I believe Isidore rejoiced in the appointment. I think 
that he considered it as impossible that I should exercise 
power so absolute and extended, without betraying the na- 
ture of the principles, which, I am certain, he has never 
ceased to suspect were in my heart. But he was mis- 
taken, Juliet." 

There was triumph in the smile with which this was 
spoken, and in the tone with which she proceeded. 

" He has suffered tortures, or 1 greatly mistake him, as 
my growing reputation has risen before his eyes. — I am 
his master. — I have outrun him in his own narrow path. — 
it is in vain that he passes sleepless nights and restless days 
in devising snares to entrap me. Where his name is men- 
tioned once at Rome, as a champion of their tottering faith, 
mine if heard a hundred times as the glory of it — and he 
hates me — oh ! how he hates me !" 

The Abbess rose from the stone bench on which they 
were seated, and walked round a sort of buttress which 
concealed the stream, and also sheltered the retreat from 
the eyes of all who might chance to pass on the other side 
of it. She now stood upon its margin, and with her arm 
resting upon that of Juliet, who had followed her, she 
remained still and silent, as if to recover from the painful 
exertion which she had made* 
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There was a truth of feeling in the untutored mind of 
Juliet, which enabled her to understand better than long 
experience could have done without it, how idle any words 
of comfort must be, for sorrows such as she had listened to. 
She piessed the dear arm that rested on hers, but spoke not 
a word. 

"Geraldine turned homewards, but for a considerable part 
of ti^ way she continued silent, and when at length she 
spohlj^'it was in a voice that showed she was greatly ex- 
hausted. 

*'I have much more to say to you, Juliet — ^much that 
concerns yourself — but it must be in my quiet home. The 
remainder of this day must be devoted to ceremony. I 
wish it were already over, my dear child, and that I had 
quilted a place so pregnant with dear and bitter recollec- 
tions, carrying with me all that is left to recall the good, 
and make me forget the evil of my days." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Defer no time, delays have dangerous ends. 



SUAKSPEAR£. 



On entering the castle, Juliet inquired for her page; 
and was told that, the poor boy being grievously sick, 
Father Laurence had laid him down on the bed in the hope 
of relieving the pain in his head, which w«is what he chiefly 
complained of. 

As soon as the tedious business of dinner was ended, 
Juliet went with Olive to visit him, and found that the poor 
child had cried himself to sleep. 

** Good Father Laurence is completely taken in by that 
boy," said Olive, as she pointed to the pillow still wet with 
his tears. 

" Look there, Signora — and you will see all that is the 
matter with him. He has been crying his eyes out, like a 
spoiled imp as he iB, because he has found that you are 
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going, without taking him, forsooth, to play his ape's tricks 
among the holy sisters of Sant' Catharina*s." 

** Poor fellow ! Do not wake him, Olive. I fear, indeed, 
it will be impossible for me to take him there ; yet I do be- 
lieve that the little creature will almost break his heart, if 
he be lefl. I have been cruel to forget him as I have done." 

Though hopeless that any arrangement could be madety 
which this parting might be avoided, Juliet went to her aunt, 
and mentioned the hopeless sorrow of her little pagts!!;* 

** We will take him with us," said the Abbess immediately. 

This unexpected answer was almost as welcome to Juliet, 
as she knew it would be to the boy, and she earnestly ex- 
pressed her joy and gratitude. 

** You must not hope to have him always near you, Juliet," 
said her aunt, laughing ; <*a page is not a regular part of a 
novice's equipment — but I think I can find the means of 
establishing him at no great distance — and I doubt not but 
he will prefer that to being left here." 

Juliet undertook to answer for him, that he would be ready 
and willing to perform any service within the compass of his 
small power. 

' " Provided that from time to time he be permitted to get a 
glance at his liege lady?" 

*' Just so," replied Juliet, ** if that can be managed, Mor- 
gante will be satisfied any whjsre." 

*' Well, we must see about it. Your father will not object 
to his leaving the castle, I suppose ?" 

" Oh, no ; he was never partial to the poor boy, and I 
think he will be pleased to get rid of him. And Olive T — 
what is to become of her ?" 

" Whatever may best please herself, — provided it does 
not bring her to Sant' Catherina's" 

" I have no wish that she should accompany us, believe 
me ; her manners have been long very displeasing to roe, 
and it will be quite a relief to lose sight and hearing of her 
grave and gay impertinences." 

The day passed away ; Juliet's preparations! were com- 
pleted ; the little Morgante made supremely happy by learn- 
ing that he was to be included in the Abbess's suite ; and 
Olive perfectly satisfied by the permission of remaining first 
lady of the wardrobe at the castle. The little Ferdmand 
done looked sorrowfiil at the mention of the approaching 



^paration ; but the promise of a voyage on the Adriatic, to 
visit his sister on the day she should take the veil^ succeeded 
in consoling him. 

N^eiver did the gorgeous colouring of that beautiful sea 
look brighter than on the morning of Juliet's departure. 
The leaving, probably for ever, the paternal roof, especially 
wh^n no other espousals are before us, than such as were 
offered to poor Juliet, must in general be a mournful busi- 
ness;^ 'but, on this occasion, it Was not so. It is true, that 
the tender-hearted nuns shed teats as they look leave of their 
friend Olive, and the priests exchanged benedictions with 
great solemnity ; but, on the whole, the adieus were rather 
joyous than sorrowful. The principal personages were 
especially well pleased that a meeting so long delayed, and 
which, duritig a few hours, had threatened an end so hostile^ 
was finally brought to this happy conclusion. 

The holy train were again escorted, with every tnark of 
reverence, to the water's edge ; the Count waved adignified 
farewell from his charger ; the little Ferdinand imitated the 
action ; the sails swelled, the prow was fumed to the souths 
and again the Abbess of Sant'Catherina's and herattendants, 
were bounding over the blue waves. 

As soon as the pageant was fairly over, some strong 
recollections of the conversation he had held with the Monk 
Dominic, seemed to recur to the Count. He turned to Fa- 
ther Laurence, who had accompanied the procession on his 
mule, and said with some earnestness — 

*' Now, good father, — delay no longer. Ride over at 
once to your convent, and tell your friend how matters stand 
with us. Tell him, from me, that he will do well to forget 
all that he heai'd when last at the castle. — You understand 
me ?" 

*' Perfectly, my son" replied Father Laurence, arranging 
the housings of his beast, " and I hope I may succeed in 
making the matter as intelligible to my brother Dominic, as 
it is to me." 

"Surely, good Father, you cannot suppose, that if I con- 
descend to avow that, for a short space, and during the influ- 
ence of too great warmth of temper (for the which I have 
already done penance,) I fell into error, surely you cannot 
imagine that a brother of the Santa Croce would remember 
what I should wish him to forget ?" 

VOL. I — ^M. 
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*' I would hope not, ray son. Nevertheless, you should 
ever keep in raind, that great as is the attachment and grat- 
itude of all that community for every member of your house 
— ^they can none of them be expected to feel the same fidth* 
fill devotion as your humble confessor." 

** Then do whatever you find necessary, my good Father ■•;% 
— ^I have no reserves with you — I am not myself better ac 
quainted with the actual state of my finances, than you B.nt— 
but if a few masses to atone for my mistake^-or a donation of 
candles for the shrine of St. Dominic, would make the matter 

easier 1 shall be willing to abide by any engagement you 

may see it advisable to make." 

This was exactly such a mission as Father Laurence 
liked to undertake ; and assuring his patron both of the 
zeal with which it should be executed, and his entire con- 
fidence in its success, he departed. 

Before noon he returned, and brought the unexpected in- 
telligence that Father Dominic had left the convent. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

De I'ambition naissent les jalousies d^vorantes ; et cette passion, 
si basse et si l§iche, est pourtant le vice et le malheur des grands. 

Mabsillon. 

Though the departure of Juliet was entirely in accor- 
dance with her own wish, there was still some mixture of 
melandloly in it. She was quitting the scene of all her little 
interests,and a tear was in her eye as she waved her l€ist fare- 
well to the crowd. But as she turned from it, she saw her 
aunt standing close beside her ; that name, lately so dreaded 
now seemed to contain in itself a charm against every ill, 
present and future. Hanging on her arm, sometimes looking 
m her face, and sometimes following the direction of her eye, 
as it watched the receding outline of the shore, Juliet soon 
ergot every sensation but that of pleasure. 

A favouring gale carried them rapidly and steadily along, 
between the deep unclouded blue of the heavens and the 
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bright wavy mirror that reflected its beauty. The soft sea* 
breeze blew gaily in Juliet's face, as she stood at the stem 
of the vessel, and she felt conscious of inhaling health and 
cheerfulness with every breathy Morgante, who had never 
been on tliesea before, was in^tacies, and not even his 
respect for the Abbess could prevent his testifying his de- 
light by a thousand childish gambols and expressions. 

Thenuns, half.pleased, half-frightened, stood respectfully 
apart; and, in lo^ whispers, exchanged among themselves 
innumerable expressions of wonder, mingled with invoca. 
tions to half the saints on the calender, every time the wind 
whistled in the shrouds. The monks hung listlessly over 
the vessel's side ; and the captain declared (but without ai 
oath,) that it was a blessing to convey such a holy freight, 
for the very winds blew kind and christianly. 

In a word, the litle voyage was perfectly favourable, and 
the vessel reached Ancona, almost as punctually at the hour 
she was looked for, as if she had been borne thither by 
steam. 

About a mile before they reached Ancona, the towers of 
Sant' Catherina's became visible. " Look there, Juliet^'* 
said the Abbess, leading her to the side of the vessel — ^** there 
i? the roof that has so long been mine, and which is now, I 
hope, to shelter you in peace." 

Juliet looked at the dark high walls ; but though their ex- 
tent was magnificent, and the situation of thebulilding, which 
was so close upon the sea as to form at that point its boun- 
dary, most pre-eminently beautiful, she involuntarily sighed 
as she looked at the stately edifice. 

The Abbess smiled, and easily reading her thoughts, re» 
plied to them by adding — 

** Not for ever, Juliet: — ^not for twenty years, not for one, 
I hope." 

Juliet returned the smile, and now acknowledged that 
nothing could be more noble than the outline and position of 
the building. 

<< Observe that long stone balustrade, Juliet, that stretches 
along above the water, nearly the whole length of the build- 
ing — that encloses a terrace, which, when sheltered by the 
walls of the convent from the rays of the western sun, is, 
perhaps, as beautiful a walk as the world can furnish. 
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" Are the nuns and novices- permitted to use it ?" inquired 
Juliet. 

<' Only by special permission, and then they must be at* 
tended either by the mother of the novices, or some other 
elderly sister, appointed hf me. — But 1 have found that 
walk a greater comfort than you can well imagine.'* 

" And those low arches," inquired Juliet, '' that run the 
whole length behind it — what is their purpose ? How the sea 
dashes against their buttresses. — Are there any chaaibers 
behind them ? That incessant sound would be fearfully dis- 
maL" 

The Abbess did not reply ; her attention seemed occupied 
by reconnoitering the building, at a very short distance from 
which, the vessel was now passing. 

" What a pity it is, dear aunt," said Juliet " that we4Mui- 
aot land here at once ; instead of going on to Ancona. — 
t do so hate the idea of this visit to St. Andre's. If we landed 
here, we should escape it." 

*' We should, Juliet — and, though seldom resorted to, I 
believe such a landing would be possible. But did I yield to 
the temptation," she continued, in a whisper, " I should, for 
the first time, infringe a system which has enabled me to 
baffle all the toils its Abbot would have thrown around me. 
You know what the sight of his countenance, what the sound 
of his voice, must be to me — yet I have never once avoided 
him."' 

" But tell me — is it indeed necessary that I should attend 
you thither?" asked Juliet anxiously. ** Might I not remain 
at an inn '? — or on board the vessel ? Let sister Martha re- 
main with me till " 

"Juliet," interrupted her aunt, "he would not continue 
for an hour, unacquainted with the fact that I have brought 
you with me ; and your not waiting upon him, would imme- 
diately be imputed to motives that might be very injurious 
to me." 

"Enough ! enough ! dearest," eagerly exclaimed Ju- 
liet— "I would face him — were he sonaething still worse than 
he is— forgive my cowardly shrinking." 

" I may well forgive it, Juliet, when hardly a week of 
my life passes, without my being assailed by the same feel- 
ing. You will conquer it as I have done, and from a nobler 
motive; for mine has been but self preservation." 
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A few moments more brought them before the beautiful 
old city of Ancona; ancj^ for the time, all other feelings in 
the mind of Juliet were l6s( in those of admiration and 
wonder. ' 

This was the first time she hatftver visited a city. Even 
Venice, though the neighbouring wonder of the place where 
she was born, was still unknown ; and the busy scene 
burst upon her, with a degree of animation and bustle that 
was equally uneafj^ted and astounding. The party she 
was with, however, was not particularly well calculated io 
show her the wonders of the city. With their hoods close- 
ly drawn over their faces, and their thick veils completely 
enveloping their persons, the nuns, preceded by their Ab- 
bess, hurried at once into the shelter of an inn, which stood 
close by the landing-place. Juliet, afler standing for one 
short moment at the door, to look upon a scene so anima- 
ted, and so new, entered afler them : and Morgante, trem* 
bling half with fear and half with delight, kept fast hold of 
her mantle, and, contrary to all etiquette, followed the party 
into a large room, that appeared to have been prepared for 
them. 

A night passed on board rendered some repair of their 
simple, but nice toilet, necessary for the holy ladies, before 
they presented themselves to the Abbot of St. Andrea ; and 
Juliet was given to understand, not only by the words of her 
aunt, but by the gestures, exclamations, and grimaces of the 
four nuns, that the absence of her little attendant was vehe- 
mently desired. He was accordingly dismissed ; but be* 
fore he lefl the room obtained permission to attend his mis- 
tress, in his quality of page, to the monastery. 

The distance from the inn to St. Andrea's was rather 
less than a mile ; but the Abbess, her attendant nuns, and 
Juliet, mounted their mules, while the monks and a few of 
the domestics preceded them on foot. Among these waa 
Morgante, and when Juliet arrived at the gate of the monas^r 
tery, she found him standing, with an air of prodigiously in- 
creased consequence, ready to hold the bridle of her mule, 
while a groom assisted her to dismount. 

Nothing could be more gloomy than the appearance and 
situation of the building; and Juliet thought, as she entered 
the low massive|archway,|that the dark soul of its Abbot was 
weU suited with a home. The outer gate» and the interior 
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door were both open, and the priests who had attended the 
Abbess to Albano, and who all belonged to the monastery 
of St. Andrea, ushered them in ; fcut no other person was 
to be seen. This noiseless solitude, after the busy and ani- 
mated streets of Ancona, Itaid something awful in it ; yet, 
long as was the cold, dark, vaulted passage, through which 
they were led, Juliet wished it had been longer still, whea 
they reached the door at which it terminated, for within it 
was Isidore Bartohe. The respite of »,fK>ment followed ; 
— it was but an ante-room. Here the confessor of the Ab- 
bess, req^uested her to sit down, while he announced hec 
arrival to his superior. 

Juliet looked at her aunt, but met no glance in return ; 
the eyes of Geraldine were fixed upon the ground. In a 
moment the confessor returned, and the Abbess immedia|aly 
rose and passed on. At the door of the inner chamber stood 
the Abbot, waiting to receive her : his salutation was pro* 
foundly respectful, and was returned with equal ceremony. 
The four recluses were each honoured with a separate 
"Ave," but he started when he saw Juliet, who only became 
visible, as the nuns, behind whom she had entered moved on 
to seats at the other end of the apartment. 

" Who is the young lady, holy mother ?" said he abruptly 
addressing the Abbess. 

**The lady Juliet d' Albano, my lord," she replied, "the 
daughter of my brother ; she brings you, my lord, a written 
greeting from her father, who had the honour of being for a 
time your pupil." 

Juliet presented the letter, and bent her knees as she did 
80. The Abbot took her hand, and placed her on a chair 
beside her aunt ; his touch made her tremble, and the more 
80, perhaps, from the death- like coldness of his hand. It 
was evidient that he was struggling with some strong emo- 
tion, of which she was the cause ; for, though he spoke not, 
he still stood before the chair in which he had placed her,, 
with his eyes fixed upon her ; his lips trembled, and his 
cheek was as pale as ashes. At length he again addressedthe 
Abbess, with more abruptness than seemed consistent with, 
the general dignity of his manner, and said — 

" You intend her for the cloister, holy mother 1" 

**It iVher father's will^ my lord/' 

" And, doubtless, it is yours too ?" 



"Assuredly; I receive near me, with pleasure,. so dear 
a relative." 

*• \Vhen will she begin her noviciate ?" 
'' As soon as it may suit yourjordship to appoint a day 
for the cermony," ^ 

" To so^lessed a work thete should be no delay. We 
will name next Monday, holy mother — I will myself give 
her the habit." * ' . 

Had Juliet been UriAuoh a stranger to the character of 
the Abbot, as she was to hi^ person, this zealous haste 
might have appeared to be the effect of devotion, or of cour- 
tesy, or perhaps of both ; but, as it was, she felt that he 
only welcomed another victim ; and not all her trust in the 
will and power of her aunt to save her, could prevent a 
feelii% of terror creeping over her, a^ she listened to him. 
Nothing could have been better calculated to restore her 
courage than the tone of voice in which the Abbess replied— 

•* Your lordship will thereby confer an honour, of which 
her father will be deeply sensible. ThinJc you, sister Mar- 
tha, that her habit may be ready by Monday ?" 

" There will be many ready to aid so good a work, dear 
mother," replied the nun. 

" Then Monday it shall be," said the Abbess , and in a 
tone of such assured cheerfulness, that Juliet felt it would 
be treason to her aunt, to fear any event which she could 
arrange in such an accent. 

" How long has the young lady V vocation been decided 
upon ?" inquired Isidore^ in a voice so gentle, as instantly 
to recall to Juliet the description she had so lately listened 
to, from her aunt. 

" My brother,. I believe, has long intended it, but he wait- 
ed my arrival to announce it to my niece." 

** It must have been joyful news to you, holy mother J' 

*^ I aim not sure, my lord, that it was so, on first hearing 
it. Lady Juliet is so young, that I doubted if she could 
herself be sure that her inclinations accorded with her 
father's wishes." 

'' I have found her^ my lord Abbot, so docife in mind and 
so pure in heart, that my objections^ to receiving her are 
completely removed," 

" Could you doubt this, holy mother^ ia^a daughter of 
your house?" 
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Tlie meer with which this was attered, was so ill con- 
oealedy that Geraldine, with all her command of counte* 
nance, coloured slightly, hat she recovered herself in a 
moment, and answered wi^qaiet dignity : *' You say tniljy 
my lord-— a docile mind, nm a pure heart, are what I migit 
well expect to find in Juliet d*Albano — ^but my experience 
has taoght me to believe, that some touch of sorrow is ne* 
cessary before, in nearly youth, the mii^can be brought to 
look upon seclusion fiom the wdrlcl, aithe surest road to 
peace." 

^ Then I am to understand, that the young lady has 
either been unhappy in her home, or that she takes the veil 
reluctanllyr' 

*' Neither, my lord,** — said Juliet most unexpectodly, 
*^ but I could not know my aunt, without wishing, yotllgiift^ 
I am, both to be with her, and to be like her." 

'* You answer freely and well, young lady," replied Isi- 
dore, ^ and when I say in return, that I hope your fortune 
may resemble hers, I anticipate for you a glorious reward 
for the youthful courage of your conduct, and your Ian- 
gua^." 

He then rose, and opening the door of another room, 
which made part of the suite appropriated to his especial 
use, he said : — 

" A small collation awaits you, ladies — will you partake 
it now? The air of the sea is wont to improve the appetite 
—I hope it is so in your case." 

This speech was obeyed, with so much alacrity, that it 
appeared the hospitable wish of the Abbot was likely to be 
jgratified. 

The party placed themselves at table, at the corners of 
which were placed dumb waiters, containing every thing 
supposed necessary for the repast, as none of the attend- 
ants of the establishment could appear without an infringe-^ 
ment of their rules. 

When seated at the table, Juliet was so placed as to af- 
ford her an opportunity of examining the still handsome 
countenance of the Abbot. He was now near seventy 
years of age, but his person had lost nothing of its majesty, 
his features none of their expression. His hair, which had 
been jet black, was now as remarkable for its silver white- 
ness; and the noble forehead, now left entirely bare, seem- 
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ed to have gained in dignity, what it had lost in comeli- 
nipss. 

Though young in the study of physiognomy, Juliet saw^ 
or fancied she saw, lurking in the deep-set eye, and in the 
corners of the still firm and wall-formed mouth, decided 
indications of the hard and subtle nature she had heard de- 
scribed; and so intently was she occupied in. tracing these, 
that she continued her gaze unconsciously when the Ab- 
bot turned his searching glance upon herself; nor was it 
till his proud eye fell before the steadfast examination of hers, 
that she became aware of his having remarked her. 

If she had disconcerted him, it was but for a moment ; for 
he proceeded to fulfil the duties of a corteous host with grave 
but. graceful politeness. No conversation, however, took 
place at table, excepting between the two superiors ; and 
this chiefly on topics of business connected with the church. 
'*Have you heard further, my lord, of the question respect- 
ing the nuns of the good Jesus, at Ravenna?" 

" Only this much, holy mother,, that their visitor is not 
considered competent to decide it ; and that a convocation 
of as many superiors throughout the state of the church, as 
can be prevailed on to attend, is to be holden at Ravenna, 
on the tenth of next month," 

** It is not often, as your lordship knows," replied the 
Abbess, *' that I obey these requisitions ; for I think I do more 
good by remaining within the walls of my own convent—- but 
on this occasion I shall attend, for I feel much interest in the 
decision," 

It chanced that as the Abbess said this, the eyes of Juliet 
were again fixed on the face of Isidore ; and she observed- 
a smile of remarkable expression, though to her perfectly 
unintelligible, upon his lips : but it passed in a moment, for 
when he raised his head from the bow, by which alone he 
had replied to the speech of the Abbess, all trace of it was 
gone. 

The Abbot had laid the Count's letter on his table with- 
out reading it, but he now testified his interest in his former 
pupil, by inquiring for his health, and that of his son ; after 
expressing his satisfaction at the favourable answer, he con- 
tinued : — 

" The convent of the Santa Croce is ever the object of the 
Count's pious munificence, I hope?" 
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**I have every reason to believe so, my lord," replied 
the Abbess, " his present confessor is a brother of the com- 

momty." 

<« They have some eminently pious men among them,*— 
there' is one in particular, the brother Dominic, who is an 
honour to his profession. Do you chance to know, holy 
mother, if my lord, your brother, be much acquainted with 
himr 
*'I did not hear him named, my lordii!' 
"Then you have never seen him, holy mother?" 
«* Never." 

Here the conversation rested for some minutes ; but the 
Abbess revived it by saying : — 

" A confessor of course, was with my children yesterday ; 
can you tell me, my lord, how it fares with the daughter who 
has so lately joined us? — sister Camilla, I mean — I greatly 
fear her health is failing.'* 

Juliet was again (drawn by curiosity too powerful to re- 
mat) earnestly watching the countenance of the Abbot, and 
again she was struck by the effect her aunt's words pro- 
duced on it. He almost started as she uttered the name of 
the nun ; but, af\er a moment, replied in his usual placid tone, 
that Father Simione had not mentioned the state of her 
health." 

** I, too, thought she looked delicate," he continued, — 
"but the appears a pious and obedient nun. What have 
you found her, most holy mother, in these more important 
respects?" 

" Every thing that I could wish, my lord," replied Ge- 
raldine, earnestly ; ^' she is an amiable and most interest- 
ing woman, and I trust our fine sea air, and our tender care 
for her, will ere long restore her health." 

The Abbess now rose from the table, and thanking her 
stately entertainer for his hospitality, signified her wish to 
proceed on her journey. The party re-entered the sitting- 
room, and the Abbott sounded a small silver bell, which 
stood on the table. It was immediately answered by the 
appearance of a monk at the door. The inquiry — 

" Are the attendants of the Abbess of Sant' Catherina's 
in readiness ?" was answered in the affirmative. 
A solemn " Benedicite !" was uttered by the Abbott, cud 
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the closely veiled group departed, followed aa before by 
Juliet. 

In the ante- room she found her page; his merry ey<9 

sought hers, as if he had much to tell ; but a reproving 

glance sent him from her side ; and as she passed with a 

light and joyful step through the hated gateway, she saw 

him holding her mule by the rein, with all the important 

gravity of office. As the Abbess rode with a slow and 

stately pace, Morgante continued to walk by the side of his 

mistress ; and as soon as they had turned a comer of the 

road, which took them completely out of sight of the con- 

vent gates, he drew from his bosom a glove, which he hdd 

up to her, saying — 

" Did you ever see a glove like that before, Signora t" 

Juliet stooped forward, and took the glove ^in her hand, 

she recollected it immediately, and said 

** It is the glove my aunt found in the wood at Albanoi 
Morgante. Why did you not find the owner of it, as she 
told you to do?" 

** Because the owner was not in the Castle, Signora, and 
the Lady Abbess gave me no orders to seek for him, out of 
it. But you are quite mistaken, Signora ; this is not the 
glove the Abbess gave me." 

" Then it is the fellow to it, Morgante — where did you 
fin dit?" 

** Even in that holy mansion yonder that we have just 
quitted ; 1 saw it lying on the window-seat of a room where 
the pious gentry vouchsafed us some food; I knew the 
reverend embroidery the instant 1 looked on it ; and as t 
knew one glove was worth nothing — why, you know, Sig- 
nora, I took nothing when I contrived, while peering out 
of the dark casement, to thrust this into my bosom." 

** You were wrong to take it, boy ; nevertheless," said 
Lady Juliet, pushing forward her mule to reach the side of 
her aunt ; and as soon as she had overtaken her, she put the 
glove into her hand. 

It was some time before the Abbess recollected the cir- 
cumstance of having found a glove, and when she did, she 
was by no means able to identify its fellow. 

•* I cannot say that the gloves may not be alike, my dear 
child," said she, ** for in truth I know not, as accurately as 
you seem to do, the colour and ornaments of the one I gave 
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your page ; but I think ydu will find you are mistakfeU, if 
Morgante has still the means of comparing the two to- 
gether.'* 

<« Yes, I have, holy mother," said the boy, who was still 
close 10 Juliet's side, '* I have the fellow to this glove pack* 
ed away safely with my best jacket; I thought it too pretty 
to be lost, and there was no one in the castle who would 
own it." 

" Did you show it to the monks who accompanied me 
from St. Andrea's, Morgante ? As you found it there, I 
have little doubt that it belongs to one of them." 

** No, holy mother, indeed it does not ; for they not 
only told me it did not belong to them ; but added, one and all 
of them, that such dainty silk embroidery suited not the 
lowly and pious brethren of St. Andrea's. 

" Then I confess, "replied the Abbess, ** that I am quite 
Uhable to explain the mystery ; and, moreover, am^ready to 
allow, which is what Juliet and you want me to do, — thai 
it really is one." 

The lofty and extensive walls of St. Catherina's were 
soon in sight ; and as her aunt was silent, Juliet occupied 
herself in trying to analyze her own feelings as she ap- 
proached them. It was not easy to do so ; but, perhaps, 
curiosity was that which predominated. 

It was not that a convent was new to her ; she had pass- 
ed several years in one : but this circumstance tended 
rather to increase than diminish her curiosity. She knew 
perfectly well how an Abbess ruled, and how nuns and no- 
vices obeyed ; but then it was a Catholic Abbess, presiding 
over an institution, founded on her own^ principles ; her 
WXit had declared herself a protestant. Hov could this be? 
Juliet knew little of controversy ; but in those days it 
WW impossible to live either in a convent, or out of it, 
without hearing, almost daily, that the whole Christian 
worid were at deadly issue upon the subject of religion. 

OftthoUcti and protestants, or rather, in the phraseology 
to >vhioh ^1)0 was accustomed, the true church and the 
hort>tictt» Wf 1*0 waging a war together, more steadfast in 
hiit^% and Xiiow savagely cruel in tactics, than had ever 
b^ro de«M>lattKl the earth. Yet her noble aunt was both a 
iUUUittI proto^tant, and a most esteemed Abbess. Again 
Joiiiii iAt«trad]y oxdaimed— *< How can this be?" 
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Her own strange and doubtful situation, too, hung heavi- 
ly upon her heart ; and when she thought of the change 
she was making from the unfettered occupation of her own 
time, and the full enjoyment of nature, to the formal, heavy, 
unvarjring routine of a convent, the recollection of which 
was so hateful to her — she looked so grave, so lost in 
thought, and so perfectly imlike her gay young self, that 
the Abbess, as she watched her descending from her mule, 
was startled by her altered looks, and received her almost 
in her arms, with an earnest inquiry if she felt unwell, 
^he look, the voice of Geraldlne, at once produced their 
wonted effect. Juliet again forgot every thing, but that 
she was with her, and stepped forward, under the dark arch- 
way, if not gaily, at least with the soothing consciousness 
of depending for protection upon the person from whom 
she most wished to receive it. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Quand nous avons le coBur sain, nous tirons parti detout, et tout 
86 tourneenplaisirs. 

J. J. ROUIBEAU. 

The Abbess and her train had scarcely left the convent 
of St. Andrea, when Isidore shut himself into his study, 
and wrote the following letter. 

" From Isidore Bartone to Dominic di Pino. 

" Within an hour after your departure she arrived. You 
profess to feel yourself under obligations to me, di Pino, 
and have ever shown a strong desire to acquit yourself of 
them. Be satisfied — you have overpaid them a thousand- 
fold. Had the act which saved your neck from the power 
of the law, been achieved by the loss of both mine eyes, 
still should I say — you have over-paid it. At last, I have 
her then. I breathe more freely as I write the words. 

" Can you not fancy, my di Pino, the feelings with which 
I watched the smooth and polished haughtiness of this wo- 
man ? That air of quiet, firmly rooted power, which used 

VOL. I — V. 
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to act upon 1117 burning hatred, like oil upon flame, now,-* 
that I knew, it tottered to its fall, was sweet to me, as a 
cooling draught to the thirsty traveller. At last I have 
her* But this girl, this Jul^t is come with her. What 
does this mean t Some faltering change of purpose ? But 
it matters not — ^I have her too. It is another e^ of the 
viper that stung me. So hatefully like too ! But — it shall 
b^ crushed. All that I ask of the God whom I have serv- 
ed in fastings, in vigils, and in scourgings, all that I ask is 
li£»— till tha^ accursed race have felt my strength, beyond 
their power to scorn it ! 

^ I am doubly sure of her, di Pino. With skill and per- 
severance that might suffice to win an empire. 1 have suc- 
ceeded in placing Camilla d'Organio in her hands ^Did 

I tell you the history of that girl ? You have so bewild- 
ered my sober intellects by the happiness, the unaccustom- 
ed happiness you have bestowed on me, my di Pino, that in 
truth I know not. 

** The facts are these. 

''A young and noble gentleman of Rome, by name 
Cesario di Mondello, was chosen by the Cardinal Rivalta 
as the husband of his niece. You know, I believe, how 
near and dear this niece is to her uncle. Otavia Rivalta 
loved Mondello, and the cardinal announced to the young 
man, his happiness ; but, to his unspeakable rage, it was 
declined. 

'* Otavia, who with the figure of an angel is said to have 
the heart of a fury, watched him, found out that he haunted 
the house of one Filippo d*Organio, who had a lovely 
daughter, and set at work, I know not how many feminine 
intrigues, to make this girl a nun^ It is quite needless to 
follow these, through all their windings ; it is enough to 
know that the cardinal's power and his niece's vengeance 
achieved their object, that Camilla d'Organio was placed 
in the convent of St. Urbano, at Rome — and professed. 
Professedi observe; of that there is sufficient record* 
Mondello was furious,— declared that she was already his 
wife, defied the cardinal openly, and was banished from 
Rome, He found the means, however, of contriving a 
plan of escape for Camiila, wUch was all but suocess&l ; 
•he was recognised and secured in a house where she had 
aecreted hermf, at the distance of a hundred yarda firom 
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her convent, three days after she had quitted it. The 
superior refused to receive her again ; and her father, who 
had secured the friendship of Cardinal Rivalta by using all 
his power to place the girl in a cloister, obtained her pardoD 
through his influence, with a promise that the whole bun- 
ness should be concealed, and admission obtained for 
her in some respectable convent at a distance. Rivalta 
sent id me, stating the facts, and desiring me to seek some 
place for her reception. He added, in his light way, that 
if the lady proved with child, the holy sisterhood might 
( havQ the nursing it. Whether this were & mere idle jest, 
Qir^hat he had some intimation of the truth, I know not. 
It was enough for me, that the thing was possible ; and I 
determined that the blot should fall upon the immaculate 
conununity of Sant' Catherina's; certain that if it did fall, 
our catholic Abbess would find it difficult to act the part 
that would be assigned her in such a drama. Now, should 
she flinch, di Pino. — The girl is arrived there — Simione has 
confessed her, but learnt nothing from her. Strange whis- 
pers are, however, already afloat among her companions, 
and it is probable that the true faith may soon receive the 
wholesome stimulative of a Requiescai in pace. These 
things always do good ; they act upon the church as bitter 
drugs do on the body ; they purge the foul humours gene- 
rated by torpid indifierenco^ and refresh the healthful 
current of the blood. 

*'Our saintly Abbess will doubtless hear of this, from 
some of her well-disciplined flock, before she sleeps this 
night. On Monday her precious niece is to receive from 
me the habit of a novice— and then — should she not, as in 
duty bound, apd by the positive laws of conventual dis- 
cipline commanded, should she not communicate the report 
to me — we may pretty well guess what will follow. 1 have 
her, di Pino, and I will hold her in my gripe, till she shall 
cease to be. Then*— shall I not again hav^ my foot upon 
the neck of my enemy ? He still lives, that wretohed 
heretic, whose accursed pen robbed me of the fair prefer- 
ment which my zeal had won. It was within my grasp, 
and he tore it from me. 

"Farewell, my friend! be ready with your evidence 
when I send for you : she shall be overwhelmed — buried a 
thousand ffithon^ de^p under the damning prooft of her 
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accumulated guilt. Let none at the Santa Croce know 
that your short absence was other than a pilgrimage. It 
was a pilgrimage, di Pino, a holy pilgrimage. Should I 
^ver reach the station it has been the object of my life to 

obtain this business will recall my name to them, di 

Pino. Whatever happens to me think not that my 

soul's friond shall be forgotten. 

« Thine in the faith of Christ, * 

"Isidore Bartone." 

While her enemy was thus meditating her destruction,*' 
Geraldine d'Albano felt herself happier than she had been 
for many years, or than, only a few days before, she had 
ever hoped to be again. Every look, every word of Juliet, 
spoke the most devoted affection for her, and the hope of 
guarding her from sorrow, labouring for her happiness, 
and finally of ensuring it in the way she herself desired, 
filled her heart with gladness. She was now returning to 
duties which, though always punctually fulfilled, had often 
been tedious and irksome ; but now she thought she should 
feel them so, no longer ; and as she led her young niece 
into her home, all that had ever made it a painfiil one to 
her, seemed changed, or utterly forgotten. ^ 

The first thing that struck the young novice, was the 
appearance of universal pleasure at the return of the 
superior. It was expressed, however, by very little of out- 
ward demonstration. The Abbess passed onward to her 
parlour, and outside the door of this room a large party of 
the nuns was assembled, evidently for the satisfaction of 
getting a look at the Abbess as she passed. That this was 
really the motive, was shown by many phrases, which met 
her ear, as she followed. 

" The saints bless her!" 

"How well she looks." 

" Thank God ! we have her safe again," and the 
like. 

Geraldine passed through them, with a look of smiling 
kindness, which seemed intended for all ; for she dis- 
tinguished none by any particular salutation. This kind- 
ness, too, was mixed with an air of dignity, which,. though 
it did not amount to haughtiness, was, at least, equally 
distant firom familiar intimacy. Every one, however. 
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appeared satisfied, and never were ^^ golden opinioiis'* 
more legible, than those which Juliet now read in the 
numerous eyes that were fixed upon her aunt. 

As the Abbess entered the room, Juliet looked back at 
the crowd of nuns, to see if any of them werc^ about to 
follow, but perceived that, having lost sight of their 
superior, all their attention was now turned to the four 
companions of her excursion. Each of these was immedi- 
ately surrounded by a set of her particular intimates, and 
thus they moved off in four distinct bodies, to enjoy the 
mutual luxury of telling and hearing all the miniature 
events which had occurred since they parted. In this 
intercourse^ however, the travellers were naturally the 
first speakers ; they considered this as their right, and it 
made no trifling part of the advantage which accrued to 
them, from the envied distinction conferred by the expeditkM^ 
to Albano. 

But when this first tribute to the importance of foreign 
wonders had been paid, the other party grew important in 
their turn ; for they had news to tell of events within the 
cloister, at least equal in interest to any that were recount* 
ed from without. 

Of these we shall hear when they reach the Abbess, for 
we must now return to her. Having given this first glanc^ 
of natural curiosity to those who were, for a time, to be 
her companions, Juliet followed her aunt into the par- 
lour. 

Here again she saw many indications that the return of 
the Abbess was welcome. Several little jars, filled with 
the choicest flowers, were placed in dtfiferezit parts of the 
room ; — the shades of the casements were carefully arrang- 
ed, and at one of them were placed a chair and foot-stool, 
with a table beside them, on which were spread figs, 
grapes, and mulberries, in little baskets, fofrmed by their 
own freshly-gathered leaves. The apartment was coot 
and fragrant, and the fond welcome she received firom the 
noble recluse, as she entered, would have made a less 
agreeable retreat appear delightfiil to Juliet. 

^'Kind souls!" exclaimed the Abbess, pointing to the 
pretty preparation for her arrival ;-^^* Flowers and fruit 
are furnished by our gardens, Juliet ; and they are luxuries ^ 
which my nuns know ( prises I dedlyt ooV we oontiDued, ' 
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placing a chair for Juliet beside her own, and gently push- I 
ing the frail baskets towards her, — ** I doubt not, but that 
every one of the community has assisted to set forth this 
little table, and to decorate my room; sister Agatha 
plaited these handles with tendrils of the vine ; Philippa 
wove the bottoms with the young leaves of the olive; 
Rose and Teresa have twisted the sides together thus 
cleverly ; and all the rest have, I will answer for it, been 
roaming through the gardens, since day-break, to pick the 
finest fruit, and to gather all this world of flowers." 

" They love. you," said Juliet; — "How easy is it to 
read that, in all their little labours : — and who was it ar- 
ranged these flowers ? — I never saw boaquets so graceful, 
and so much out of the common way.'' 

" Ah ! those were placed, 1 am sure, by my poor Ca- 
milla. • I have already learnt to know her light, wavy, 
delicate bouquets from all others." 

" Your poor Camilla ? and who is that ?" 

" She is the nun who has lately joined us ; you heard 
me inquire for her, of the Abbot ; she appears ill, and 
unhappy ; nevertheless, there is something peculiarly 
pleasing about her ; you must cultivate her acquaintance, 
Juliet ; I may not distinguish any one, by paying them 
T)articular attention ; but you are not so restrained, and I 
hope you may win her friendship, and be a comfort to 
her ; but remember this can only be through your own 
attention and kindness to her ; — were I to present her par- 
ticularly to my niece, as her future friend, I should draw 
down upon her more jealousy, than any affection from 
either of us could easily atone for." 

" I hope I may find her willing to receive me as a 
friend," replied Juliet ; " I, on my part, am willing to 
give her all the love I can spare from you. — But why may 
you not distinguish her yourself, if you think she deserves 
It ?" 

Geraldine smiled at the question. 

" You have never been an abbess — nor a queen, Juliet, 
or you would not ask this." 

" Oh, what a life for you !" exclaimed Juliet ; " you 
have then lived without a companion, and without a 
friend ?" 

" Most surely I have, in your sense of the word," re- 
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plied the Abbess, *' and this has, indeed, been my only 
real sorrow. The world, as it is called, I never knew — 
and could, therefore, easily determine to forget its name — 
but the conversations, the readings, the reasonings, with 

my mother . Every year that has passed since I lost 

them, has only taught me to prize them more. But do 
not look at me so pitifully, dearest ; — I have found her 
again in you. You are an extraordinary girl, Juliet, con- 
sidermg the scanty advantages you have had — but my 
mother's spirit is in your eyes — and it will be strange, if 
in the ample leisure of this still retreat, you do not learn 
to feel and think as she did." 

At this moment the door opened, and a veiled head ap- 
peared at it ; but it was immediately Withdrawn, and the 
door closed. 

" Surely, that was sister Agatha — run, Juliet, and re- 
call her. She must have something more than common to 
communicate, or she would not come thus, without a 
summons." 

Juliet obeyed, and presently returned with the nun, who 
was a pleasing-looking woman, about forty. 

" You are engaged, dear mother ?" she said, pausing 
at the door. 

" Not so, but that I can receive you, my daughter," 
replied the Abbess. " Do you wish to speak to me, sister 
Agatha?'' 

" When you are alone, holy mother." 
"Call hither the mother of the novices then, sister 
Agatha, and she shall lead my niece to her cell. Return 
with her — and I will then speak with you." 
The nun left the room to obey. 

<' I fear I shall be a good deal occupied, for some days, 
Juliet, in hearing from the elder nuns, all that has passed 
in my absence. This must be submitted to — though it is 
not probable that they have any thing more important to 
relate, than how many flowers sister Anne has embroi- 
dered on the altar-cloth— or how many lessons sister Mar- 
guerette has taken in singing. But if I did not listen to all 
this, with as much attention as the Doge hears a report 
from the Senate, I should soon lose my authority and my 
reputation." 
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*< Would lo God you had an occupation more worthy of 
you," said Juliet, embracing her. 

" I shall have sUch now," returned Geraldine, cheer- 
fully. '* Have I not that dear head to clear of a world of 
time-stained rubbish, which has been carefully laid up in 
it, in lieu of pure gold ? — but here they come." 

The countenance of the Abbess resumed its wonted look 
of cold, but gentle gravity, as they entered. 

An elderly nun, with a lively eye, and much bustling 
activity in her manner, now accompanied sister Agatha 
to the parlour. 

"Good day, sister Marcella," said the superior, "I 
haye brought you a new novice, in my niece. Let her 
have the vacant cell, at the corner where the nun's east 
gallery crosses that of the novices' — the cell next sister 
Camilla's, I meai^ — I know you will be careful of her 
comfort." 

" The cell at the corner of the novices' gallery, holy 
mother ? next sister Camilla's ?" 

The two nuns exchanged glances. 

'* Yes," answered the Abbess. •' It is not occupied, is 
iti" 

" No, holy mother." 

" Then lead my niece to it. It looks into the garden, 
Juliet, — and you will see flowers, as beautiful as those you 
have left." 

Juliet only answered by a respectful obeisance, and fol- 
lowed Marcella out of the room. 

The young novice was, as we have said, familiar with 
the interior of a convent, and, therefore, felt no dismay at 
the gloomy arched passages, and sky-lit corridors by 
which she passed to the novices' gallery. When almost 
arrived at the door of the little room that was destined for 
her, she observed a nun advancing towards them, who 
drew her veil close over her face as they passed. 

Marcella looked after her for a moment, and then draw- 
ing close to Juliet said, almost in a whisper-^ 

" That is sister Camilla." 

Juliet immediately turned, with much interest, to look 
at her — but she had passed quickly, and her tall stature 
was all that she could distinguish. 

On entering her room, Juliet found it much more cheer- 
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ful than she had expected ; the casement heing large, and 
opening upon a garden, which, though surrounded on all 
sides by the high prison-like walls of the convent enclosure, 
was still beautiful from its profusion of flowers. The 
whole garden appeared to be laid out in beds, intersected 
by broad walks ; excepting where, towards the north, a 
lofty grove of mulberry-trees seemed to offer shade and 
solitude to any recluse who might wish to find them. 

The good-humoured and ofRcious mother of the novices 
entered the cell with her new pupil, and pointed out to her, 
with much complacency, the pretty oratory, the soft pil- 
low, the pleasant window, and the general neat appearance 
of the little chamber. 

"Are you pleased, my dear?" said the good Marcella 
" Sfrit prettier than you expected ?" 

Juliet assured her that it was. 

'« And when are we to take the habit ? it will be the 
Abbot himself, I will engage, who will give it to us ; 'tis 
not very oflen he does it,— but the holy mother's own 
niece— oh ! he can do no less. I hope nothing will hap- 
pen to disappoint us; that would be a pity, my dear, 
wouldn't it ?" 

Juliet, who was' still engaged in admiring the garden, 
turned to give some sort of answer to this, but before she 
could speak, Marcella continued — 

*' I say, my dear, I wonder who will give us the exhor'^ 

tation? Fra' Basile perhaps or it may be Fra' Si- 

mione mayn't it? Oh, we shall look well in the veii 

—the dress will make us ten times prettier than ever." 

These questions, exclamations, and observations, follow- 
ed each other so closely, that Juliet abandoned the idea of 
replying to any of them. She stood with her eyes fixed on 
the garden, and meditating, with a degree of emotion, not 
quite suitable to the place she was in, on one who she 
thought would not well like to know that she had gone, 
where it would be so impossible for hini to follow. As she 
continued to look into the garden, she recognised the same 
tall figure which had passed them in the gallery. 

'^ Thatjis sister Camilla, is it not?" said she. 

" Yes, yes," answered Marcella ; " there she goes, aK 
ways under those dark mulberry trees. Our mother must 
look after her, or mischief will come of it." 
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** Is there any harm in her walking there, mother Mar- 
cella ?" 

<'It is not forme to say, my dear; she is not a novice 
you know." 

<^ Are not the novices allowed the range of tho garden ?'' 
inquired Juliet, rather alarmed. 

" The saints bless you, my dear ! — ^yes, to be sure they 
are — the garden, and the flowers, and the fruit too, once a. 
day." 

"Only once a day, mother! — may we walk out only 
once a day?" 

« For walking, yes ; but not in the fruit garden — ^blen 
you. Carina, we should not have a fig or a grape left at the 
end of a month, if you were all suffered to range at will? 

through the fruit trees no, no, my dear, that iiflhid 

never do." 

" But if that is all, mother Marcella, why do you think 
it so wrong for sister Camilla to walk under those trees ; 
are you afraid she should run away with all the mulber- 
ries r 

Marcella laughed heartily. 

" No, no, my dear, for a certainty, that was not what I 
was thinking of; butzitt', zitto, Signorina — I must not tell 
you quite every thing either. ShiJl I go and see to have 
your mails and boxes brought up here, my dear ? you have 
not brought many things, I suppose ? — that would only be 
to fill up the little room there is, to no purpose ; for we 
will have the novice's habit ready in no time— if that's all 
we wait for." 

Juliet longed to get rid of her, and replied, that she 
should be very glad to have her luggage conveyed to her 
room, adding — 

"Is there any objection, good mother, to my seeing my 
page for a few minutes ?" 

The old woman crossed herself, and muttered sundry 
ejaculations. 

" Your page, child ! What a boy ? a boy page, my dear ! 
and you bom and bred in a Christian country — say no« 
thing of a Catholic. Why what do you think would be- 
come of us all, with a boy let to run loose about the novi- 
ces' gallery ? Jesu Maria !-*yoa are certainly distracted, 
my dear." 
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Juliet apologized for her thoughtlessness, and said she 
would walk down into the garden, till the Ahhess should be 
at leisure, when she would ask to see the little boy in the 
parlour. 

*' That's all very well," replied the gossipping Marcelhu 
" Poor little fellow ? 'tis but a baby, to be sure-— we will 
take good care of him among us, never fear — he shall live 
upon sugar plums. He will have to sleep at the porter's 
lodgings, as right and fitting he should — but we elder nuns 
have our privileges — and he must not be kept at the por- 
ter's lodgings all day. Sister Clara says, he was breaking 
his little heart, when you talked of leaving him behind ; 
and sister Beatrice tells a most beautiful story, of his being 
found all stark naked, at the foot of the altar, with two 
angtib fitanding over him, to keep the cold wind away, 
nith their wings — that's just true — isn't it, my dear ? Sure 
he must be meant for something out of the common way — 
don't you think so? — Why perhaps, he may live to be Pope, 
my dear? Or perhaps, he will be a martyr and a saint? 
We all say, he looks as if he were born for some great 
fortune." 

All this was uttered, as they pursued their way to the 
garden. Having reached the door that led to it, Marcella 
took her leave, saying, that she had at least seven thousand 
things to do before vespers, and it only wanted half an 
hour of the time. 

Juliet almost ran out through the garden door, so weary 
was she of the gabble of her new acquaintance. On en- 
tering the large well-kept garden, she gave one glance of 
approbation at the beautiful flower beds, and then turned 
immediately towards tho grove of mulberry trees, deter- 
mined to lose no time in obeying the wish her aunt had ex- 
pressed, that she should volunteer attention and. kindness 
to the melancholy Camilla. 

Her white dress and black veil were still visible among 
the trees, and Juliet contrived to overtake her, just as she 
reached the termination of the avenue. An introduction 
is not so necessary in the garden of a convent, as in the 
Tuileires* A gentle ** Ave!'* and an humble indination of 
the head, is all that ceremony requires, and these being 
exchanged, they turned together. 

** You do not know me, sister Camilla, though I already 
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feel as if I knew you. I am Juliet d'Alband, and my aunt 
has told me that she hopes I shall be happy enough to ob- 
tain your friendship." 

At these words Camilla raised her head, and Juliet, for 
the first time, obtained a view of her face, which had been 
completely concealed by her over-hanging hood. Camil- 
la had been« and at no very distant period, surpassingly 
handsome, but now there was not the slightest trace of 
beauty remaining on her face. Her complexion was fa- 
ded and colourless ; her eyes deep, sunk, heavy, and dull ; 
her excessive thinness made her features appear almost 
frightfully large, and her tall figure was shapeless, uncouth, 
and awkward. 

"Your aunt? are you the niece of the Abbess ?". said 
she, in return to Juliet's address. * 

** Yes, dear sister, and I hope that relationship may be 
the means of recommending me to your favour." 

" My favour ! The Abbess knows nothing about me, 

my poor child, or she would not have recommended you to 
seek my favour." 

" And why not, sister Camilla? She thinks you are ill 
— ^she fears that you are unhappy — ^and though her cares 
for all, leave her but little time to devote to individuab, she 
is most anxious for you. Let me, then, be her deputy ; and 
receive my offered friendship, as a proof that you possess 
hers." 

There was somethmg in the look and voice of Juliet not 
easy to resist, and Camilla silently placed her arm within 
that of her young companion. They walked on together 
for some minutes without speaking, at length Camilla said 

" Geraldine d'Albano is a noble-minded woman. The 
few hours we have passed together have been enough to 
show me this ; but we meet not on equal terms — I see her 
as she is — she does not see me so. I am not what I seem." 

Juliet knew not what to think of this avowal ; she was 
surprised, too, at hearing her aunt named in her own con- 
vent otherwise than as " the Abbess;" but, after a little re- 
flection, it occurred to her, that it was possible Camilla her- 
self was not a Catholic, and therefore would not recognise 
a title, conferred by a power she did not acknowledge. 

" Perhaps, I understand you," said Juliet, timidly. " Per- 
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faaps you consider such vows as you have made, not bind* 
ing?" 

"Pardon me, young lady. I have better studied a 
Christian's duty, than to quibble with any vow uttered m 
the name of God. All vows are binding. Your aunt is 
a vowed nun, and an annointed Abbess. When I called 
her by her own proper name, it was not to rob her of a 
title, but to give her a higher. Your aunt is Abbess of 
Sant' Catherina's ; it is a station of great power and in- 
fiuence ; but if I mistake not, Geraldine d'Albano is some- 
thing greater still." 

It was impossible that Camilla could have said any thing 
which would so completely have won the hefert of Juliet an 
these words. This was exactly what she felt herself. 

" Now, at least, I understand you, dear Camilla," said 
she ; " You need say no more to make me love you." 

" You are very kind, Signora," replied poor Camilla, 
with a melancholy smile ; "I ought to feel comfort from 
such an assurance ; but I am too unhappy to wish that any 
one should love me." 

To such a heart as Juliet's this answer, instead of being 
repulsive, only served to make her more anxiously desire 
the friendship and confidence of the nun; and gently press- 
ing the arm which still rested upon hers, she replied — 

" I will not ask you to promise me your love and confi. 
dence, sister Camilla ; but you cannot prevent my wishing 
for, on my trying to win, both." 

" My confidence ! poor child ! you know not what 

you ask for." 

" Then give it to my aunt instead — ^she at least may com- 
fort you." 

" No! To do that, is not within the limit of human 

power. Yet you say well, sweet girl ; and if she will listen 
to me 1 am willing to tell her all." 

'* Dear Camilla !" replied Juliet, why do you tremble 
thus? Oh! ifyou knew her ." 

The bell sounded for vespers. 

** Let me enter the chapel before the nuns crowd into it," 
said Camilla hastening her steps. " They all stare at me 
^because I look so wretched." 

" Not so — oh ! do not think it. You are still almost a 
stranger — ^but now, they will have me to stare at. I assure 

VOL. I.- 
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you, I dread it too. Shall we enter the chapel together t 
or think you I must wait for the mother Marcella. ?" 

" Go with me to the door, dear girl, — and then leave me. 
Yes, — Marcella will expect you." 

With quick and almost trembling steps, the unhappy Ca- 
milla led her companion to the chapel door, and holding her 
hand for a moment before she entered, uttered the words — 
**God bless you, dear girl!*' in a tone which went to the 
heart of Juliet, so full was it, both of melancholy and of 
kindness. 



CHAPTER XX. 
Le babil seal, les d^dommagcra de toute la g£ne 

RoUSSEAIf. 

As Juliet retreated from the door in order to seek Mar- 
cella, she met sister Clara, who, having seen her pass to* 
wards it, came good-naturedly to tell her, that the mother 
of the novices was surprised, because she was not to be 
found either in her cell or in the garden. 

" Where is she, sister Clara ?" said Juliet laughing ; " I 
hope she is not very angry, for I should by no means like 
to set her scolding." 

" You arc right there, my dear child," replied the nun ; 
" sister Marcella is a kind mother to the novices ; but when 
she begins to scold, she says three words while any one else 

could say one. Mercy on us ! there she is — make haste, 

Signora Juliet— run on before me— she is in the passage — 
do not let her see you with me, or she will say that 1 have 
detained you." 

Sister Clara, as she said this, escaped round a comer, and 
when Marcella arrived, she found her new charge looking 
about with a very bewildered air, Juliet being, in truth, 
quite dt a loss to know which way she was to go. This at 
once disarmed the anger of good Marcella. 

** God bless you, my dear," she exclaimed, " where in 
the world have you got to ? Poor dear littl« soul, how fright- 
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€ned it looks — what ! you were just looking for me to take 
you to the chapel, my dear ? — that was it, wasn't it ? — Come 
along then — no, no, not hack again — this is the way to our 
door — and they'll be all waiting to have a look at us as we 
pass — never you douhtthat." 

As soon as Juliet reached her place, her first object was 
to see if her aunt were visible from it ; but she had not yet 
entered the chapel. A moment after, however, she passed 
up the aisle, and almost close to Juliet, but did not appear to 
see her. As soon as she arrived at her station, the service 
began ; and though in kneeling, her face was partially con- 
cealed, Juliet was struck by its unusual paleness. 

Immediately after the vesper service, the whole commu- 
nity assembled in the refectory for supper. Juliet had now 
to undergo the curious examination of above a hundred 
eyes, which were keenly set for observation — not only be- 
cause they had never seen her before, but becr.use the fast 
they were obliged to keep from novelties of all kinds, crea- 
ted an appetite for them, which none but reel uses can know. 
Finding herself a little embarrassed, she gladly took the 
arm of her new friend, Camilla, who happened to be stand- 
ing near her, and turned her eyes anxiously towards the 
door, to watcK for the entrance of her aunt. 

Whispered conferences were going on, all round her, 
though she could distinguish nothing of what was said. At 
length, " I lere'sthe Abbess," wasdistinclly heard from many 
voices, and she entered as they spoke. Juliet was now more 
aware than— even when she saw her in the chapel, — that 
her aunt was looking extremely ill, and felt so much alarm- 
ed that she endeavoured to approach Tier, still holding the 
arm of Camilla, to inquire for her health ; but before she 
reached her, the mother of the novices came up, and taking 
her hand, said — 

" This way — this way, my dear. Please, sister Camilla, 
to take your place with the nuns ; come, my dear, I will 
sit next you myself — make haste — see, our mother has 
taken her place already." 

The grace was sung, and the supper passed with quiet 
decorum ; but. amid the clatter of trenchers, the soft 
mutter ings of female tongues were occasionally audible. 

The hour of recreation followed ; and Juliet waited a 
moment before she lef^ the hall, in the hope that Camilla 
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would again join her. Her aunt observed her, and haviiig^ 
caught her eye, waved her hand in the direction of a door, 
that led towards the garden, by which many of the com- 
munity were passing. Juliet understood that she wished 
her to join them, and prepared to do so ; but before she 
left the room, she saw the Abbess and Camilla quit it 
together by the opposite door. 

The nunsi now came crowding round her from every 
direction, and she was glad to distinguish sister Beatrice 
among them, whom she considered as an old acquaintance, 
and who seemed well pleased to take her under her 
especial protection. 

"Let us all go into the garden, Signora," said she, 
taking her arm, " and then you may become acquainted 
with your companions. Come here, sister Rosa. This is 
a young novice, Signora ; she has been here only a few 
weeks. Perhaps you two may take the veil together; that 
would be very pleasant, indeed — and it would make the 
ceremony so grand. We shall have all Ancona, there's 
no doubt of that." 

Sister Rosa looked gloomy, and answered nothing. 
" That is sister Dorethea, who is close to you on that 
side; and here's your old acquaintance, sister Clara: — 
come along." 

All this was said, as about thirty of them were all 
crowding together through the passage that led to the 
garden. Even when they had made their way through it, 
and were fairly in the garden, Juliet still found it very 
difficult to walk, from the number of nuns and novices 
who crowded upon her, in all directions. The party who 
immediately surroiJbded her, was composed of the younger 
part of the community, and many pretty faces were visible 
among the veiled heads. 

Some walked backwards, that they might see and hear 
her with more convenience ; some hung over her shoul- 
ders ; and she was flanked on both sides by at least half a 
dozen, who had contrived to knot themselves together in a 
mass, which seemed to stick close to her, as if by one 
common impulse. There was hardly one of the whole set 
who did not instantly assail her with questions. 
" How old is the Signora ?" 
** What is the Signora's name f 
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" What name will the Signora take with her vows?" 
" Perhaps the Signora will keep her own V 
" The Signora knows our Abbess never changed hers?" 
*' The Signora is our Abbess's own niece, '' 
And then it was — 

" Has she any sisters ?" / 

"Has she any brothers?" 
**Are they grown up?" 
" Will they come to the parlour?' 
And many many more. To all this, Juliet answered" 
smilingly, and, as nearly as it was possible, in the same 
order in which they were asked. 

In the midst of this scene, which, whatever the worldly 
reader may think of it, is by far the greatest enjoyment 
that can fall to the lot of a party of nuns, one of the 
novices, who was walking backwards, in front of Juliet, 
exclaimed — 

" If there is not that abominable mother Marcella, 
coming to spoil all our pleasure !" . 

" Don't answer her, Signora," said another, — " she can't 
scold you yet, for she is no mother of yours, till you have 
taken the habit." 

The bustling old woman hastened towards them, calling 
out, as soon as she was within hearing, — " Well, dears, 
here you are, like bees round honey.* We have not had 
such a pretty new-comer for a long time — have we ? Not 
that you are much amiss, sister Rosa, when you don't look 

cross. Mind your veils, ladies ; pray hold them seemly, 

'Tis well the walls are high, sister Celesta. When I wa« 
a novice, I would not have let my head be uncovered like 
that for something; you should not let the birds in the 
trees see vou so." 

As she spoke, she fidgetted from one to another, settling 
a plait here, and arranging a fold there, greatly to \he 
annoyance, as it appeared, of the young ladies on whom 
her cares were bestowed. 

All the nuns of the party had turned off into another 
walk, as soon as Marcella approached them ; and a laugh, 
in which, perhaps, there was less of gaiety than of ridicule, 
reached the spot they had left. 

" Fie, He,'' said the old woman, " that's the way your 
young heads are turned* Things are not half aa the;^ 

o* 
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ought to be in these days. When I was a novice, no nun 
dared to look at our mother ; — the mother of the novices I 
mean^ not the Abbess, you know, but the mother of the 
novices, like me, — no one would have ventured to come 
near her, without a civil * Ave,' instead of tittering away 
in that manner. But they tell me, every thing is -changed 
for the worse, outside tne convents as well as inside. 
Sister Clementina, have you said your twelve credo's for 
that horrid long stitch you put in the hyacinth ?" 

Juliet began to fear, that the delight she had promised 
herself from residing with her instructor and friend, would 
not be easily enjoyed in so large a community. She was 
disappointed at not having been sent for, by her aunt ; she 
was disappointed at not being able to renew her conversa- 
tion with the melancholy, but interesting Camilla ; and 
now that she saw no present mode of escape from the 
intolerable tongue of Marcella, she felt thoroughly low- 
spirited and unhappy. Could she see Morgante, it would 
be a comfort she thought; and in despair of any other, 
she ventured to ask the mother if the boy might be per- 
mitted to come to her in the garden ? 

*' Why — perhaps — I don't know — you must let me think 
about it, my dear. Poor little fellow ! He does, to be 
sure, look for all the world like a rabbit in a drawing- 
room. It will be but Christian charity, I believe, to let 
him have a look at you. Well — wait here a bit then, and 
I'll go and see about it." 

Juliet thanked her for her kindness, and she set off, 
muttering as she went, — " No great harm can come of it 

^he is but a baby, though they call him a page ^in 

my time " and so she went on, till quite out of her- 

ing, 

" A page ?-— did she say a page ?" demanded one of the 
young girls, who was standing near Juliet. 

*|You have not brought a page with you, Signora 
Juliet ? — have you ?" said another. 

" My aunt," replied Juliet, " begged my father to let her 
have the boy who acted as my page, to assist her secretary 
in writing for her ; for one so young, he writes excellently 
well." 

" And your page is coming here " again questioned the 
yowag novice ;— << Well ! he must have bewitched moth«r 
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Marcella, that is certain, or she never would dream of 
bringing him here." 
"How old is he?" 
*«Is he well. born?" 
" What is his name ?'* 
"Is he handsome?" 
" Is he tall ?" 

These questions, and many more of equal importance^ 
were eagerly asked, while every girl in the group found 
some little arrangement necessary for her veil, or her 
hood, or her rosary, and every eye was turned to the gate 
at which they expected to see him enter. 

In a £ew minutes, Marcella again appeared, and till she 
had advanced some steps, they thought she had returned 
alone. At length, peeping from behind her, was seen the 
miniature page, and " Oh-h-h !" in every imaginable ac- 
cent of disappointment, chagrin, and surprise, was uttered 
simultaneously by the whole party. Juliet observed the 
universal air of vexation, and could hardly resist her in- 
clination to laugh; her attention, however, was imme- 
diately drawn to her little favourite, and she was delighted 
to see that he looked as gay and saucy as ever ; though 
she rather wondered that so active a spirit could have en- 
dured the restraint he must have been subjected to, and yet 
keep so merry an eye as that with which he now regarded 
her. She knew not all the causes of mirth he had found 
in the kitchen of the convent, nor the variety of dainties 
and presents which the elder, and more privileged mem- 
bers of the community had already bestowed on him. 
Notwithstanding all this, he was in extacies at the sight 
of his young mistress, and exclaimed, with very little con* 
sideration of the place where he was, or of the ears that 
were listening to him,-— 

"The Virgin and all her holy company be praised, 
Signora ! I thought, for certain, they had locked you up 
in your cell ; and I meant to climb that high wall there, 
and clamber up to all the windows, one afler another, till 
I found you out. — What a beautiful garden you have got 
here ! and all these ladies are the nuns, I suppose- 
but they are prettier than the nuns they sent us to Al* 
bano. ' ■ 1 suppose, ma'am, (addressing Marcella) that 
you would not trust these young ones out, for fear they 
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should never come back. Well — I am sUre, fhey all look 
as merry as Olive herself^ May I come and walk in this 
garden with you, Signora, whenever I like ?" 

" You don't know what you are talking about, my dar- 
ling," said old Marcel la ; — " we should soon have a visit 
from my lord Abbot, just to ask what was the matter with 

us, if that w(^re granted, I take it. -No, no, my man, 

you must run about, outside the walls, when you want ex- 
ercise. We don't want to make a nun of you, you know — 
but for the garden — -no." 

Morgante looked at the novices, and they all laughed. 

'* Away with you, my man," said Marcella, giving him 
a gentle push, — "away with you, I say ; your eyes are 
older than your stature. I must have no looking and 
laughing among my young ladies here. Come along, 
master page, come along." 

" May I not speak one word to my lady mistress ?" said 
Morgante. 

" Well then, make haste — speak away, and have done," 

" Are you happy, Signora ?" said the boy in a low 
whisper; but Juliet discreetly answered him alpud. 

" Yes, Morgante, very happy. And pray how do you 
like the convent ? 1 hope you are very well behaved and 
orderly ?" 

" Why, as for my likinoj the convent, Signora, I shall 
find no fault with it, provided we do not stay too long — 
and, as for my behaviour, I suppose it is as it should be, 
because more old ladies than I ever saw in my life before, 
have done nothing but pat my head, and call me dear and 
darling, ever since I arrived." 

The novices again laughed aldud at this sally. 

"Come along, you little imp you," said the mother, 
seizing him by the shoulder, " they shall none of them caU 
you so again, I promise ye." 

The boy could not resist his inclination to laugh, though 
it appeared as if Marcella shook him not very gently, as 
she led him away. 

" Cross old plague !" cried one of the young ladies, who 
felt disposed to forgive the diminutive size of the page, 'm 
favour of his sauciness. 

** Cross old plague ! I perfectly hate her." 

<< We have got rid of her for the present at any rate/* 



observed another; and again Juliet had to hear, and 
answer as she could, innumerable questions, respecting 
herself, her family, and her home. 

The remainder of the evening wore heavily away. 
No message from her aunt — no intimation that she was 
remembered — no farther intercourse with Camilla. When 
notice was given that the novices were to retire to their 
cells for the night, Juliet addressed herself to Marcella, 
and anxious^ly asked if she might not visit her aunt. 

" My dear ! — as if you could go without being sent for," 
replied the old woman : " she is not my aunt, to be sure ; 
but I think I know her better than you do, for all that, 
She is a good, and most holy lady — our convent's a pat- 
tern, but it won't do to make too free with her. Every 

body must know their place here you understand, mv 

dear?" 

Juliet understood nothing, but that she was disappointed 
and unhappy ; and when at length she retired to her cell*, 
she lay down upon her little bed, and fairly cried herself 
to sleep. 

About an hour before midnight, she was awakened by* 
the light of a lamp falling full upon her eyes ; she looked 
up, and saw her aunt standing beside her. 

'* My poor Juliet !" she said affectionately, " this has 
been a sad day for you — and for me too, my love. But it 
was impossible for me to see you before." 

** Thank God !" exclaimed Juliet, " that you are come 
to see me now. Oh ! I have been too unhappy ! Tell 
me — are you ill? Has any thing happened to you? Is 
not something the matter ?" 

" Alas ! yes, dearest — much, much is the matter. I 
have suffered more in mind since I returned home, Juliet, 
than during the whole period of my dwelling here." 

" Gracious heaven ! and are you suffering still ? Tell 
me," exclaimed Juliet, suddenly starting up ; " does any 
danger threaten you?" 

" None, dear girl," replied the Abbess, in a voice of 
cheering confidence ; ** none that I shall not have the 

g)wer to bafHe, as I have done before a hundred times, 
ut the anxiety I speak of, was for another ; for that poor 
Camilla ; her situation is most dreadful — but I shall save 
her — ^my whole plan is now arranged, and I am tranquil ; 
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be yoa so too, dearest. Good night, my Juliet ; I could 
not sleep till I had said one word to you , but you must 
wait for all explaoation till to-morrow. Grood night." 

** But stay one moment," cried Juliet ; '* when may 1 
eome to your parlour ? Must I always wait till vou send 
for me! Tell me where it is that we can talk together? 
May you come and sit nrith me here V* 

Geraldine answered with a smile, '* You have asked so 
many questions, Juliet, and some of them so difficult to 
answer, that I think they must all be postponed till to- 
morrow morning. You shall breakfast with me." 

" Alone ?" 

*' Yes, alone ; and then you may ask me as many ques- 
tions as you please ; aod, moreover, I promise to answer 
them all. Good night !" 

With what difiercnt feelings did Juliet now ** address 
herself to sleep again." There is magic, thought she, in 
that voice ; one word from her can change the whole aspect 
of things in a moment. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

All the fair effects of future hopes. 

ShAKSPE4RB. 

The next morning, sister Agatha came to the cell of Ju- 
liet, and told her that the Lady Abbess waited breakfast 
for her. She was quite ready, and, with spirits recruited 
by a night of sound sleep, and a morning of bright- sun- 
shine, walked gaily through the long corridors with her 
gentle companion. 

" Have you rested well, Signora?" said the nun. 

" Never better, dear sister ; your convent is delightful. 
What a garden ! what flowers !" 

" Our convent is the richest in the Duchy ; and our 
ladies are most of them noble." 

<* Indeed ! — and so numerous too." 

<* Our convent has more cells than any other in Italy •** 
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*• And aire they all so comfortable as mine?** 

" All exactly alike ; excepting that some of the sisters 
have images and relics of their own." 

«* And the air is so fine here ; — I think the convent must 
be very healthy ?" 

" I believe so. Our chapel has the heaviest golden can- 
dlesticks of any chapel in the stale of the church, out of 
Rome." 

" Really ! — and all the rooms and passages are so lofty, 
and so well aired." 

" Yes. We have three images of the Virgin in solid 
wlver, beside our Sant' Catherine ; — and that is silver gilt,*' 

" You don't say so ? — In the convent where I was edu- 
cated, our refectory was not half so large and well lighted 
as yours." 

" 1 dare say it was not. Our Convent has the largest 
piece of the real cross in the state ; and it is the only relic 
in Italy that has got diamonds round the lock and handle of 
the coffer in which it is kept." 

" Altogether your convent seems to be very superior." 

" It is the first in Italy." 

♦* You must feel very happy in belonging to it." 

** Yes, very. — Only the years seem so long !" 

On reaching the apartment of the Abbess, Juliet was 
again surprised by the air of comfort and cheerfulness 
which it exhibited. She had not believed that any room in 
a nunnery could be so pleasant. It was situated on the 
floor below her cell, and commanded the same view of the 
garden, having two large casements, which opened upon 
balconies filled with flowers. From the size and shape of 
the room, it was evident that it had been intended either 
for a public parlour, or a room for business. The Abbess 
certainly used it as the latter, as was evident from the num- 
ber of papers lying upon a table at which she was writing, 
and the many more which were carefully arranged on a 
stand near it. A breakfast of fruit, milk, and bread, was 
spread upon a table close to an open window. 

Sister Agatha took her leave at the door, and Juliet en- 
tered alone. The Abbess rose to meet her, atid the em- 
brace which followed, made Juliet feel that she was once 
more in possession of her aunt. She looked round the light 
«ind cheerful room with equal satisfaction and surprise — 
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" Is it possible," she exclaimed, ** that this is what I have 
almost died in anticipating ? Is this being in a convent t Is 
this being in the hands of the fearful Abbess of Sant* Cath- 
erina's ?" 

Greraldine, who looked and felt almost as happy as her 
niece, gaily answered — 

" And is this having a little novice forced upon one— 
who has just lost her lover in the wood ?" 

Juliet blushed, and shook her head reproachfully — 
** Is not that cruel, aunt ? I am constantly trying to drive your 
strange mystery from my mind, and at the very moment 
when I have almost succeeded, you bring it back again. 

Poor fellow ! I wish he knew how very happy I am my 

dear aunt, how do you make oranges and myrtles grow so 
beautifully small as these are ?'* 

The Abbess looked at her, and laughed. 

"Do you know, Juliet," said she, " that I begin to doubt 
if you are really very much in love, after all.'' 

"Oh yes I am," she replied gravely, "I love him very 
dearly — and — I think I should break my heart if he did not 
love me. But every thing was so different before I knew 
you. I cannot express to you how completely I felt alone 
in the world. If I had had a sister— or if rfiy brother 
had been older than I am — I should have been a very 
different girl. 

" Do you repent then, Juliet ?" 

" Repent, aunt ? — repent having listened to him ? I do 
not mean that — but — if you knew how often I have wan- 
dered about the garden and that wood, and longed* to have a 
friend to talk to ! No, I do not repent. But if I had known 
you first, I should not have been so easily wooed — be sure 
of that." 

The Abbess listened to her with great attention,. and as 
if anxious to- ascertain what was passing in her heart. 

*' Tell me," said she, " dear Juliet, and let it be with all 
your own frank sincerity,— do you think that your feelings 
towards Hubert are changed since you have known me?" 

" Towards Hubert, as you please to call him, I am sure 
they are not — but certainly all my feelings about myself, 
are completely altered." 

" But this may be enough, my love, to make you wish 
your engagement with him did not exist. Do not trifle with 
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him, Juliet. He — ^his — I mean to say that his manner has 
interested me sufficiently, to make me anxious that you 
should fully understand the nature of your own feelings 
towards him, before I make any effort to remove the diffi- 
culties which lie in the way of your union. There are cer- 
tainly many obstacles that divide you from him, Juliet ; 
yet I would — you cannot guess how much I would do to 
overcome them ; but this could only be if I were convinc- 
ed that your whole heart were his. If you are not quite 

sure of this confess it, Juliet, and I will give it up at 

once." 

During the whole of this speech, Juliet was engaged in 
stripping the leaves off a branch of myrtle — but on hearing 
the last words, it fell upon her lap ; she clasped her hands 
fervently together, and said with passionate earnestness — 

" You tell me to speak frankly, aunt, and I will do so. 
Rather than give him up, I would forsake name, country, 
and kindred — and that without a thought of wavering — un- 
less I looked back to take a last glance at you. Perhaps," 
she added, while tears started to her eyes, "perhaps you 
think me childish and inconsistent, but he shall not find me 



so." 



"Enough, enough, dear love! I am satisfied, and you 
may be so too, Juliet. Fancy that you have some good 
fairy for a god-mother, who will bring about all you desire, 
without giving you any trouble about the matter — and re- 
member, above all things, that if you ask any questions, 
her power will be destroyed — ^now then, pick up your branch 
of myrtle, and listen to the clear notes of that beautiful 
blackbird — moreover, let us eat our breakfast." 

It was certainly with something very like the blind re- 
liance upon supernatural power which the Abbess recom- 
mended, that Juliet now rested her hopes, almost without a 
shadow of anxiety as to the future. So perfect was this 
hope and confidence, that she would not have formed a 
wish for the present, beyond what she enjoyed, had it not 
been for the air of' thought and anxiety which she again 
saw settling on the countenance of her aunt. This painful 
expression was immediately reflected on her own, and she 
looked an anxious inquiry, though she spoke none. 

'^ I see that you are uneasy about me, Juliet ; I saw it 

VOL 
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yesterday in the glances you cast on me at chapel, and in 
the refectory — ^you are right : — all is not as it should be." 

** Your anxiety is for poor Camilla ? Is it not so ?" 

" It is indeed. But how do you know this ? Surely she 
has not communicated her situation to you V* 

^^ She has told me nothing except in general terms that 
she was most unhappy — she said too, that if you would 
hear her, she would communicate the cause to you.*' 

'^ She has done so, Juliet — and though I would willingly 
spare you the pain of sharing my anxiety, i cannot do this 
— I must consult you on one very important point, oa which 
only you can answer me — and while doing this, I will not 
keep you ignorant of my reasons for it. It will, indeed, be 
a most dear comfort to me to have your sympathy — and, 
perhaps, your assistance in the business lam upon." 

** Heaven grant I may be able to help you, my dearest 
aunt!" replied Juliet; <* I need not tell you how willing I am 
to do so." 

'^ Indeed you need not. But first let me be satisfied on 
one most important point. Think you, Juliet, that I may 
venture to trust Morgante in a business precious as life !" 

" If by trust, you mean assurance of his honour and his, 
truth, I am, indeed, sure that you may — but if you ask, 
what confidence you may place in his strength or knowl- 
edge — I know not what to say. He has never been expos- 
ed to danger or fatigue — and is as ignorant of every thing 
beyond the circuit of ten miles round Albano, as the babe 
born yesterday." 

" That matters not — he shall be carefully guarded ; but 
I want his wit and his fidelity." 

" Then you may trust him — and I will pledge my honour 
for the truth of his." 

'< That is well, Juliet. This assurance is most impor- 
tant — as you will see. Now listen to me. This unhappy 
woman is a wife — married, as she assures me, and as I truly 
believe, two months before the time at which it is stated she 
was professed. This ceremony, she assures me, never was 
completed. Spite of all the opposition she could ofier, she 
was led up to the altar, but positively refiised to take the 
vows, though this rbfusal was drowned in the clamour 
around her. Unfortunately she did not declare her mar- 
riage, from the fear of compromising the Count di MondeU 
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lo her husband, who was already marked for persecution 
by the same powerful enemy who was seeking to destroy 
her. She felt that the ceremony was only an idle profana 
tion, in the sin of which she had no share — and she had 
entire confidence in the efforts that she knew would be 
made for her release. In effect, her escape was contrived, 
and so far successfblly, that she got clear of the convent 
— but was immediately pursued, traced, and taken. 

" A few weeks before I left my convent for Albano, I re* 
ceived, from the hands of Isidore, a request (which was in 
fact an order) from the very highest authority that I would 
receive sister Camilla into my community. No allusion 
whatever was made to her former life ; but it was stated 
that circumstances made it desirable for her to change her 
convent — the name of which, however, was not mentioned. 
She came — and, as I before stated, her sadness, her appear- 
ance of ill-health, and her general manner interested me. 
When I returned yesterday, I knew no more of her, than 
you did. You remember that one of the nuns came to the 
parlour while we were sitting there together, and that I 
dismissed you. Her visit was for the purpose of informing 
me, that many strange surmises had arisen, during my ab- 
sence, respecting sister Camilla. It seems that the commu- 
nity is divided into two distinct factions — the one being of 
opinion that the unhappy creature was about to be a mother 
— and the other, that she shows symptoms of insanity, and 
a wish to destroy herself. I immediately summoned all 
those to whose opinion and judgment I thought I could pay 
the most attention, and till vespers, I was engaged in this 
examination ; though without being able to ascertain that 
there was any reasonable foundation for either opinion. I 
determined to see and converse with Camilla ; but felt that 
I should not be justified in stating to her, suspicions so vague, 
yet so terrible. When I was about to leave the refectory, 
af^er supper, she suddenly approached me, and asked in a 
voice that was scarcely audible, if I would permit her to 
speak to me — I brought her hither — and she told me a tale 
of such wickedness and such woe, as I am willing to hope 
has seldom been equalled. Alas, Juliet, the suspicions of 
her companions are but too well-founded. In two months 
the unhappy creature will be a mother." 
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" What then will be hor fate ? Have I not heard of dread- 
ful punishmentg Oh, my dear aunt ! what will become 

of her? What will become of you?" 

**Ay, Juliet," replied Geraldine, turning very pale, 
" there is a punishment " 

" But not here ? You will not let it fall upon her here?" 

" My child! my own Juliet !" exclaimed the Abbess, with 
great emotion,*— ^' it never shall, as long as 1 retain life, and 
power to prevent it." 

" But tell me the worst," cried Juliet, trembling violently, 
— *' lell me what is the sentence ? — and what may they do 
to you, if you forbid it." 

" Have you ever heard those frightful mocking words, 

' Requiescat in pace ?' and do you know their horrid 

meaning." 

Juliet's only answer was hiding her pale face in the bo- 
som of her aunt. Who, in those days but had heard of that 
living death ? — its hideous preparation ? — its maddening 
stillness ?-^its dark, cold, lingering agony ? Who had not 
heard that the young, the lovely, and the gentle, had been 
laid a conscious corse, within a loathsome tomb, for being 
found in the same state as that of Camilla ? 

" Look up, dear Juliet," said her aunt, " Look up — it 
shall never he. They may bum me at the stake — but they 
cannot make me look on such a sight as that." 

*'Can it not be concealed? Who knows her condition ?" 

** No one knows it — though many have spoken of its be- 
ing possible It will, I think, be easy to turn this aside. 

They are still doubtful, which of the two suspicions that 

are afloat has most probability. I have but to say that I 
believe her mad — and the other idea will die away within 
an hour." 

*' Then for heaven's sake delay not — I will leave you — 
shall T send any one " 

" Stay, Juilet — you must not leave me yet — you forget, 
dear child, that this report, though I may be able to stifle 
it for a moment, must revive again — the slightest accident — 
increased indisposition — a moment's weakness, and she is 
lost !" 

" Oh true ! most true ! exclaimed Juliet with a shudder. 

" We must instantly prepare to profit by the interval I 
hope to obtain. She must leave the convent*— but should I 
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send her forth in her present situation, without some on6 to 
protect and assist her in her need, Ishouldhardlysaveherby 
it. Camilla tells me that there is one person, and one only, 
that she could freely trust to — this is the woman who nursed 
her ; she lives at Rome, but could we bring her here, Ca- 
milla would be content to trust herself to her activity, cou- 
rage, and well-tried affection. She doubts not, that the 
count her husband is already in England. His property 
had been fortunately sent thither before the sentence of 
banishment was uttered against him, and till she can meet 
him, she shall be hospitably received in the mansion of my 
uncle." 

" All this is easy — the difficulty is to communicate with 
this nurse, Jacintha Corri. I can trust to no courier — I 
have long known that nothing sent from me, to Rome, ar- 
rives there unsearched. Sometimes banditti stop my couri- 
ers — ^sometimes they lose their despatches where they re* 
pose — and many other accidents occitr — but always termi- 
nate by some fortunate chance, which restores the lost 
papers — the men themselves, and all those to whom they 
recount these wonderful adventures, are lost in astonish- 
ment at their frequent recurrence — I have never helped 
any one to interpret the marvel — but I take care to write 
nothing that Isidore Bartone may not read. — This sum- 
mons to Camilla's nurse must not be sent by me — and here 
it is, dear Juliet, that I think your page may be of most pre- 
cious service. Think you not that he may be made to ^ 
understand the strait that we are in, sufficiently to bear our 
message safely to Jacintha Corri ?" 

" Be very sure he may — let him but understand that your 
safety rests upon his caution and you will find both his 
fidelity and his sharp wit will stand the test of service." 

"Then we will lose no time — seek poor Camilla, ray 
dear Juliet — and bring her to me — I will send for Morgante, 
and as soon as we have, between us, made him fully aware 
of the real business of our embassy, I will sit down to write 
such letters for my friends at Rome, as may pass freely." 

Juliet hastened to execute this commission, and return- 
ed almost immediately with Camilla ; nor did the search for 
the page take long ; the Abbess's message found him sur- 
rounded by elderly recluses, whom he was amusing by his 
conversation ; which, as it was garnished on this occasion 
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with all the learning, and all the holy saws he had ever 
heard from Father Laurence, seemed little less than mirac- 
ulous to the good nuns. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

The good I stand on is my truth and honesty. 

Shakspeare. 

When the little council were assembled, the Abbess, 
who had previously explained her object to Camilla, address- 
ed the page with an inquiry of— how he had passed the 
night? — if he had breakfasted well? — and the like. She 
was not unconscious of the imposing effect of her usual man- 
ner, and was desirous of setting the boy at his ease, before 
they opened to him the important business in which they 
required his aid. 

The careless indifference expressed by the countenance 
of Morgante, contrasted strangely with the anxious looks 
of the three females ; and poor Camilla, as she fixed her 
eyes on the puny stature and childish air of the boy, sighed 
as she thought how desperate that hope must be, which 
rested for success on the power and will of such an agent. 
Juliet read her thoughts, and giving her aunt a look, which 
she mterpreted rightly to mean — Let me settle it with him, 
— she called the boy to her, and taking him by the hand, 
said slowly and gravely — 

" Listen very attentively, my dear Morgante, to what 1 
am going to say to you—" 

In an instant the whole bearing and maqner of the boy 
were changed. — He raised his eyes to the face of his young 
mistress, with a look of such deep interest and keen atten- 
tion, that before he had spoken a word in reply, Camilla 
raised her head from the hand with which she had supported 
it, and looked and listened till hope seemed once more 
awakened within her. 

Juliet stated the case exactly as it stood ; and though at 
the first moment of her doing so, both the Abbess and Ca* 
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milla started, and exchanged a glance of doubt and alarm, a 
very short time sufficed to convince them, that Juliet knew 
well what she was about. Afler listening to the whole, in- 
eliding the task he was to perform, in perfect silence, Mor« 
gante stepped across the room, to where the pale and sor- 
row-stricken woman sat, whose life was now trusted to his 
discretion. There was something very touching in the man- 
ner in which he changed the clear shrill treble of his usual 
tone, almost into a whisper as he said,— 

"Lady — I would to God that you had a stouter friend to 

help you in this matter — but for truth and good will "Do 

not fear, dear lady, to trust to my young mistress She 

would not speak as she has spoken she would not let you 

trust this message to me, if there were any danger in your 
doing so. — Teach me the words I am to say ; let me re- 
peat them to you, that I may know I have learnt them right- 
ly ; and after that, I will carry them to Rome, and bury 
them in the ears of your nurse." 

Camilla was completely reassured — and so great was the 
change from utter hopelessness to the chance of escape that 
was now opened to her, that she no longer seemed the same 
being. Her opinion of Morgante's fitness for his embassy was 
now stronger than ever her doubts had been; and throwing 
aside all restraint, she stated fully all the horror that await- 
ed her, were she disappointed in her present hope ; and all 
the confidence she felt in being able to escape these, if Ja- 
cintha would come to her. 

The Abbess and Juliet spoke not a word, but both felt 
that the newly awakened courage of Camilla, and the 
shrewdness of their little agent, justified the most san- 
guine hopes for the success of their scheme. 

Having fully possessed the boy of what she wished him 
to say, and heard him repeat it with punctilious exactness, 
Camilla rose, and approaching the Abbess, and her niece, 

attempted to speak of thanks and eternal gratitude ; 

but her heart was much too full, and she left the room, to 
indulge, in the solitude of her cell, the new and almost de- 
lightful feelings which the scene had given birth to. 

The Abbess then instructed Morgante in the other parts 
of the character he was to assume. In this, there was no 
great difliculty. , The courier was to have charge of him 
till he was placed in the hands of the person to whom he 
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was recommended by a letter from herself, whose palazzo 
was so near the residence of his auntj Jacmtha Coni, as 
to render his getting to her perfectly easy. His pro- 
nouncing the name of the Countess di Mondello, would j^t 
once secure his reception by her, and when once with her, 
the remainder of his task would be easy. The ostensible 
motive of his journey was to be stated in a letter from the 
Abbess to a distinguished friend at Rome, recommending 
his fine voice, as a valuable acquisition to the private 
chapel of the Vatican. This fine voice (which by the way 
he really possessed), he was suddenly to lose by a cold, 
caught on the journey, and his aunt Jacintha was herself 
to bring him back, without delay, to the protection which 
the Abbess stood pledged to afford him. Jacintha Corri 
had in her possession a considerable sum of money be- 
longing to the Countess di Mondello, which had been pro- 
vided for her last ill-starred escape, and thus all contin- 
gencies appeared to be provided for. 

Whatever Geraldine d'Albano undertook, was performed 
with a promptitudo and rapidity, which often gave her the 
appearance of possessing means of action, equal to her will ; 
and this peculiar characteristic of her mind had greatly in- 
creased the idea generally conceived of her extraordinary 
power and influence. Before the hour of noon, her letters 
were written ; her courier and his powerful horse ready to 
start, and Morgante, furnished with a pillion, which would 
render his seat behind him both easy and secure. 

When the community assembled in the refectory for 
dinner, the travellers were already on their road; and the 
Abbess, her young niec6, and the unfortunate object of 
their anxious care, felt as if half the difRculties which had 
encompassed them the night before, were already sur- 
mounted. 

The Abbess recommended to Camilla, carefully to con- 
ceal the happy change which had taken place in the state 
of her spirits ; to continue her lonely rambles under the 
mulberry trees, and to confirm the idea of mental de- 
rangement, as far as she could do so, without drawing too 
great a degree of attention upon her. Immediately af\er 
dinner Geraldine ordered some of the oldest, and most, in- 
fluential among the nuns, to attend her, and having in- 
dulged them, by listening to all their own conjectures re^ 
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specting Camilla, she gave it as her decided opinion, that 
the unfortunate nun was not in her right senses, hut that 
it would he cruel and unchristianlike to act upon this he- 
lief, till they were very sure it was well founded. She 
thdvfeifore requested them all to use their influence with the 
younger part of the community, that no mention of this 
ihelancholy suspicion should he made at the next visit of 
the Abbot — ^nor even, if it could possibly be avoided, any 
allusion to it uttered in confession. 

The Abbess, as she had anticipated, found no great 
difficulty in calming the alarm that had begun to spread 
through the convent. The elder nuns, among whom it had 
arisen, were sufficiently discreet to contine their specula- 
tions upon it to those of their own standing. There was, 
however, one opinion, which prevailed generally through 
the convent, and this was, that sister Camilla was un- 
happy. Some members of the society, who loved the ter- 
rible, had hinted an opmion, that she intended to destroy 
herself. Her long solitary walks, her avoidance of all 
conversation, and the unvarying sadness of her counte- 
nance, were all stated to be proofs of an infirm state of 
mind, very likely to lead to such a result. To this sug- 
gestion, the Abbess of course listened with great appear- 
ance of attention ; but constantly repeated her injunctions, 
that they should patiently wait for the development of fur- 
ther symptoms, before they openly expressed their opi- 
nions. 

This, she well knew, would be quite sufficient to render 
mystery on the subject the fashion throughout the whole 
establishment. The muttered consultations, the gossipping 
committees, and the whisspered forebodings, that she was 
well assured must take place, would only tend to confirm 
the impression which it was her wish to spread, respecting 
the unfortunate object of her anxiety. 

It was the same sister Agatha, who had first mentioned 
to the Abbess the suspicion of poor Camilla's pregnancy, 
that now became the principal organ of the rumour which 
succeeded. 

As soon as the conference with the A bbess was ended, 
sister Agatha repaired to the cell of her most familiar 
friend, sister Maria, and found her engaged with two others 
in a close and deep discussion on the very subject which 
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8h6 now came to enlighten. The words she heard on en- 
tering were, — 

** It is not for holy women like ourselves, sister Marga- 
retta, to pretend to understand such matters ; but, in holy 

truth, I believe that the devoted creature is as no nun 

can be — and Uve." 

** Talk not so wildly, good sister," said Agatha, sitting 
down among them, — "I came but now from the Abbess.'' 

" And what says she ? for the love of God, tell us all 
you have heard." 

" She says," replied Agatha, " exactly what so good and 

gifled a person might be expected to say exactly what 

I always thought myself." 

" Then it is so!" said sister Margaretta, mournfully. 

'* Yes, indeed, is it," returned Agatha. " I wonder any 
one of you could ever have made a question on the sub- 
ject. To see the wild look of her poor eyes is quite 
enough." 

^' Is that a symptom, sister Agatha ?" asked Maria in- 
nocently. 

" To be sure it is ; and then her long silent walks under 

those dark trees . She must be watched closely, holy 

sisters, or it will be all over with her, before we know 
where we are." 

** The holy Virgin protect us ! Is it so near then, sister 
Agatha ?" 

"Near? — Who shall say how near it is? Who shall 
say how soon a poor distracted creature may find the means 
of putting an end to her life ?" 

" Distracted ?" said all three, in a sort of flattened tone 
of voice, wherein a fine and subtile ear might have caught a 
slight, but most strange mixture of disappointment. 

"Distracted?" reiterated sister Margaretta. — " But the 
other dreadful fear what says she to that?" 

" What can she say, more than exactly what I said my- 
self, sister Margaretta ? It is all stuff and nonsense, dear 
sisters. It was only the folly of that silly woman, sister 
Madaline, that set the story about." 

Her three auditors looked blank ; yet there was nothing 
approaching to cruelty in the nature of either of them, and 
the natural substratum of a woman's heart appeared the 
moment after ; but so strong was the craving, in their 
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stagnant state of existence, for whatever could excite un- 
usual feeling) that any emotion, however terrible, was at 
the first moment rather welcome than otherwise. A hur- 
ricane is a relief aAer the horrid stillness of a long dead 
calm. 

" Thank God !" said sister Teresa, after the interval of 
a moment. 

** Thank the holy Mother of Jesus !" said Maria fer- 
vently. 

*< Blessed be all the saints !" exclaimed Margaretta^ 

devoutly crossing herself; " madness is terrible ; but 

what is that compared to the ." 

" In pace ! " added Teresa, in a low whisper. 

"Don't terrify yourselves by thinking about that, good 
sisters," said Agatha ; " I believe our mother is not over 
well-pleased that such a notion should be put into circula- 
tion. Sister Madaline ought to do penance for having 
spoken it. Because she went once to take leave of her 
cousin when she died in child-bed, she fancies that she 
knows more about all these things than any one else in the 
community ; and that's a sin of presumption, to say the 
least of it." 

The four holy gossips then set out, by common consent, 
to spread the Abbess's opinion respecting Camilla's state of 
mind, throughout the establishment ; and before they 
assembled for supper, all the nuns, and most of the novices, 
had been made acquainted with all she had said, and a 
great deal more. 

While this discussion was affording occupation to nearly 
the whole convent, Geraldine, relieved from the first deadly 
terror which the confession of Camilla occasioned her, 
invited Juliet to walk with her on the terrace that over- 
looked the sea. 

'*What? ^the beautiful terrace we saw from the 

water ?" inquired Juliet. *' How strange it is, that I should 
so completely have forgotten it ! But where is it ? I have 
been in many rooms, but have seen none that overlook 
it." 

" 'There are none, Juliet. It would hardly satisfy the 
jealoos caution of the church, could her devotees hold such 
free communion with the world, though only with their 
eyeS) as^uch a prospect would permit. No ; we have no 
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rooms that overlook the Adriatic. The range of windows, 
which you saw as the vessel passed, where those of the 
chapel." 

''And do you pass through the chapel to reach the 
terrace ?" inquired Juliet, observing that her aunt led the 
way towards it. 

"I might answer both yes aud no to that, Juliet, for 
either would be true. We must enter the building of 
which the chapel makes part, and yet we do not pass 
through the chapel. This passage," she continued, putting 
a key into the lock of a small door, which immediately 
yielded before her ; " this passage was constructed, I 
believe, merely for the workmen who might be required to 
keep the building in repair, for it leads only to a rude 
chamber where ladders, tools, ropes, and other lumber are 
deposited. The chapel is to the right of us ; and here,'* 
she added, advancing into the lumber-room she had des- 
cribed, " here are various doors, which give access to 
different parts of the building. This one, I believe, leads 
up to the belfry and the leads ; this opens directly into the 
chapel, behind the massive monument of our founder, which 
serves to conceal it ; aud here," advancing to a small arch- 
way, " we shall find that which is to conduct us to the 
terrace." ' 

With the same key she now opened a low and narrow 
door at the foot of a steep flight of steps : after mounting 
a few of which, Juliet felt the fresh sea breeze from above, 
and, quickly clearing the rest, she stepped out upon a broad 
terrace, flanked by the graceful lancet windows of the 
chapel, on one side, and overlooking the sunny waves of 
the Adriatic, on the other. She uttered an exclamation of 
surprise and delight, as she looked out upon the view that 
the spot she stood upon commanded. Ancona, with its 
grove of masts, its towers, and its castle, were visible at 
the distance of two miles ; but the clear bright atmosphere, 
through which she saw it, gave it the appearance of being 
much nearer. 

*' You do not think I praised my walk too much, Juliet 1" 

'' It would be impossible ! — how delicious is this shade, 
when all the rest of the world seems in broad sunshine ! 
Well may you love this walk, my dear aunt." 

'<It is because I do love it so much, that I come to it by 
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the obscure passage I have shown you. You look as if 
you thought this a strange reason — but I can easily explan 
it. It is at this end, to which we are now approaching, 
that the regular and handsome approach to it is situated. 
Under this arch, which, as you perceive, is made to corres- 
pond with the range of chapel windows, is a door- way, 
leading from the gallery by which the Abbot of St. Andrea 
enters his seat, when he attends mass in our chapel. This 
gallery runs from the public corridor at the top of the 
great staircase, and I could hardly enter it without the 
chance of meeting some poor weary-looking nun, who 
would give one of her fingers to join me in my walk. But 
not to mention that this would greatly destroy my enjoy- 
ment, I really could not permit it, without running the risk 
of a reprimand from our visitor the Abbot, and therefore I 
have decided not to put myself in the way of being tempt- 
ed to it, by the beseeching eyes of my poor recluses. It 
is for this reason that I almost always make use of this 
obscure approach, which eiSectually secures me from any 
chance of meeting them." 

"Poor things?" said Juliet, as she looked over the 
balustrades upon the bright and wide expanse of the sea, 
** I really pity them for this privation. Have they never, 
then, looked upon this lovely view ?" 

" They enjoy it twice in every year ; and perhaps the 
more keenly, Juliet, because it comes no oftener. There 
are two religious festivals, — one, that of the Assumption, 
on the 15th of August ; and the other, somewhat less 
splendid, in honour of John the Baptist, on the 24th of 
June, — which are celebrated by a procession of barges 
from Ancona to Case Brugiate. On these occasions, our 
whole community come out upon this terrace, and sing a 
hymn as it passes. The balustrades are hung with pic- 
tures, tapestry, and innumerable garlands of flowers ; and 
the preparing for these galas is, to our idle household, 
quite as great a source of enjoyment as the pageants 
themselves. But now, my dearest Juliet, let me speak to 
you on a topic, which I should not have delayed even thus 
long, but for the sad business which has occupied roe since 
yesterday. I had not meant to have slept, after bringing 
you under my own roof, Juliet, without conversing with 
you upon a subject the most important to which human 

VOL. 
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beings can turn their thoughts. Tell me, my love, and 
speak wholly without fear, has your confessor made you 
acquainted with the great truths of religion ?" 

" My confessor has taught me," replied Juliet, ** to repeat 
many prayers, to attend, as regularly as may be, the 
offices of the chapel, and to confess all my sins to him 
once every month.'* 

"Do you understand the prayers you repeat, or those 
you listen to ?" 

-*' I do not," answered Juliet, colouring. 

" You have heard much of the reformed religion, my 
dear child ; do you understand what its doctrines are ?" 

" I believe so." 

"Explain them to me." 

" They are doctrines which must doom — as Father Lau- 
rence says, but as I do not believe — all who believe them, 
to eternal punishment." 

<<And the catholic religion, Juliet, what are its doc- 
trines?" 

Juliet burst into tears. 

" Ought I to know all this, my dearest aunt ?" she said. 

" Assuredly, my love," replied the Abbess. 

" Then may the God of mercy forgive me !" said Juliet, 
with great emotion, " for, alas ! I know nothing of it.'* 

" Fear not that I should mislead you, Juliet — I under- 
stand that look, dearest — I know you cannot fear it. But 
darkness, deeper than that of midnight, envelopes your 
spirit. Have you strength to bear the light ?*' 

** If you will let it in upon me, my only friend — I am 
conscious of my ignorance — 1 feel how unworthy the 
religious instruction I have received, is of the great subject 
it pretended to teach me. — I would worship the Grod that 
made me, in the way that should please him best — ^and you 
shall teach me that way. Ignorant as I am, I feel assured 
that with you, I am safe. My happiness in this life — my 
salvation in that which is to come — are in your hands. 
Had I any pledge yet dearer, most willmgly would I give 
it, to prove how entirely I love and trust you !" 

Geraldine was deeply affected. 

"It is an awful pledge, my Juliet," she said, after a 
mome^t's silence ; " but I should be false alike to Heaven 
and to you, jdid I refuse it. May the God who has pie- 
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served me for this happy hour, through so many years of 
danger, lead you, by my hand, to the altar where my dear 
mother worshipped Him ! This, Juliet, is my first, I could 
almost say, my only wish on earth." 

It was impossible that eyes and voice could speak more 
affection, than did those, with which Juliet answered this 
assurance. The few words which had just passed between 
them, were in truth a great comfort to both ; the last 
barrier to their perfect unity of thought and feeling was 
removed, and, notwithstanding the difference of age, both 
equally felt this happiness. 

" One short month ago,*' said Geraldine, " I dared not 
hope that I should ever again taste the pleasure I now 
enjoy. My situation has been one of frightful restraint ; 
and but for the persuasion that I was doing good to many, 
whose fate was still sadder than my own, I could not have 
supported it." 

" And these poor nuns, my dear aunt, do none of them 
know — have none ever known and shared your prin- 
ciples?" 

" Not one, Juliet. Could 1, by the sacrifice of my lire, 
have turned this dreary abode of heartless superstition, 
into a society of happy grateful worshippers of the bounteous 
God of nature — could I have led them in safety and in 
freedom to a pure protestant altar, I would have done it, 
though I had mounted my funeral pile the hour afler. But 
I had no such power. I might have spoken the words of 
God to some, who I think would have listened to me ; but I 
could not do it, without exposing them to the risk of perse- 
cution, tortures, and death. I find no law of Christ that 
warrants such an act." 

But has not the witnessing a superstitious worship been 
a constant source of unhappiness to you ?" said Juliet. 

" Far from it. — A mind sincerely devout, my dear Juliet, 
will find in every religion that invokes the living God, too 
much in common with its own feelings, to experience any re- 
pugnance at witnessing its ceremonies. At least, such are 
my feelings. There is but one state of mind on this sub- 
ject which I cannot tolerate. The absence of all religion 
leaves man a monster — and it is rather instinct, than judg- 
ment, that makes us loathe him—. No, Juliet, the join- 
ing my voiq^ to those of my innocent, but ill-taught nuns. 
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has never caused me to pray less fervently." Think not, 
that I could profane an altar dedicated to God, by kneeling 
in impious mockery before it. Whether within the walfi 
of that chapel, or here, beneath the vault reared in its per- 
fect beauty by His own indulgent hand, I am equally before 
Him." 

" I can understand that," replied Juliet ; " but there are 
circumstances in your situation, which are still inconceiva- 
ble to me. How is it, beloved friend, that with principles 
so totally at variance with those of all around you, you 
have contrived to obtain the reputation of being the strictest 
and holiest Abbess of the age?" 

'* By honestly deserving it, Juliet. The duties of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion are no where more regularly attend- 
ed to, or performed with more ready obedience, than in my 
convent. Were it otherwise, I should be very criminal. I 
had not the power of conferring the blessing of my own reli- 
gion upon them, but I have laboured incessantly to confirm 
and strengthen iheir trust in God, and their Saviour, and to 
guard the due performance of the rites, with which their 
lathers worshipped Him." 

** But surely many other superiors may be found, who 
are equally observant in these respects, yet no name re- 
sounds through the catholic world like yours." 

The Abbess smiled. 

'* You are a close inquirer, Juliet, and the answer to your 
question involves what I believe to be the great secret in 
the art of governing. It is not strict discipline, which pro- 
duces rebellion ; but the vexatious interference of power, 
on points where its exertion is unnecessary. To define 
correctly where the exercise of authority would be advan- 
tageous, and where it would not, was my first study. The 
religious observances being exactly performed, and the rule 
of the convent punctually obeyed, I have interfered no far- 
ther' than might serve to show the affectionate interest I 
take in the welfare and happiness of each and all of them. 
Another of my secrets, is, that I never dispense with the 
laws by which I profess to govern. The regulations of the 
establishment have not been changed in any very essential 
points, since I became the superior ; like those of most 
others, they are wise and beneficial to all — my great inno- 
vation has been, the taking care that they were invariably 
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followed. BAbre I had been Abbess a week, my nuns dis- 
covered that such was my purpose — and I have had won- 
derfully little trouble about it since. A punishment that is 
known to be inevitable, is either not incurred, or quietly 
submitted to ; add to this, that I never had a favourite, and 
you are in possession of my whole mystery." 

The bell for vespers began to ring, as the Abbess spoke 
the last words, and Juliet uttered an exclamation, expres- 
sive of their regret that their walks must end. 

" It shall be renewed to-morrow, dearest," said the Ah^ 
bess cheerfully." I guessed well that you would love 
this spot as dearly as I do. This shall be our school and 
our temple, Juliet ; and it is here that I hope to find what 
will console me for my long long fast from the delightful 
intercourse of unrestrained confidence." 

Geraldine now approached the principal door which 
opened upon the terrace. 

" We will return this way, Juliet," said she, "and I will 
pass into the chapel by the little staircase by which our 
visitor descends from his seat to the altar, when he chooses 
to receive the sacrament of communion with us." 

** And does the same key open it, aunt ? — how very con- 
venient that is." 

"This instrument is the master-key to every lock in the 
building — ^by this I can enter every cell, at all hours of the 
day or night. It opens, too, the grates of our vaults, and 
from those sombre chambers to the comfortable kitchen 
buttery, I can pass with equal facility, and assurance that 
nothing can stop me." 

" And where do you keep this important instrument ?" in- 
quired Juiet, laughing : " if you will tell me that I shall 
fancy that I can march off whenever I like." 

" You ask in jest, Juliet; but I shall answer you in ear- 
nest, and do not forget what I tell you. This key, when it 
is not in my hand, is always placed on the bottom shelf of 
the stand in my sitting room, whereon are laid the letters 
and papers that are set aside from my writing table. I keep 
it thus ready to my hand, in case of fire ; and I am not sorry 
to have a confident in this too— though I hope no such ca- 
lamity is likely to befall us." 

They now separated — ^the Abbess entering the door which 
led to the chapel, and Juliet pursuing her way down the 
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great staircisse to the room where the novicei^ assembled to 
wait for Marcella, part of whose duty it was to accompany 
them into chapel. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Even about it now — I will pardon you. 

Shaksfe&ab. 

The courier, with whom Morgante left the convent, was 
a stout soldier, named Michael Gatzo. He was armed to 
the teeth, and so well mounted, that the additional weight 
of the page was an incumbrance of no great consequence. 
Luckily for the petted child, who had never before been 
beyond the reach of partial kindness, and of female care, the 
rough -looking soldiier was kind hearted. 

** Sit you easily, my lad ?" said he, after they had trotted 
the first mileof their long journey. — " This is a rough pace 
for limbs so tender as yours." 

" Fear not for me, signior soldier," answered tlie boy, 
boldly ; ** if I have never trotted on a war-horse, I have 
tried a wild gallop, as my lord Count's Jennet can tell : I 
fear not a horse, good signior soldier, at any pace you can 
put him to." 

" That's well, my man," replied Michael, " then we may 
hope to do the reverend lady's bidding, and that was to make 
all spe^d — yet your bones shall fare never the worse for it." 
"Disappoint not the good lady for me, Signior Michael ; 
if your horse would go as fast as I would have him, the 
church shall have no cause to complain of your neglecting 
her business." 

Nothing could tend more to the establishing a good un- 
derstanding between the fellow travellers than this discove- 
ry of kindness on the one part, and fearlessness on the other. 
Morgante exerted all his talents to amuse his companion, 
and his success was so great, that before they had proceeded 
many miles, Michael interrupted him by declaring, that if 
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he made him Ivagh so immoderately, he should hardly keep 
Baiardo from stumbling in the road they were in. 

" Well, then, Signor Gatzo," said Morgante, *< I will tell 
you no more stories of Father Laurence and the Count, till 
the way be smoother ; but I may sing you a song, I suppose. 
There is nothing makes a road so long, as keeping silence. 
If I have nothing else to do, I must set about counting how 
many times your Baiardo's feet go, knock, knock, knock, be- 
tween tavern and tavern, and think how tedious that would be. 
Without waiting for any answer to this proposal, Mor- 
gante began to carol forth some stanzes of a true love 
ditty, with all the strength of his clear shrill voice, and so 
intent was he in singing, and his comrade in listening to 
him, that a stranger, who was following almost at their 
horse's heels, continued to do so for some time, without 
being perceived by either of them. At length, the boy 
having paused to take breath, the sound of the hoofs behind 
caught his ear, and, making a considerable exertion that 
his tintyfist might be felt in the soldier's back, he induced 
him at last to turn his head. 

On doing so, Michael perceived a horsemen, who, though 
not wearing the dress of a soldier, was conspicuously, and 
rather ostentatiously, armed at all points. This person, on 
receiving Michael's civil salutation, pushed forward to his 
side, and entered into conversation. 

" Have you still far to ride, my friend ?" said he : " that 
cloud looks threatening, and it will be well if we can get 
under shelter of those Chesnuts yonder, before it bursts 
upon us." 

Michael, who had really been too well amused to think of 
the weather, now looked upon him, and perceived that they 
had truly a good chance of being wetted to the skin. 

" Hold fast, boy," said he to Morgante, "Christina's lit- 
tle wine-house is not a stone's throw off the road, and we 
will stop there ; I was doubting between that and old Car- 
lo's, which is a legue further, for our night's lodging ; but 
that cloud will, I think, settle my choice." 

A few heavy drops began to fall, and the two horses 
trotted out together, as if by common consent, to save them- 
selves froi6 the flood which was about to fall. By the good 
will, both of the men and their beasts, they arrived before 
the door of Christina, just as a tremendous clap of thunder 
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announced that the storm was arrived in good earnest 
Having recommended Moi^ante to the care of the bright- 
eyed hostess, Michael led his horse to the rude stable that 
leant against one side of her dwelling, and found his new 
acquaintance already there, busy in attendance on his 
beast. 

*' We are in luck, signer," said he ; " the rain falls 
like the stream at Tivoli ; two minutes of this would be 
just enough to wet us to the skin." 

" It will not last," replied the stranger ; " a thunder- 
storm rides the wind, and stays not longer in the same place; 
I shall not take my valise from the saddle ; there is still 
good time this evening for another league or two. Is it 
your purpose to put up here for the night ?" 

"Perhaps I may do so; it will depend upon the light 
that shall be lefl, when the storm ceases. At all events, 
signer, we shall do well to comfort ourselves, while we 
stay, with the best cheer that Christina can afford us." 

" You say well, friend ; if we order our supper together, 
be sure we shall fare the better for it." 

** I willingly consent to that," replied Michael, " and the 
more so, because, travelling as I do for the service of the 
church, I am as able, as I am willing, to pay for the best." 

Having made such arrangements as the place permitted 
for the accommodation of their horses, they entered the 
house together. Morgante, with his usual adroitness, was 
already far advanced in the favour of Christina ; he had 
nearly completed the lying out of her supper-table, not to 
mention the having turned the cakes on the hearth, and 
drained the water from the salad. 

" There will be no need, comrade," said Michael, observ- 
ing the active preparations that were going forward, " for 
us to trouble ourselves about ordering supper, for our good 
Christina here is getting it ready for us, without any orders 
at all. This is not the first time I have, seen how handy 
Christina can be ; is it, signora ? This will not be the first 
good supper that I have eaten in your house." 

The young woman, who was very handsome, answered 
civilly, that she hoped it would not be the last ; but as she 
said this, Morgante fancied he saw a smile of intelligence 
pass between her and the stranger who had overtaken them 
on the road. 
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A comfortable supper was placed before them in a very 
few minutes, and a jug of better wine accompanied it, than 
could have been expected from the appearance of the 
house. Morgante was as gay as a lark, and the honest 
hearted Michael hardly less so. The stranger, too, though 
he seemed not of so cheerful a temperament, appeared wil- 
ling to encourage the mirth of the little party, by causing 
their attentive hostess to replenish the jug of wine. 

" Do you remember, Christina, the odd adventure that 
befel my saddle-bags, the last time I baited here ?*' said 
Michael. 

Christina did not hear him ; she was at that moment par- 
ticularly engaged in attending to the cooking of some eggs, 
which were to complete the repast. 
♦ " 'Twas a queer chance, that, signer," continued Mich- 
ael, addressing the stranger, "as you ever happened to hear 
of — we were sitting here, a party of three of us, just as we 
may be now — and I had put my little saddle-bags down on 
that very bench there under the window — ^no soul ever 
went near them — in truth, no one but our good Christina 
here, was in the room. Well, signer, as soon as we had 
finished our dinner, for it was dinner we were eating then, 
I well remember, I got up to take my saddle-bags, and be 
off, for I was going a long way farther that night. But lo ! 
when I looked on the bench, no bags could I see. — The 
place was hunted high and low, up and down, in doors, and 
out doors — when just as I was going to ride back to Ancona 
in despair, somebody came running out to me to the stable, 
saying that my saddle-bags were just exactly were I had 
put them — and so they were, sure enough — and glad enough 
was I when 1 found them, for they contained despatches of 
prodigious importance to some of the Cardinals, or to the 
Pope himself— I have taken care not to get such another 
fright,'for now I have my despatches fastened up safely in 
the bosom of my buff jacket. 

Again the sharp eye of Morgante caught the look of in. 
telligcnce, as it passed between Christma and the stranger; 
and it happened that he perfectly understood it. At the 
moment that he was about to mount his pillion for this ex- 
pedition, the Abbess had sent for him, and made hini under- 
stand, that it was highly probable her courier might be 
stopped on the road— that such accidents had frequently 
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occurred, and that it appeared, from many circumstances, 
that the only motive for these detentions, was to obtain an 
opportunity of examining her despatches. On the present 
occasion, haste, as he well knew, was more important than 
all else, and therefore it was desirable, if any such circum- 
stance occurred, rather to assist, than impede this object. 
To her courier it was, of course, impossible to give such 
instruction, but she earnestly desired Morgante to keep this 
in his mind, and to act accordingly. 

Thus instructed, it was not difficult for the boy to divine 
the meaning of the looks, which he had remarked, between 
Christina and the stranger horseman ; but it was much 
more so to discover any means of obeying the Abbess's 
parting instructions. Michael's announcement, that his 
despatches were secured upon his person, was at least as 
embarrassing to Morgante, as it could be to any person 
whose object it was to examine them. 

Unfortunately too, the thunder-storm had completely 
passed away, and Michael had declared his intention of pro- 
ceeding, so that the chance of the papers being examined 
where they then were, during the night, was lost ; — and to 
put off this operation ('which he felt perfectly certain was to 
take place) till their next halt, might, he thought, throw the 
business into the hands of less agreeable assistants than the 
fair Christina. 

These considerations took no long time in passing 
through the brain of Morgante, and it struck him that the 
only method of obtaining his object, would be, to give the 
stranger an opportunity of coming to the point at once. 

With this view, he affected to feel the exhilarating 
effects of the wine ; pretended to replenish his cup slily ; 
sang, prattled, and jested, till not only Christina and Mi- 
chael, but even the grave stranger, laughed heartily. 

When he saw that they were all persuaded that he was 
intoxicated, he began demurely to banter his fellow-tra- 
veller on the treasure he carried in his bosom. 

" Ah, Signer Michael Gatzo," said he, «* are you not a 
silly fellow now, to tell us that you are carrying hidden 

mischief about you ? Fie upon it. Signer Gatzo honest 

men, that carry honest letters, have no need to hide them 
m that fashion. Til be bound it is some treason against 
rope, that you have got so cleverly concealed in your jer- 
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: kin there 1 can sing you a song about just such a trick 

as yours " 

" Stop, boy !" interrupted the stranger, " no more fool- 
ing — your wine hath doubtless made you speak the truth in 
this matter. Good fellow," he continued, addressing 
Michael, " I should be sorry to treat you roughly, for you 
are a pleasant companion, and I am willing to hope, not- 
withstanding the strange hints of that young tippler there, 
an honest man to boot — but look you — I must examine 
those same letters you carry — ^I have a warrant for it." 

" A warrant to see my letters, friend ? — ^that warrant 
lies in your sword, as I take it, and my licence for resist- 
ance lies in mine." 

So saying, he arose from the table, and seized upon his 
heavy weapon, which he had laid aside on sitting down. 

" Now, friend," said Michael composedly, "1 am quite 
ready to try which is the better man." 

<< This willingness to commence a broil, good fellow^s 
hardly seemly in one who professes to be in the service of 
the church ; but I hardly think you will push the business 
so far, when — you look at this." 

As he spake, he drew forth a parchment bound with 
black, to which was appended a seal bearing a cross, an 
olive branch, and a sword ; the well known symbol of the 
Inquisition. 

Morgante screamed, and ran behind Christina. Michael 
looked grave, and put up his sword. 

"Now hear the words mscribed on this scroll," said the 
stranger solemnly : — " To all whom it may concern — this 
holy seal gives warning, that the bearer has our authority, 
power, and command " 

** Enough, enough, holy sir," cried Michael, pulling out 
the Abbess's packet from his bosom, " read and examine, 
in the name of God, and all his saints ; I have no fear that 
you will find any thing in the writing of the reverend lady 
I serve, that will not redound to her honour and glory." 

The stranger received the packet, and deliberately 
opening it, read through, with great attention, the various 
letters it contained. Having perused that which related to 
Morgante, he called him from the place he had chosen to 
take behind Christina, and looking at him attentively said — 
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*' Are you the boy recommended to sing in the private 
chapel of the Vatican?" 

**I know not well, reverend sir,** replied the boy, 
affecting terror he was far from feeling, <' where I am to 
sing — her most reverend highness the Abbess of Sant* 
Catherina's, as your most reverend eminence hath doubU 
less discovered by those letters, doth greatly honour and 
favour me; and for that reason, it is her wish that I 
should exercise my small talent for singing, where it may 
serve to help me in the church, to whose service, holy sir, 
1 have been devoted from my birth." 

"Let me hear you sing — Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, 
Dominus Deus Sabaoth, — young sir." 

If it were, as is probable, the intention of this person to 
entrap the boy, by requiring him to do something he had ' 
never learned, he was altogether defeated ; for the strength 
and art, with which the little fellow made those solemn 
words ring through the humble abode of Christina, startled 
all who heard him. 

" The Abbess of Santas Catherina's makes no bad pre- 
sent to his holiness, when she sends your voice, youngster 
— ^nevertheless, she might have found fitting preferment for 
you, nearer home. — But though you sing well, you are a 
sorry jester. I grieve my friend," he continued, address- j 
ing Michael, " that the wild words of this urchin should 
have obliged me to an act, seemingly so uncourteous — 
but, serving so godly a lady, you must know, how precious 
are the interests of the church to her faithful servants, and 
will readily excuse an offence occasioned by such a mo- 
tive." 

" Doubt it not, holy sir," said Michael respectfully, ** I 
know my duty too well, to find any thing amiss that comes 
from that quarter. If this young hair-brain run me into 
any more such straits, I hope it will be to put me in the 
hands of such worthy gentlemen as yourself." 

Morgante, who appeared perfectly sobered by the ad- 
venture, now addressed himself to his good-humoured con- 
ductor, and made many apologies for the malapert gaiety, 
to which the good wine had given rise. 

" You must trust me no more with the wine-cup. Signer 
Michael, or you may catch me saying somethmg more 
wicked and irreverent still. Good Father Laurence al- 
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ways bade me to beware of wine, — and now I have seen, 
to my cost, how well he knew me. I hope, Signer Mi. 
chael, you will ride on a league or two farther to-night ; 
my poor head rings with the noise I have been making : 
never trust me with the wine-cup again. Signer Michael." 
It was quite beyond the strength of the gay- hearted 
soldier to preserve any displeasure against so penitent an 
offender, and immediately consenting to his wish of pur- 
suing their journey, he prepared his horse, paid his reckon- 
ing; and took his leave, greatly to the satisfaction of his 
impatient companion. 

As this was the only adventure of any importance which 
befel our travellers on the road, it is not necessary to dwell 
longer on the journey. They reached Rome on the even- 
ing of the fifth day, without a word of complaint from 
Morganle, but not without his having suffered considerably 
from the fatigue their forced marches occasioned him. 

The boy appeared before the exalted personage to whom 
he was sent, but greatly to the zealous churchman's disap- 
pointment, he had so completely lost his voice, that his 
chaunt was more like that of a raven, than of a Christian 
chorister. The boy, moreover, appeared to be fretful, 
sickly, and unmanageable, so that he obtained permission 
to remain with an aunt who lived at Rome, till his voice 
should recover from the ill effects of his journey. In a 
word, all difficulties disappeared before his able general- 
ship, and the day but one after his arrival at Rome, he 
quitted it again in company with Jacintha Corri and her 
son. 

As this son had not been included in the message 
brought by Morgante, he stated his fear that his going 
might not be approved, but was instantly silenced by the 
tone in which Jacintha answered — 

** Would you hinder her foster brother, boy, from 
stretching out his arm to help her? Where will you find 
one, who would do what he would do, and suffer what he 
would suffer, rather than one hair of our Camilla's head 
should be rudely severed." 

" Then let him come, in God's name," answered the 
boy ; " could he see her as I have seen her, his heart would 
yearn to help her, even were she a stranger." 

VOL. I. — R. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

What good is covered by the face of heaven, 
To be discovered, that can do me good ? 

Shakspear'K. 

^ The day fixed by the Abbot, for giving the habit of a 
novice to Juliet arrived. The interval had been carefully 
employed by Geraldine in strengthening the belief, now 
general among her nuns, that sister Camilla was insane. 
The unhappy countess was herself prepared to confirm 
the report, by her answers to any questions the Abbot 
might put to her; and the only difficulty was, for the 
superior to sanction this opinion by her own, yet not to 
a^ak of it so positively as to suggest the necessity of 
immediate medical advice, or any extraordinary restraint. 

Immediately on the arrival of Isidore, the nuns pre- 
pared for the cerenwny, which is always hailed as a 
festival among them, though it is the first step towards 
condemning a fellow-creature to the same state in which 
they are themselves languishing. The firmness of Juliet 
was well sustained throughout. The last words of her ^ 
aunt, as they parted to take their difl^erent places in the 
procession to the chapel, were — ** Fear nothing-,^^ — and 
these were sufficient to neutralize the feeling of terror, 
which the ceremony was well calculated to inspire. 

A collation in the refectory, on the decoration of which 
many of the nuns had employed themselves, from the 
time the day was announced, followed the ceremeny ; and 
here, as is usual on such occasions, the honours of the day, 
were all for the new novice. Her place at table was be- 
tween the stately Abbot, and her own superior, and every 
-eye was turned upon her, as the heroine of the hour. 

As soon as the repast was ended, the Abbot, as usual, 
signified his intention of receiving in the parlour any of the 
community who might wish to converse with him, either 
on their own affairs or those of the establishment. 

But few availed themselves of this privilege on the . 
present occasioni and these were etitirely from among the 
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elder nuns ; the younger ones preferring to enjoy in the 
garden the additional liberty permitted at this festival, to 
the honour of conversing with their dignified visitor in the 
parlour. 

One of the duties most universally recognised in all 
convents, is the bringing before their visitor every thing at 
all out of the common way, which takes place in the 
establishment ; and, in conformity to this, not one of the 
recluses who accepted the Abbot's invitation, failed to 
make mention of the unhappy state of mind, in which they 
imagined sister Camilla to be. Afler these conferences 
were over, (at which the Abbess is seldom present, inas- 
much as complaints against herself, and her management, 
may sometimes chance to form one of the subjects brought 
forward,) the Abbot desired that the superior would do 
him the honour of admitting him to an interview in her 
private sitting-room. 

This was what Geraldine expected, and was prepared 
for. He began the conversation by inquiring concerning 
the health of sister Camilla, which, if he remembered 
rightly, she had mentioned to him, as being in an infirm 
state. 

" Her bodily health, my lord," replied the Abbess, ** is 
I think, better than at her first arrival here ; but I am 
sorry to say that I have great doubts, as to whethet her 
mind be in such a state as to render her remaining with us 
possible." 

" You wish to dismiss her, holy mother ?" 

" Not so, my lord ; on the contrary, it would give ma 
the greatest pleasure, could our gentle treatment, and 
constant care, avail to restore her — but I fear " 

** That such a cure would exceed your power, holy 
mother ; and that you would, therefore, wish to place her 
in other hands ?'' 

** Should she, my lord, after a tender and patient experi- 
ment of some weeks, continue as she has done since my 
return, to give decided indications of mental aberration, I 
certainly think that, for all our sakes, it would be better 
that khe should be removed. Though her name and family 
have never been mentioned to me, I think your lordship 
told me that she was nobly bom, and highly connectedU 
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It can hardly be doubted, that her friends would themselves 
wish to take charge of her." 

The Abbot fixed his searching eyes stedfastly on the 
face of Geraldine ; but she had been too long accustomed 
to struggle against that look, to quail before it. 

" May I see this unfortunate woman ?" 

*' Certainly, my lord, I would wish you to do so ; by so 
doing, you will be able to judge much better than from any 
description I can give of her real condition." 

*< That may be very true, holy mother ; and I would 
willingly form my judgment on the surest possible grounds, 
before I decide on what must be done with her." 

The Abbess summoned a nun, who was waiting in att^- 
dance in a neighbouring cell, and desired her to bring sister 
Camilla to her room. 

"Is there any chance that she will resist your command, 
holy mother ?" said the Abbot. 

" Not the least, my lord. No one can be more docile 
and obedient than this poor Camilla, and it is this which 
leads me sometimes to hope that, by gentle treatment, we 
may succeed in restoring her. I should not be surprised 
to hear that she had been exposed to great severity, or 
violent mental suffering of some kind or other." 

Isidore again regarded her fixedly. 

A moment after, the nun who had been sent for Iter, 
returned, leading Camilla by the hand. 

The Abbot sat silently gazing at her, as she advanced 
from the door to the place where he was stationed. , Life 
and death were at stake, as she thus exposed herself alone 
and unsheltered to his eye. She felt this in every throbbing 
vein ; she felt, too, that it was not her life alone that must 
pay the forfeit, if she succeeded not in concealing what 
every sensation made her conscious must be so easily 
perceived, 

Greraldine was awake to all this, and suffered little less 
than the unfortunate Camilla herself; but she sustained her 
presence of mind unshaken. When half-way across the 
chamber, the trembling victim stopped short, and, though 
at that moment she had not the slightest recollection of the 
part assigned her to play, her countenance expressed so 
much wild agony, that the Abbess skilfully availed herself 
of it, and, suddenly pushing a chair towards her, seated 
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her in it, saying, in a calm and cautious tone of voice> 
such as would naturally be used in addressing a disturbed 
intellect — 

"Compose yourself, dear daughter. This reverend 
Abbot is a friend of mine. Sister Camilla will like to see 
a friend of mine." 

As she said this, she bent over her, and took her hand, 
which she pressed with an action so strong, though imper- 
ceptible, as at once to recall Camilla to herself; and, with 
a mixture of truth and art, that brought tears to the eye* 
of Geraldine, she answered, — • 

" Friend ? 1 have no friend." 

" God will be your friend, my daughter," said the Abbot, 
still examining her with the most earnest attention, — " Grod 
and the holy Virgin will befriend you — if you deserve it." 
" I will, sir,"/ replied poor Camilla, still sustaining her 
part, more by yielding to her agitation, than by affecting 
any thing foreign to the real state of her mind. 

" Let me hear you converse with her, holy mother," 
said Isidore. 

" Did you see our new novice take the habit ?" said the 
Abbess, still pressing her hand strongly. 

" Did I see it ?" she replied, looking up in thQ fajoe of 
Geraldine ; — " No, I saw nothing." 

**Does the light hurt your eyes, to-day, my daughter?** 
inquired the Abbess, drawing her veil forward ;—**' Sh# 
complains much of this, my lord." 

" That can have no connexion, I presume, with mental 
derangement ?" he replied. '* You do wrong, holy mother,, 
by enveloping her face and person thus completely ; yoa 
deprive me of the power of judging of her coodiiion by 
her general air and appearance." 

The Abbess, who still held the hand of Camilla, felt her 
tremble so violently, that she began to fear the most fatal 
result from this scene ; and thinking that the most likely 
means of bringing it to a conclusion^ would be leading her 
to express herself with vehemence, she said abruptly^ 
** Sistei^ Camilla, it ia necessary that my lord Abbot hera» 
should know exactly how you oje, both ia mind and body*. 
If you feel ill, my daughter—tell him so- If you are ua^ 
happy — let him know it. It h only by knowing you^ Oftft* 
diti(Hiy that he can afford you relief.'* 
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It was evident that this speech surprised and puzzled 
Isidore. For the first time since she had entered, he with- 
drew his eyes from the face of Camilla, and fixed them on 
Geraidine. She rejoiced at this, as a relief to the unhappy 
creature, who was shrinking under his glance, till her 
very life seemed withering; but still Camilla spoke not. 
The Abbess looked in her face — it was ghastly pale, and 
her closed eyes, and suspended breath, gave dreadful 
evidence that she was fainting. This was exactly the 
event of which Geraidine lived in constant fiear — ^the 
slightest derangement of Camilla's dress must inevitably 
tell all, and she now felt her in the very act of falling from 
her arms, before the eyes of the pitiless judge, whose fiat 
would be double death to the desolate victim, should the 
fearful truth be made known to him. 

In the very extremity of terror, Geraidine cried aloud 
for help. " She is fainting, my lord abbot — there must be 
women near her ! For holy mercy's sake, seek out some 
women for me." 

" I will sustain her, holy mother," said the Abbot, slowly 
rising from his chair, and approaching them, " while you 
go, as is more fitting, to summon some of the holy sister* 
hood from their cella»'* 

" Not so, my lord," said the Abbess, recovering herself; 
'^ no nun of mine shall be supported fn the arms of a man^ 

were he a hundred times the Abbot of St. Andrea 1 

doubt not but I can myself sustain her, till the faintness 
passes." While saying this, Geraidine exerted a degree 
of strength which she was unconscious of possessing, and 
raising the insensible Camilla from her chair, she let her 
sink gently to the ground, then knelt beside her, and, 
while rubbing her hands and chafing her pale temples* 
concealed her person more completely than any other 
attitude could have permitted. 

The danger was past — and the Abbess raised her eyes, 
Again radiant with hope, to Isidore. She was about to ut- 
ter some civil words of apology for the vehemence she had 
betrayed, when the sight of his countenace stopped, and 
almost petrified her — for a sneer of hatred, scorn, and de* 
fiance, met her glance, which carried instant conviction to 
her heart, that he suspected the truth. 
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He probably saw the eflfect he had produced, for he in- 
stantly endeavoured to efface it. 

*^ It is evident, holy mother, that there is nothing the mat- 
ter here, beyond a little female weakness : I will leave you, 
and should any symptoms appear, which you deem it pro. 
per I should be acquainted with, fail not to let me know it, 
and Iwill immediately take measures that proper medical 
assistance shall be procured for her." y. 

So saying, he uttered a blessing, which to the ears of 
Geraldine sounded like a curse, and departed. 

It would be difficult to conceive a situation of more ago- 
nizing doubt and fear, than that in which he lefl the Abbess 
of St. Catherina's. She felt perfectly convinced that he 
suspected the truth ; but thought that, could she achieve 
the escape of Camilla before her situation was known to 
the community, it would be out of the power of Isidore to 
prove that she had ever been made acquainted with it. But 
how was this escape to be effected? A day's delay might 
be fatal; yet when she looked at tho death-like figure 
which lay before her, and recollected that to place her 
alone, unprotected, and helpless, beyond the convent walls, 
was the very farthest extent to which her power wen^ 
Geraldine clasped her hands together in the bitnerness of 
grief, and exclaimed — " Wjb are lost !" 

Chimilla, whose senses were sufficiently returned to un- 
derstand the full meaning of these fearful words, lay for 
some -moments lohger without giving any sign of having 
heard them; then raising herself from the ground, she ad« 
dressed Uie Abbess with the hard firmness of despair. 

" All Then is over with me. I submit to my fate — the 
struggle is past — ^you will hear me complain no more. But 
no one," she continued, while a shivering tremor ran through 
her frame, *'no one, but my babe, shall suffer with me. 
Make no farther effort — it must be vain— express no regret* 
no pity, it must be useless. . Let me go to my cell, and I 
will lie there till they carry me to " 

She did not finish the sentence, but rising with a com. 
posure that was frightfully unnatural, walked towards the 
door.] 

The Abbess followed her. 

•* You shall n«>t go with me," said Camilla, turning sud- 
denly around. <* £a long as there wa» a chance of saving 
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Mondello's child, I was willing you should risk something 
— but now — look at me for the last time, Geraldine — and 
let no one, but the God of Mercy know that you have 
pitied me." 

She lefl the room, and the Abbess, too intently occupied 
in weighing the possibility of saving her, to think of her 
present weakness, let her go alone. 

Geraldine paced the room in feverish anxiety ; innumer* 
able plans, rejected as soon as conceived, for all were alike 
impossible, chased each other through her aching head. 
Three days only had elapsed since the departure of Mor- 

fante, and it was beyond hope that he should return with 
aeintha in less than ten ; though, among the other injunc- 
tions impressed upon his memory at parting, one the most 
dwelt on was, that no gold or strength should be spared |to 
expedite their return. Jacintha was to travel as the wife 
of a rich merchant, coming to Ancona to await the return of 
her husband from an English voyage; which character 
would enable her to take a passage for herself and Camilla 
for any port in England, under pretence of joining him 
there. 

But Geraldine no longer felt a hope, that it would be 
possible to put off the dreaded discovery till her arrival; 
The Abbot might return on the morrow to examine jnto> 
her condit: m ; and before he came, it was probable her i^Md 
state wou.d be known to every member of the commuiity. 
While still vainly torturing herself to find means of es* 
caping the misery now pressing so closely upon her, the 
Abbess suddenly heard an unusual noise at the farther end 
of the passage which led to her door; steps were^'^mssing 
hastily, and many voices were to be distinguished in loud 
parley. 

Trembling least this unusual tumult should have some 
connection with the subject that occupied her thoughts, she 
hastily lefl her room, and, guided by the noise, which still 
continued, she hurried towards the spot from whence it 
came ; and in a moment a scene met her view, whic)i left 
her nothing farther to fear. On the floor, where she had 
sunk, from a return of faintness, lay Camilla ; her dress 
loosened to give her air, and her whole person exposed to 
the gaze of twenty or thirty nuns, who stood apart, as if 
afraid to touch her» and whose number was increasing every 
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moment. These women were on^either side ; but, direct- 
ly before ber, and close to her feet, stood the Abbot of "St. 
Andrea's, with his eyes fi;i^ed upon her, as if fearful that, 
should he remove them, he might lose his prey. 

A murmur among the nuns announced the approach of 
the Abbess, Isidore turned his head, but remain 3d silent, 
till she was close beside him — then pointing with his finger 
to Camilla, who was again awakening to themisery of con« 
sciousness, he said — 

"If you will look upon this woman now, holy mother, 
you will qo longer be perplexed, in the manner you just now 
expressed yourself to be, respecting the cause of her in- 
disposition." 

Every eye was turned upon the Abbess as he spoke ; but 
she was no longer the trembling woman that the struggle 
between hope and fear had lately made her ; she was at 
once restored to the most perfect composure ; and the com- 
manding dignity of her person and manner never appeared 
more conspicuously, than when she replied to the Abbot,— 

" This sight, my lord, is equally dreadful and unexpect- 
ed. The punishment and shame of this unhappy creature 
Custrest upon herself; but the scandal is with those who 
ive dared to profane these walls by sending her within 
them. I may live to see them repent it." 

%en turning towards the crowd of nuns, she wcived her 
hand and said — 

** Retire, my children ; this is no sight for you. Go 
each of you to your cells, and, on your bended knees, re- 
peat aloiMi — *' Miserere mei, Deus," and "Domine, exaudi 
meam.* * You, sister Marcella and Agatha, remain 

with me." 

In a moment the gallery was cleared of all but the two 
elderly women, to wh6m she had addressed herself. When 
they were out of sight, she said to these — 

"Cover that woman's person — it is offensive to decency-'" 
Then turning to Isidore, she continued, — " My lord Abbot,, 
what is your \* ill respecting her? Though my rule has 
been too happy to have taught me expilrience in such a case 
asthisy yet all analogy shows clearly that it must be your 
office to decide how she shall be disposed of." 

•* You say right, holy mother — ^that office is mine. Touch 
her not !" he exclaimed, holding up his arm iQ w f^ttitude 



of denunciation to Marcella, who, having assisted Agatfctf 
in arranging her dress, was endeavouring to place her in 
an attitude less painful than that in which she had fallen. 
** Touch her not? Call hither the lay menials of your 
kitchen — they shall bear her to a cell not lately used." 

The Abbess stood silently observant of his orders. He 
turned to her with an air of mock respect, and said, *' I 
cannot enough rejoice, holy mother, that my having return- 
ed to make known my purpose of visiting you again to* 
morrow, has saved you the cruel embarrassment of making 
this horrible discovery, when you had no official authority 
near to direct your proceedings. I am sure you must be 
thankful for this." 

The Abbess bowed in silence. 

** Perhaps, holy mother, you are ahc^ther ignorant of 
what the church ordains in such cases ?" 

" Such cases, my lord, are the last which the superior of 
such an establishment as this, would find it necessary to 
study." 

" Assuredly ; yet such is the depravity of human naturer 
tliat the church has found it needful to fix and define the 
punishment to be inflicted on crimes such as this, however^ 
impossible it may seem to the female saints of our holy 
religion that such should ever occur." 

" If this be so, my lord,"^ replied GeraTdtne, preserAi^ 
always her look and voice of unshrinking firmness, "your 
lordship will be spared the painful task of deciding what 
that punishment must be." 

"You have known me so long, holy mother^ that 1 
should have thought you might have been aware, that no 
task is painful to me, which is imposed by the sacred duties- 
of religion. God has not left me, in this age of heresyv 
with a heart so soft, as to make me buffer when I dp his- 
bidding. No, holy mother, 1 shall stand by and watch the 
building up the wall, that shall inclose that creature from 
the air of life, as cheerfully as any other sacred duty, 
which it is the will of God I should perform." 

As he uttered thesedreadful words, the servants he had 
sent for appeared. He ordered them to carry Camilla in 
their arms to the place where he would lead them. Four 
stout-looking women had obeyed his call ; and, by his orders, 
raised the wretched Camilla in their arms; he stepped for^ 
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^ard to marshal their steps ; and as he did so, turned to 
the Ahhess, with punctilious politeness, and said — 

*' Though my duty obliges me to take the management 
of this solemn business upon myself, holy mother, it is my 
wish that no part of it, which properly appertains to your 
own high office, should be omitted ; wherefore, I will beg 
of you to witness the imrarceration of this criminal in the 
prison-vault of this building." 

" My lord Abbot," said Geraldine, ** though but a weak 
and ignorant woman, vested with no greater authority than 
belongs to the humble Abbess of Sant' Catherina's, I do 
forbid these women to convey the nun, Camilla, one step 
towards the prison-vault of this convent. Carry her to 
own ceil, Ursula," she continued, addressing one of the 
women who bore her, ** lay her with all gentleness upon 
her bed ; then lock the door of the room, and bring the key 
to my parlour, where you will find me." 

Isidore stood thunderstruck. The woman, unchecked by 
any Vord from him, obeyed with alacrity the voice which, 
for years, had been listened to within those walls, as omni- 
potent ; and they were already gone, before the Abbot had 
sufficiently recovered himself to speak. 

" You are doubtless prepared to answer this before the 
council. Abbess of Sant' Catherina's ?" said he, at length, 
stfwgling to subdue the rage that almost mastered him* 

HI am, my lord Abbot — antJ perhaps we may be told, 
that it was well one of the two, who are in authority here, 
preserved sufficient calmness at this moment to insure the 
course of lawful judgment, by guiding the person of the 
criminal' from all chanpe of escaping it, as well by death, 
as by any other mode of evasion." 

Having said this, Geraldine walked away, without wait- 
ing for a reply ; nor did Isidore follow td make one. The 
conaA>usness that she was right, and must be acknowledg- 
ed, in case of appeal to the highest authority, to be so, 
added another sting to his envenomed spirit ; and it was 
only by recalling the mass of evidence that he had already 
collected ag€unst this object of his \mg cherished hatred, 
that he could regain that appearance of dignified compo- 
sure, which so few circumstances had ever been able ta 
iruffle. 
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Letter from the Abbess ofSanf Catherind's 
to Lord ArlboraugK 

Fos many years, my dear kinsman, you have beoi in yain 
urging me to take a step which an accident has now deci- 
ded me to do. There has heen ever too much risk attending 
our intercourse, from the possibility of letters being inter- 
cepted, for me at any tune to have given you fully my reasons 
for refusing what ofiered so much to tempt me. It was suf- 
ficient for me to tell you, that I conceived it my doty to 
refuse the happiness proposed me ; and little as you could 
have appreciated my motives, you have done me the Kind* 
new to believe that they were honourable. The time ap- ' 
proaches when we may hope to know each other more inti- 
mately, and I have little fear of finding that our uidgments 
differ. This letter, with neither address nor signature, can 
endanger no one, but if it reaches you, it will be by the hand 
of one, for whom I earnestly intreat your active friendship. 
Let the caution I use in this matter, teach you full confidence 
in my discretion respecting another, in which you are more 
tenderly concerned,— on this point I have never trusted any 
human being with the knowledge of what might have en- 
dangered the safety of those dear to you — though this re- 
serve has, in one instance, been very painful to me. I trust 
that this will reach you, in time to prevent the danger of a 
second expedition.* I cannot come to you unaccompanied ; 
and the friend I shall brin^, will, I think, induce you liicon- 
clude the arrangement I wish, more readily than any nego- 
elation could lead you to do. The bearer of this, as well 
as the friend, who, I trust, will still be with you when you 
receive it, can explain who this dear companipn will be* 
Farewell.'' 

To write this letter was the first occupation of Geraldine, 
upon shutting herself into her room after the scene described 
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in the last chapter ; and its tone of assured confidence in her 
power of achieving what she was bent to perform^ will con- 
vey a corr^t idea of the state of her mind. 

There are many people who falter and tremble, as long 
as there is any mixture of doubt in their minds, as to what 
they can, or what they ought to do, but who, the moment 
that doubt ceases, have power and will to dare every thmg. 
It was thus with Greraldine. As long as she had believ^ 
that it might bring persecution and danger to her family, 
and unhappineas, nay, perhaps in their case, danger too, 
on the nuns who for so many years had obeyed and loved 
hei;, the Abbess of Sant' Catherina's resisted the repeated 
solicitations of her noble English cousin, to leave a station 
which he knew was repugnant to her principles, and find 
a home in the country and family of her mother. She had 
refused this, because it appeared to her, that she only could 
be the gainer by it while many others might pay the penal- 
ty : but now the case was altered. Determined at ^very 
risk to save the Countess of Mondelo from the fate which 
threatened her, and aware that she could no longer hope to 
do this, without exposing herself, and perhaps poor Juliet 
also, to strong suspicion, she decided ai^ once upon taking 
refuge in England, and carrying her adopted child with her. 

Mor^ lost to her father, Juliet €Ould not be, than in the 
situation he had himself chosen for her ; on this point, there- 
fore, the Abbess was tormented by no scruples ; nor could 
she be said, at the moment of writing this letter, to feel one 
pang of doubt as to the result of the plan she had formed. 

Her authority was still unshaken; and her resources 
were so great, that her prompt and active spirit, contem- 
plated no obstacle that could be sufficient to impede her 
success. 

In all cases, any way approaching in importance to that 
of Cai|ulia, it was usual to sumi&on a chapter of the heads 
of such religious establishments of the same order, as were 
near enough to permit their attending. 

Though this was always done as speedily as possible, after 
the discovery of the crime, and the seizure of the criminal, 
Geraldine knew, that such a council as was held necessary, 
could not be assembled on the morrow. The interval of 
one day must of necessity intervene^ and this was sufficient 
to give her time for the execution of her purpose. The 

VOI..L- 
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chamber wherein this council must assemble, according to 
the ancient usage of the convent, was a small vaulted room, 
of black marble, situated at the western extremity of the 
chapel. This room, as poor Geraldine was wont to boast, 
had never been used since she had become Abbess of Sant* 
Catherina's, and some preparations were necessary to ren- 
der it fit for the reception of the cnapter. 

It was on this circumstance that the first part of her scheme 
was founded. A provision of tapestry, carpets, and matting, 
such as were always required upon such occasions, were, 
together with the tools necessary for arranging themj kept 
in the lumber-room, through which the Abbess had led Ju- 
liet when she took her upon the terrace. The door of this 
room, when lefl open, as it naturally would be for a few 
hours, for the egress, and regress of the people to be employ- 
ed, would afford opportunity for Camilla, either in going or 
returning from chapel (an attendance on which was 
never denied to any culprit before condemnation) to gain 
access to the terrace. To escape from thence, however, 
without assistance from without, would be utterly impossi- 
ble ; and it was the purpose of the Abbess, that she should 
conceal herself within the door leading to the belfry, from 
the hour of vesper service till midnight, when she would 
herself — at all risk of discovery — ^lead her through the 
great gate of the convent, the court before it, and the last 
barrier which opened from this, by an arched door- way, 
connecting the porter'sjlodging with some other ofRces of the 
building. That they might be seen, intercepted, and 
brought back together, to certain death, was a chance far 
from being improbable, but on which, as it must be hazard- 
ed, Geraldine wasted not a single thought. In the hope of 
turning suspicion from the truth, she intended that Camilla's 
veil should be found caught by the ballustrade of the ter- 
race, to suggest the idea that she might have drown^ her- 
self, to avoid the more terrible death with which she was 
threatened. 

Having thus far arranged her plan, the Abbess sent for 
Juliet, whose pale face and tearful eye showed plainly, that 
she had already learnt the discoverjr that had taken place. 

As soon as they were alone, Juliet's agony of terror, as 
w«ll for her aunt, as for Camilla, burst forth in wotds ; Imt 
the Abbess listened to her, answered her, and reasoned with 
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her — all with an air of such steady firmness, that she con- 
ceived a degree of hope, which, a few moments before, she 
believed b^ondthe reach of possibility. 

Having thus rendered Juliet sufficiently calm to listen 
with the attention necessary to make her an efficient assis- 
tant in the perilous understanding before them, the Abbess 
proceeded to explain ^o her all the details, by which she 
hoped to bring il to a happy issue. 

^'Podr Camilla is so tall, Juliet, that we shall find some 
difficulty in arranging your clothes for her-'— and yet,, per- 
force, it must be from. such as you brought with you, that 
she must be dressed." 

" I will instantly set about it, in my cell:. God forgive the 
hypocrisy, but if I lock my door it must pass for my wish to 
pray alone after the ceremony of this morning. But, dear- 
est aunt ! how is Camilla to exist outside these walls? Where 
c^an she dare present herself, to ask for shelter or even for 
food?" 

" You will think my policy very daring, Juliet, when I 
tell you — but trust me, such policy is always safest — it must 
be at the gate of the cohvent that she shall receive her food. 
At two o'clock, as I believe you know, all the poor of Anco- 
na throng round our gates to receive what has been left 
from our dinner- tables. It is among these, that Camilla must 
hide herself — and that for the very reason which makes 
you look at me now with such astonishment. You would 
not have thought of her being there — ^nor will any one else. 
Be careful, therefore, in preparing the dress that is to cover 
her, that you give it as sordid and miserable an appearance 
as possible ;— and now leave me, dearest — set about this 
work immediately. Close your door carefully — I need not 
bid you be diligent, my Juliet. Be not uneasy, if you do 
not see me for an hour or two — I have much to do. First, 
I must see our poor Camilla, and endeavour to inspire her 
with courage to endure the terror of begging her bread at 
our gates, and the misery of passing more than one house- 
less night before her nurse arrives. When that happens^ 
her suf^rings will be changed for joy. — Farewell my child 
— as you employ your hands for this good cause, lift your 
heart to Heaven, Juliet, and pray for a blessing on it.'* 

The Abbess found Camilla perfectly composed, though 
without the shadow of t^ hope tho^t she could avoid the fata 
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which she had long anticipated, and which she had just 
heard the man, who must be her judge, pronounce upoe 

her. 

As Geraldine proceeded to explain her plan, her hopest 
and her expectations, the calmness of Camilla gave waj. 
An expression of anxiety, dreadfully intense, again almost 
convulsed her features ; but for maay minut€» she con*) 
tinued to listen in silence. At length, when the brief but 
clear explanation of the Abbess ended at the expected ar- 
rival of Jacintha, and the means by which she could earliest 
he made acquainted with it, she passionately exclaimed — 

" For the love of GJod rouse not such hopes within me, if 
there be much doubt mixed with it. I have taken leave of 
life— I am ready to sufiFer all that man can invent to tor- 
ture me — and if I feel my infant die within me, I wiH take 
joy to my heart, that it is not conscious^of the pangs of 
death. Oh, then, be very cautious how you make me 
hope. — There is so much to make me doat on life. — ^To 
reach Mondello— my dear, noble husband — ^to shew him 
his young child ^to — " 

** Cabn this vehemence of feeling, dear Camilla, or all I 
can do must be in ^ain ;'* said the Abbess, rising to leave 
her. " Did I not myself feel confident that' I have still the 
power to save you, I would not hazard all I do — still less 
would I be guilty of the cruelty you so naturally deprecate. 
Much, however, must depend upon yourself. Arouse all 
your strength of mind — ^I am sure you possess much — and 
remember that much more than your own safety will now 
bang on your success. I will order your supper to be 
brought you — and af^er this, which wfll be the last visit 
any of the household will make you for the night, I will 
bring hither the dress that Juliet is preparing. I must then, 
as much as possible, avoid speaking to yon, lest our voices 
should be heard, therefore let me now confide this letter to 
your care — it is without signature or address, for fear of 
accident^, but fbrget not, that it is for the Lord Arlhorough 
-j-the name is address sufficient, if you can reach Eng- 
land. There is no part of it, where you could not learn 
where you may And my honoured uncle. Do you thiak 
you can remember this name ? 

" Fear it not, my gpnerom friend ;— and for yourself?— 
la there no danger V 
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**You muat not spare a single thought for me, dear 
child," replied the Abbess, embracing her. *' If you ma- 
nage welly I shall have little to fear. — One word more— -and 
I must leave you. Remember, that should you shrink from, 
the daily visit which I recommend to the gate of this con. 
vent, you must at least not omit it on Friday, Sunday, and 
the Wednesday following. On these days, some of the 
community appear themselves to assist the servants in 
waiting on the poor — ^Juliet will be among them — it is she 
who must find means to give you tidings of Jacintha — ^who, 
as we have every reason to hope, will surely be in Ancona 
before the last day I have named." 

Greraldine then left her, to give orders for the summons 
which must be despatched to the Abbess of St. Ildefonsa, at 
Ancona, and to the Abbot of St. Sebastiano, at a few miles' 
distance from it ; both being of the order of Dominicians, 
requesting their attendance at noon on the day af\er the 
morrow. She also, according to the usual form^ addressed 
a notification to the same efiect to the Abbot of St. Andrea, 
giving him notice of the day and hour which she had fixe^ 
fbr the trial of the nun Camilla. 

Having completed this business, which, in conformity to 
her usual system, had neither prevented her attendance at 
vespers, nor the appearing in the refectory at supper, she 
sat quietly beside her solitary lamp till every sound had 
ceased, and till, by the regulations of the covent, which, by 
her firm but gentle rule, she had rendered immutable, she 
felt assured that every inhabitant of the convent was re- 
tired to rest. Yet still she lingered in her room, anxious 
to give every partaker in the various emotions of that wei^ry 
day, full time to forget their share of it in sleep. As the 
chapel clock struck eleven, she arose, and carefully placed 
such a shade upon her lamp, as would prevent its glaring 
through a window or a key.hole, and yet, by a slight 
movement, be removed at pleasure. Thus prepared, she 
quitted her parlour, and glided noiselessly along the pa9* 
sages which led to the cell of Juliet ; that of Camilla, as 
was before stated, was next to it, but the comer of a gal- 
lery intervened between them. The door of Camilla's cell 
must be passed by the Abbess, before she reached that of 
Juliet, but she determined not to enter it, till she bad ob^ 
taiaed the garments prepared for l^er, as eveiy ^ed aound 
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was an added danger. As she appToached tlie ceS, how* 
ever, some idea that she migfat be watching fisr her, crossed 
the mind of Geraldine, and ahe panaed imme£ately oppo- 
site to it, taming her lamp at the same momoit, so as to 
throw its foil light upon the door. 

Geraldine d'Albano did not ^unt, — she (fid not &II, — she 
did not scream ; but, with ten times greater suffering than 
those can feel, whose weaker natures yield to such reiiefl 
she stood immovable, her eyes following the strong light of 
her lamp, which fell on two motionleas figures in black, 
who were stationed at each side of Camilla^'sdoor. 

One glance reTealed the dreadful truth — they were 
officials of the Inquisition. 

It needed no long meditation to enable her to cocrpre- 
hend the finghtful mystery; nor did her rapid interpreta- 
tfoo rary in any important point from the real &cts. Isi- 
dore was, as she had long suspected, an Inquisitor, and 
arr:ed with that frightful power, which perrades erery 
sanctuary, and makes its way unchallenged to the cham- 
ber of the monarch, or the more sacred cell of the devotee. 
The Abbot had left Sant' Catherina's. bitterly mortified 
by the check his authority had receiTed in the presence of 
ita menials ; and not only bent more firm! v than erer upon 
obtaining rengeance on the noUe woman who lAd braved 
him, but keevily awake to the probability, that she would 
not suffer the interval so hardily obtained to pass 'away, 
irithout making a desperate effort to save Camilla. His 
plan for the prerontion <A this, was speedily formed ; he 
hastened back, with the least possible delay* toSt. Andrea's ; 
and, selecting from among such of its retainers, as were in 
the service of the holy office, two whom he thought espe- 
olally fitted for the business, be despatched them to Sant' 
Oatherina^s, with orders to find their way to the door of 
Oatntlla^s cell, and to remain there till their watch should 
be rif1)evcKJ tiy others, whom be should bring with him to 
fhn omivent cm the morrow. 

ThrMH) Uf whom no information can be refused, and who 
»*(lit InMUro a silence on their deeds, deep as that of the « 
Kf^lVM, Itv nwr»\y showing an impression on wax, affixed 
l« N w^fMll ttf parchment for ever worn upon their persons, 
Ah4 IMIIm diffleulty in exacutmgany commission. 

The AhtMM piMtd 00, bowing her head respectfully. 
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and having paused in her progress for so briefa space, that 
the sable mules who glared upon her, were hardly aware 
that she did so. Her purpose was at once decided. She 
proceeded to the door of Juliet's cell, and gave the appointed 
signal — the anxious girl opened it, and welcomed her with 
an affectionatey but timid smile. Geraldine set down her 
shaded lamp, and for one short moment concealed her face, 
and avoided to speak, lest her body might> betray symp- 
toms of weakness which her soul rejected. 

" I am quite ready for you," said Juliet in a low whis- 
per, and at the same moment displaying the result of her 
assiduous industry — " every thing has long been still — let 
us go at once." 

'* I have changed the plan, Juliet," said the Abbess, in a 
tone which, spite of all the caution with which it was ut- 
tered, made her niece start. Without speaking in return, 
Juliet immediately moved the shade of the lamp, and threw 
its strong light upon the face of her aunt. Had it not been 
colourless as death at such a moment, it could hardly have 
been that of a woman. 

" Tell me all," — were the only words of Juliet. 

"/I will to-morrow, dearest," replied Geraldine, with the 
exertion of astonising self-command. — " Meanwhile, fear 
nothing — I will convey these things to a place of safety — 
my purpose is but delayed." 

As she said this, she employed herself in making a parcel 
of the dress, which Juliet had prepared, and then laying a 
finger on her lips to indicate the necessity of silence, she 
kissed her cheek, and was about to quit her, when a 
frightful recollection made her turn back and say — " Do 
not leave your room to-morrow, till I come for you — and 
now, endeavour to sleep, my dearest Juliet." 

On leaving the cell, Geraldine returned to her own 
room, by walking the whole length of the novices' gallery, 
and descending from the farther end of it, by a small stair, 
case, to a door, which opened upon the great corridor of 
the floor below ; thus avoiding the passage in which the 
cell of Camilla was situated. 

On entering her own apartment, Geraldine laid aside 
the flowing garments which formed her usual dress, and 
taking her master-key from its place, she hastened with a 
firm but silent step, still carrying the lamp and the dis- 
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guise prepared for Camilla, to the small room close to the 
chapel, through which she had l^d Juliet to the terrace. 
Here she deposited the parcel, concealing it in a manner 
which left but little danger of its being found by any one 
but herself, or some ono instructed by her where to seek it. 
Having done this, she entered the chapel, and advanced 
to a low iron door, situated in the wall of the north aisle. 
The building was placed on the southern angle cf the little 
bay which forms the harbour of Anpona, and the north 
side of the chapel presented to the sea the terraced front 
before described. This iron door, to which now, for the 
first time, the Abbess applied her master-key, gave en- 
trance to a range of vaults, on whose arched roo& the 
terrace above was supported. 

Their original purpose was either forgotten, or not 
generally known, and during the twenty years Greraldine 
had resided in the convent, they had been opened but once, 
which was for the purpose of gaining access to the sea-wall 
which fenced them from the Adriatic. This happened a 
few years afler she had taken the veil, and was rendered 
necessary by a violent storm which had undermined a part 
of the foundation. The circumstance was impressed upon 
her mind by the whispered tales which nuns so love to 
listen to, although they send them trembling to their soli- 
tary cells. 

Though spoken of with affected caution, it was pretty 
generally known throughout the convent, that the work- 
men, in making their way through these vaults, to that 
part of the outward wall which required repair, opened 
more than one of these awful tombs constructed for the 
living, which are but too well known to have existed in 
almost every convent throughout the catholic world. How 
far the report of these men might be trusted, as to ihe 
number of bones found in these hideous recesses, is very 
doubtful ; but it is certain, that notwithstanding the oppro- 
brium resting on the memory of the wretched beings to 
whom they had belonged, the indecency of such relics 
being gazed at, and handled, was so revolting to the feel- 
ngs of the good priest who had be^ appointed to superin- 
tend the repairs, that he obtained peniiission to have them 
collected aud interred. 
It was the recollectioa of this erent which now led Ger. 
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aldine to examine these gloomy recesses. It was do longer 
possible to doubt that Camilla would be condemned to that 
most terrible of all punishments — intenaent befere death ; 
and it could hardly be doubted that these vaults must be 
the scene where the frightful tragedy would be acted. To 
study their situation and construction, and to ascertain 
what facilities of access these afR>rded9 was now the object 
of her anxious examination. The last remaining chance 
letl for her was in the possibility of conveying her away 
afler the interment. 

It was not immediately that the small lamp carried by 
Greraldine could enable her to distinguish the objects which 
presented themselves as she opened the door. The damp 
cold air that rushed past, very nearly extinguished the 
light, and, for a moment, she retreated, chilled and tremb. 
ling — ^but not discouraged. Af\er carefully examining the 
state of her lamp, and arranging the shade so as to protect 
it from the wind, she again went forward with a step as 
resolute as her purpose. 

She found, as she expected, a range of arches correspond- 
ing to the external buttresses which faced the water. They 
were as many in number as the lance windows of the 
chapel, forming a line of twelve distinct vaults, connected 
with each other by the narrow passage upon which the 
door from the chapel opened. 

By measuring the width of each of these dungeons^ and 
comparing it with the entire length of the passage, she as- 
certained that the partition walls which divided them were 
too thin to contain the cells whose position she was seeking 
to discover. It was therefore evident that these must be 
fabricated in the external wall, which faced the sea. Upon 
this she now fixed her attention ; it was built with large 
rough hewn stones, cemented together with coarse mortar; 
but no fastenings, or iron work of any kind, were per- 
ceptible, and it appeared to her that one stout man, with 
proper tools, might, without difficulty, pull down a sufficient 
space of such masonry, when recently erected, in a very 
short space of time. That the sound of such an operati<Hi 
should be overheard was improbable, for several reasons ; 
none of the rooms of the convent were near it, and the 
ceaseless sound of the waves lashing against the walls* 
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would render it very difficult to distinguish any noise heard 
from that quarter. 

Thus fai* the examination was satisfactory, as it had 
shown nothing which seemed to render the execution of the 
plan she meditated impossible, or even difficult ; but while 
she rejoiced at this, the train of lesser circumstances, which 
must all conspire in her favour before she could profit by 
it, came crowding to her recollection. Where should she 
find the arm so necessary to help her ? Where could she 
attempt even to seek it, without exposing herself to almost 
certain destruction ? How should she find the means of 
conveying to the wretched prisoner some word of comfort, 
that might sustain her through that mortal agony which 
must precede the desperate effort to save her ? 

As Geraldine stood pondering these fearful difficulties, 
the pressure upon her brain became almost intolerable, and 
gladly, at that moment, would she have purchased the 
safety she had promised to the unhappy Camilla, by laying 
down her own life without further struggle« But it was 
not so that this sacred promise could be performed ; and 
shaking off the sickening despondency that threatened to 
master her resolution, she hastened to leave the dismal re- 
gion which chilled her blood. On quitting the eternal dark- 
ness of the vaults, she was startled to see the grey light of 
morning already stealing athwart the deep shadows of the 
chapel. She extinguished her lamp, and reached her room 
in safbty. 

And now, for the first time for many hours, she quietly 
sat down to think. The stillness of that moment was 
dreadful. The last words of Camilla, conjuring her not to 
rouse a false and futile hope of life within her, seemed 
ringing in her ears ; and the immense, the various, the 
overwhelming difficulties of the enterprise she was resolved 
to undertake, in the hope of saving her, rose up like giants 
to give her battle. She could not hope to sleep, and the 
vainly attempting to do so would, as she well knew, more 
unhinge her nerves than the most active work she could 
put them to. With this persuasion she abandoned all idea 
of rest, and employed the interval before the service of 
matins (which at Sant* Catherina*8 was performed at five 
o'clock) in arranging, with as much clearness of head as 
she could command, the chain of circumstances which she 
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knew must follow each other during the next two days. 
They were such as might appal the stoutest heart ; and 
when she turned her consideration to the means that were 
within her reach, by which she might hope to avert their 
consequences, the disproportion of the remedy to the evil 
was so obvious, as almost to paralyze every effort. That 
such would have been the result of this bitter hour's medi. 
tation, had her own fate only been at stake, is most certain 
— ^but as it was, she took courage from despair ; and cer- 
tain, that nothing she could attempt, however complete its 
failure might be, could render the situation of Camilla 
worse* she nerved herself to the desperate undertaking ; 
and from this moment, to that in which its final result was 
for ever settled, no further symptom of weakness or inde- 
cision impeded the steady perseverance of Geraldine. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

La verta n^appartient qu' a un 6tre foible par sa natare, et fort 
par sa volenti. 

J. J. R0USSEA.U. 

Iw the hope that Juliet might sleep soundly af^er the 
fatigue and anxiety she had endured, the Abbess would not 
visit her before the hour at which it was necessary to 
awcUce her for breakfast. She then went to her door, and 
found her standing with it half open in her hand, waiting 
with unspeakable impatience for her approach. Had her 
obedience to the command, which enjoined her not to leave 
her room, been less implicit, she would not have been still 
ignorant of the fearful neighbourhood of the men who still 
immoveably guarded the door of Camilla. Happily for 
Juliet, she had scrupulously obeyed the injunction, and 
though her heart beat with anxiety to know, what events 
bad induced the change of purpose, which her aunt 
had mentioned the night before, she was . still, in her 
most unpleasant surmises* immeasurably distant from the 
truth. 
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It was the earnest wish of Geraldine to keep her so, at 
least for some few hours longer ; she dreaded to see the 
efTect of so much horror on the young and sensitive mind 
of Juliet, and when she drew her hand under her own arm, 
its gentle and affectionate pressure sent a pang to her 
heart as she thought of the sorrow which, delay it as she 
might, must reach her at last. 

" Why do you take this way, dear aunt ? I wished to 
see poor Camilla as we passed," said Juliet. 

" Not now, my love ; I wish to keep her quiet for the 
present, and for that reason I will not pass her cell.'* 

There was no danger, as Geraldine well knew, that 
Juliet should hear of last night's discovery from the sister- 
*hood. The knowledge that ministers of the holy office 
were engaged in any business, was enough, in those days, 
to impose silence on the most incautious tongue respecting 
it ; and still more would the dreadful consciousness^of their 
vicinity prevent the terrified nuns from trusting the air 
with any sound concerning it. But, though no word was 
uttered on the subject, there was something in the looks of 
the whole assembly, that instantly caught the attention of 
Juliet. She looked anxiously from one to another, and one 
after another they all cast down their eyes, to avoid answer- 
ing hers, even by a glance. Sho turned to her aunt — ^she, 
too, cautiously looked the other way. 

The heart of Juliet sank within her — but she caught the 
infectious silence, and the morning meal passed heavily, 
without the sound of a single voice being heard while it 
lasted. 

When the Abbess rose from table, Juliet, alike unmind- 
ful of general etiquette, and of her aunt's particular in- 
structions, walked up to her, and took her arm. 

" 1 have much business for these hours, Juliet," said her 
aunt, gently disengaging her arm — " Occupy yourself in 
your own cell this morning, my dear child ; after dinner, 
perhaps, I shall have time to se^e you." 

"No, no; I will see you now/' replied Juliet: "your 
mistaken kindness is in vain — you cannot hide it from 



me." 



Geraldine did not answer — and no longer attempted to 
prevent Juliet's following her. 

<< Is she still alive ? or did the monster complete his work 
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last right?"' — Wefre the first words of Juliet, after they had 
reached the Abbess's parlour. 

** She still lives, Juliet ; but — to-morrow " 

" To-morrow she is to die ?" 

" To-morrow she is to stand her trial — and immediate 
execution wiH follow." 

" You have then abandoned her J" 

" Oh Juliet ! " 

•* Forgive — ^1 mean not to reproach you- — ^but do you 
speafc in tliat calm tone of her execution ? It must not be, 
aunt : it shall not be ! Where is her prison ?" 

" Juliet, Juliet, you speak wildly. No, I have not aban- 
<k>ned her. I am determined to attempt, what, my judg- 
ment tells me, offers hardly a shadow of hope ; but I will 
not abandon her. Hear then what I propose to attempt, 
and tell me if within the range of possibility there he any 
other thing I can do ?" 
J4iliet listened-^and as, one after another, the minute 
^ particulars of the scheme were detailed, she lost more and 
more completely the hope that sustained her. 

"Impossible! utterly — utterly impossible !'* she exclaim* 
ed. "Who is there you can trust with such an enterpriset 
Whom, even, can you find to propose it to ?" 

" The workmen who will come this morning to prepare 
the council -room." 

" And if they betray you?" 

Geraldine was silent for a moment, and then answered*— 
"It could not make her situation worse." 
"And what wouW your's be ?" 

"Juliet, it matters not — perhaps, my death too is sealed. 
I will not live to see this horrid murder." 

" But this will not avert it," said Juliet, earnestly. 
" Even should you, by this blind chance, find a trusty agent, 
his single arm could not achieve the work you talk of." 
" And why not, Juliet ?" 

Withbut immediately replying, Juliet rose and sought 
the master-key in the place where she had so lately been 
instructed to find it. 

"Come with me to these dreadful vaults — I can there 
convince you I am right. Oh ! my dear aunt, forgive all 
this presumption ; but I feel, as if years had passed over 
aney during the last few dreadful hours." 

AOL.I. — T, 
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" You know not the comfort, Juliet, that youiPvoice 
gives me — last night — the difference is greater than you 
can tell — let us go then, dearest, but by the public stair, 
case ; workmen are already here, and we must avoid them." 

At this moment, the door of the room was opened by 
sister Johanna, who came to announce that the Abbot of 
St. Andrea was arrived, and had desired to see the Abbess 
in the public parlour. 

" Must you go alone?" said Juliet, anxiously. 

**Yes, Juliet; but fear not for me, in this interview; 1 
am prepared for it : — wait for me here. Gro, my daughter," 
continued the Abbess, addressing the pale and horror-struck 
Johanna, <' go to the Abbot, and tell him I will wait upon 
him.'' 

The nun retired, and the Abbess, seizing a pen, wrote 
the word hope upon a scrap of paper, and put it in her 
bosom. 

** I will make him lead me to her, Juliet, and if I can 
leave this word with her, it may sustain her life : — he here 
when I return." 

When Geraldine entered the room where Isidore was 
sitting, he remained for a moment without rising to receive 
her, as if to enjoy the triumph of seeing her at last sub- 
dued before him ; but the moment was not yet arrived. 
With an aspect as lofty and a brow as placid as ever, the 
Abbess of Sant' Catherina's bowed in ceremonious saluta- 
tion, and took her seat. He strove to read, in her dark 
clear eye, the feelings that he knew were wringing^in her 
heart; but he found nothing of it. It was Greraldine who, 
broke the silenC^ < 

" Has your lordship received my summons?" she said 
in a voice that expressed naore authority than fear. 

*«I have, holy mother; and shall not fail to obey it; but 
as I found it, in my judgement, necessary that the custody 
of the abandoned wretch, wlose shame has been made 
manifest to your eyes, should be entrusted to firmer hearts 
than might be found among your sisterhood, I have, as you 
doubtless know, placed mutes of the holy office to guard 
her cell, and I am here to see that they have done their 
duty — and to relieve their watch by others." 

The Abbess bowed. 



* >. 
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' •* Does the arrangement meet your approbation, holy 
mother V 

*• Your lordship cannot doubt it." 
**Is it your purpose, holy mother, that the council shall 
meet in the marble chapter- room ?" 

" Assuredly. The time, though short, will, as I think, 
be sufficient for its preparation." 

*' Zeal and good -will in a righteous cause," replied the 
Abbot with a gentle smile, " will multiply the means al- 
lowed us to advance it." 

" Will you not see the prisoner, my lord?" 
*' Tes, holy mother ; such is my purpose." 
** Then I will attend your lordship." 
"Nay, such ceremony is not needful, and I would spare 
you the sight of such a wretch." 

"It will indeed be painful, Uut it is my duty, and I will 
not shrink from it. My office commands me to see her in 
her cell, to know that she has all that is necessary to sus- 
tain life, and no more." 

The vexed Abbot again knew that she was right, and 
dared not contradict her. 

Geraldine led the way, but on reaching the door stepped 
back, as only the same authority, which had placed the 
grim sentinels before it, could sanction their permitting any 
one to enter. Food for the unfortunate Camilla had been 
delivered to these men, and by them placed within the 
door of her cell. 

They now retired for a few paces, and the Abbot having 
taken the key from one of them, opened the door, and let 
the Abbess pass in. 

Camilla was lying upon the bed, with her eyes closed^ 
but on Geraldine pronouncing her name, she opened thenu 
The expression of that look was terrible — but it lasted only 
a moment, for she saw the Abbot, and again closed her 
eyes. 

The Abbess went to her bedside, and again spoke to her,, 
but her voice, which had been so firm when addressing the 
iron-hearted bigot who was watching for her own destruc- 
tion, was now quite inarticulate. Isidore remarked the 
weakness, and hailed the first symptom of his triumph. 

" Holy mother," said he, " you seem not to be capable 
of addressing this wretch, as it is our bounden duty to ad- 
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dress her. Woman ! remember your sins ! your hours are- 
numbered. Retire, holy mother," he continued, in a tone 
of contempt, " if this be indeed a necessary duty, I grieve 
to see that you are so little capable of performing it." 

"Have your wants been supplied, ^Camilla ?" said the 
Abbess, without noticing his mandate. 

Again the unfortunate woman opened her eyes for a. 
moment, and fixed them, upoa Geraldine, but closed them 
again without speaking. 

" Why are you so thinly covered,, daughter?" said the 
Abbess, drawing over her some of the linen of the bed; 
'* in decency,, you should conceal your person from your 
guards, who must enter with your food." 
. Geraldine now turned to retire. Her errand was done. 
As she placed the sheet over Camilla, the ready paper was 
left in the bed, and so close to her person^ as to have made 
her feel its touch. 

Isidore followed the. Abbess, out of the celJ^ persuaded 
that she had performed this painful piece of ceremonious 
Gfoservance^ solely to. sustain, her reputation for the punc- 
tilious attention to all' her duties, for which she had so long 
beea celebrated. 

Immediately after this visit, he took his leave, and Ger- 
aldine was once more left alone with her niece. 

" Did you succeed in giving it to her ?" inquired Juliet 
eagerly. 

" Perfectly. If greater matters could' be managed as 
well, Juliet,. I might yet live to scorn the cruel malice of 
this Isidore. Now, then, I will attend you to the vaults, 
though, I confess, I see not, to what purpose." 

*' YoU; will not say so when I explain myself ; besides,. 
I shall understand your description better when we are 
there." 

A few minutes brought them, to the door, leading to the 
dungeons ; Juliet had brought a light, and they renewed 
the examination together. 

The attention of both was directed to the examination of 
the masonry which terminated the vaults ; this appeared 
exactly the some in all of th^m. Juliet stood for many 
minutes, the lamp held high above her head, and her eyes 
fixed earnestly upon the wall, silently meditating the pos*^ 
ajibility of her plan ; at length she said: — 
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** I am sure that it may be done — but oh ! for God's 
sake, risk not the dear chance, by bringing in a stranger to 
help us." 

" But where is the arm that can do this labour for us, 
JuUet ?" 

" I do believe," replied the poor girl fervently, " that 
our ovirn strength can do it." 

Greraldine shook her head, as she replied : — 

" And should we fail ? Think of her fearful agonies !: 
Think of the few short hours we should have for such a 
labour. Oh, Juliet, what would this slight arm of yours 
avail against such a bulkwark as this ? 

" Then Heaven send us a stranger !" said Juliet, as she 
turned despondingly to leave the vault. " If such be your 
decision, let us lose no time. I heard the workmen in the 
chapter-room ; it is among them only that we can seek as- 
sistance.*' 

The Abbess did not reply, but silently led the way across 
the chapel. On again reaching her parlour, she closed 
the door, and said, with the solemn tone of final resolution— 

** So then let it be, Juliet ;" and then added, ** it is all 
that is left us ; they may betiay me, but I know the worst 
of that." 

"Not you : — they never shall have the power of betray- 
ing you," said Juliet, with the air of a person resolutely 
determined : *• It is I who must make the attempt, and I 
will do it instantly." 

" And think you I will insure my safety at the risk of 
yours ? Fie, fie ; you do not mean it." 

" Indeed, I do not," replied Juliet ; " I too well know it 
is impossible, but I am not an abbess — I am not even a 
nun. What dreadful danger would threaten me, if it were 
known that I had been seen prying about to watch these 
workmen ? My curiosity might be punished by Marcella, 
by the infliction of a dozen Paternosters, You yield, my 
beloved aunt ! you yield to truth and reason. Give me the 
gold with which I must tempt our assistant* I will go 
boldly to the chapter- room, and study the countenances I 
may find there, and may God give me power to read them I'* 

" So far will I use your agency^ my dearest Juliet^ as to 

permit your entering the chamber in the manner proposed ; 

I know no danger can be incurred by that. Speak to the 

if«% 
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men, about their hateful labour ; their voice and maBner 
will tell much — then bring me your report. I will give 
you no gold, my Juliet ; it is I who must settle that part of 
the business. You may, I thinks with little danger, do what 
you propose ; and should you find it possible to lead one- 
of them apart, where I could meet you, you will have 
done much." 

" That is all I ask," replied Juliet, " and you will thus 
avoid the wanton and useless danger of conversing with a 
man, whom, perhapSj^ after all you may never employ." 

There was so much truth in this, that the Abbess imme- 
diately acknowledged it with an. affectionate embrace, and 
Juliet left her in all the nervous trepidation of hope and 
fear. She took her way to the chapter- room, through the. 
passages least used, by the community, but there was less 
chance of meeting any of them than she was aware. 
Terror immeasurable, undefihable, and overwhelmning,had. 
/seized upon them, from the moment they had learnt that 
familiars of the Inquisition were stationed within the con^ 
vent walls. 

Not a sound was to be heard, through, the long corri- 
dors ; the garden was utterly forsaken, and the frightened- 
women hid themselves in little knots of three or^ four to*, 
gether, in the cells most distant from the dreaded spot 
where these agents of mysterious power wer-e placed. 

On approaching ihe.chapter-rpom, the sound of so many- 
voices reached her, that she decided upon loitering about, 
the passages, in the hope that, while they were coming or 
going, she might be able to address herself to some individ- 
ual without bringing, upon her the attention of others at 
the same time* 

While creeping about with this hope, she distinguished 
a man's voice chanting in a low sweet tone a well-known 
canticle. The sound was zt no great distance, and she 
soon found that it issued from the lumber-room, beside the 
chapels She went in, and saw a young man apparently 
not more, than twenty years of age, engaged in looking, 
over many large rolls of tapestry, to find what was most 
fitting for the work he was upon. 

Juliet's heart beat quick. How should she begin? 
Nothing could be more favourable than the circumstances^ 
pf the encounter. ;. the. man was alone, employed at. a con- 
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aiderable distance- from any companion , and, better stiU 
his youth and good-humoured countenance gave much, 
greater encouragement than she had dared to hope for. 
But how should she begin ? 

The young man seemed startled at seeing her, and, per- 
haps, felt no inconsiderable degree of awe at her religious 
habit ; he immediately took up one of the rolls which lay 
before him, as if hastened in his decision by her coming, 
and prepared to depart. All the premeditated plans she 
had formed for beginning a conversation, were forgotten, in 
the alarm of that moment, and shutting the door by which 
she had entered, she put her back against it, and stretching. 
out her hands towards him, exclaimed — 

** Christian! for the love of God, hear me!" 

*• What is the matter, dear young lady ?" said the man,, 
half frightened, but much affected by the look and manner 
©f the beautiful girl who addressed him. " Is there any 
thing I can do to serve you ?" 

"Oh yes, yes" said Juliet, her hope strengthened alnfost 
to extacy by the kindness of his tone. ** Have you a sis 
ter ? Have you a wife ? Is there any one you love ? — For 
her sake help me, and the God of mercy will bless you." 

"Holy Jesus !" exclaimed the young man, a dreadful 
idea occurring to him. ** Is it you, so young and so beau- 
tiful, that are going ^to be buried yonder ?" 

He spoke the last words in a whisper, and turned pale 
as he uttered them. 

" It is one as dear to me as myself," replied Juliet, ap- 
proaching him, ** and I shall die with her." 

"Not if I can save you, young lady. Tell me how it 
can be done, without my getting burnt at the stake for it, 
and I will do it." 

" Wealth shall be yours, beyond what you ever dreamed 
of," cried the happy Juliet, " and the danger is none. 
Now hear me ; and if you would save my young life, for- 
get not a word I say." 

She then explained to him the dreadful ceremony that 
was to take place on the morrow. The poor fellow trem-^ 
bled as he listened to her, yet it was evident, that he lis* 
tened with that sure attention which renders forgetfiftiess. 
impossible. 

"When your day's work is done, it is here good friend^ 
ttat you must lodge yourself," axid' Juliety a»she spok& 
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opened the door leading to the belfry. ** I will bring- yoir 

food ^to-morrow between the hours of eleven and two, 

the work of death is to be done. When they have built 
up the wall upon their victim, they will leave her, and 
within an hour, the convent will be as still, as if nothing 
but God's service bad been done here. Still we must wait 
— wait till darkness help us ; then I will come to you, and 
with this pick-axe, which is here to dig our graves, shall 
you, good friend, un-make one. I have a key that can 
open every gate for you, and for the being you will save; 
and you shall carry gold enough to take you to any land 
you will, if you should fear discovery hereafter of what 
you are about to do." 

" Indeed it will be needful, holy lady ; I may not dare 
to remain here after such a deed." 

** Nor shall you. Wait but an instant, if you doubt my 
word, and I will bring you earnest of the gold I promise,** 

"J do not doubt you. If I did, lady, it should not be for 
you that I would hazard life, as truly as I must do. But 
comfort your kind heart — I will stand by you — an^ I see 
not but the thing may go through well and safely. Your 
gold shall make a happy wife of one as young, as gentle, 
and almost as handsome as yourself. But hark ! that is 
Ricardo calling^ me — I shall be sure to find some way of 
hiding here ; and do not risk the coming to me to-night ; 
I can manage for my supper without that." 

So saying, the youth shouldered his tapestry, and obeyed 
the call of his comrade ; leaving Juliet in a state of hap- 
piness, to which it would be difficult to do justice by any 
description. 

On entering the room where her aunt was waiting for 
her, in sickening doubt and dread, rather than with hope, 
Juliet's first impulse was to throw herself on her knees, 
and exclaim, " Thank God with me — she is saved !*' 

A burst of tears so violent as almost to terrify the Ab- 
bess, followed, but they brought most needful relief to her 
over-Btrained feelings. 

* In a short time she recovered strength and composure, 
and then communicated evei^ thing* that had passed 
between herself and her new friend. 

When Juliet had finished her narrative, and received the 
grateful praises of Geraldine for her firmness, she itddi 
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Bed her aunt with the most affecting earnestness, entreat. 
ing her not in any way to take a part in the escape of Ca- 
milla. Her arguments were so well-founded, and her anx- 
iety, that they should be complied with, so deeply sincere^ 
that Geraldine thought she had a right to be indulged. 

**! do yield to you, my love," she said at length ; " hav* 
ing listened patiently to all your arguments, I will allow 
that they are too powerful to be rejected. It would be 
cruel, for the sake of vain bravado, to repay all you have 
done by endangering myself; I know, that to think yon 
have saved me too, will be no small reward." 

"This trust — this confidence — how can I thank you 
enough?" said the delighted girl. " Think not I presume 
too much upon such kindness, if I say, that to make it 
quite effectual, you must immediately mix with your poor 
frightened nuns, and, above all things, at the hour, of Ca- 
milla's escape, you must have many with you — «rho may 
bear witness, should evidence be wanting, where and how 
you were engaged. 

** My guide and counsellor! You shall be obeyed, Ju-^ 
liet," said Geraldine ; ** but let me, in my turn, have some 
influence. The hour of dinner has passed — I know not 
how— or when— -every thing is out of rule — it is quite 
impossible it should be otherwise ; therefore, your being 
absent from chapel and from supper will not be remarked.. 
Go to your cell ; I will send you such refreshment as I 
know you need ; endeavor to calm your mind ; and r^ 
member how much depends on your succeeding. May this, 
night be passed in sleep, dear Juliet ! — to-morrow is a 
dreadful day — end how it may ! I will furnish you with 
money before I sleep. You know where to find the dress 
Camilla must put on. Now then, my Juliet, we will part ; 
it is not while we are together, that we shall either of ua 
recover from what we have suflTered since the morning.,"' 

SITO OF VOLUME ONE. 
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THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 



In presenting to the American public a list of the Works com- 
posing the Family Library, the publishers avail themselves of the 
opportunity afforded them to offer their thanks for the very liberal 
encouragement they have enjoyed, and still continue to receive, and 
for the numerous expressions of approbation that have beoi bo- 
stowed upon their undertaking. 

The general estimation in which the Work is held is proved by the 
great number of copies that have been sold, and bv tne constantly 
mcreasing demand, which in the case of many of the volumes has 
b^n so ^eat as to call for several successive editions. 

No pams and no expense have been spared in procuring and select- 
ing works of the highest character, both of foreign and native 
writers, — and the hst of contributors includes, among other distin* 
guished names, those of 

Professors H. H. Milman, H. 6. Bell, Esq., 

" Leshe, O. P. R. James, Esq., 

" Jameson, Horace Smith, Esq., 

" Wilson, B. B. Thatcher, Em., 

" G. Bush, Sharon Turner, F,S.A., 

" Euler, and Mrs. Jameson, 

" Griscom, J. A. St. John, Esq., 

Lord Dover, John Abercrombie, M>IX> 

Sir Walter Scott, P. F. Tytler^ Esq., 

Sir David Brewster, iRobert Mudie, Esq., 

John Gait, Esq.. John Barrow, Esq., 

J. G. Lockhart, LL.D., Rev. J. Williams, A.M., 
Robert Southey, LL.D., " G. R. Gleig, 

J. S. Memes, LL.D., " George Croly, 

Hugh Murray, Esq., *♦ M. Russell, LL.D., 

Allan Cmmingham, Esq., " E. Smedley, 

With the assistance and co-operation of persons of such eminent 
t^ents and high reputation, a series of works has been commenced 
and is still in progress, embracing almost every department of science 
and literature, and combining with great excellence of execution the 
advantages of exceedingly low price, convenience of form, and 
beauty of illustration. W nile the trifling cost has placed the several 
works within the reach of all classes of readers, the interesting 
nature of the subjects, and the pleasing manner in which they are 
treated, render them well suited for the perusal of young persons, and 
valuable auxiliaries to parents and teachers in the important offices 
of guiding and cultivatmg the youthful mind ; and the care that has 
been taken to exclude every tmng that could in the slightest degree 
have a prejudicial influence in a moral or religious point of view, 
entitles the series to the entire confidence of the most scrupiQous. 

With these recommendations, the pubUcation will be found de- 
uevf'mg of a place in every well-selected Library, and as each toorkii 
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'complete in itself ^ and may be purchased separately from the others^ 
it will ftimish a valuable variety of literary presents, of school-books, 
and of volumes for family reading, adapted to the means and tastes 
of all classes of readers. 

The publication of the Family Library is still in progress, and wiU 
be contmued by the addition of every appropriate worK that is pro- 
duced either in England or America, so lon^ as the publishers con> 
tinue to receive the same isncouragement which has hitherto attended 
their enterprise. At present the series embraces the following : — 



Nos. 1, 2, 3. Milman's STutory of 

the Jews. With Plates. 
4,5. hockh&rVs lAfeof Napoleon 
Bonaparte. With Plates. 

6. Sout^ey*8 Ltfe of Nelson. 

7. Williams's Life of Alexander 

the Great. With Plates. 

8. Natural History of Insects. 

9. Gait's lafe of Lord Byron. 
W. Bush's Life of Mohammed. 

11. Scott's Letters onDemonohgy 

and Witchcraft. Plate. 

12, 13. Gleig's History qf the Bi- 

ble. With Maps. 

14. Discovery and Adventure in the 
Polar Seasj <fc. By Profes- 
sor Leslie, Professor Jame- 
son, and Hugh Murray, Esq. 

45. Croly's Life of George the 
Fourth. With a Portrait. 

16. Discovery and Adventure in 
Africa. By Prof. Jameson. 
James Wilson, Esq., ana 
Hugh Murray, E8<i. With 
a Map and Engravings. 

*7, 18, 19. Cunningham's Lives 
of Eminent Painters and 
Sculptors. With Portraits. 

20. James's History of Chivalry 
and the Crusades. Plate. 

21,22. Bell's Xi/eo/MoryQue«i 
of Scots. Portrait. 
Russell's Anjcient and Modem 
Egypt. With Plates. 
Fletcher^S History of Poland. 



29. 



23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 



With a Plate, 

Smith's Festivals^ Gamesy and 
Amusements. With Plates. 

Brewster'5 Life of Sir Isaac 
Newton. With Plates. 

Russell's History ofPalestiney 
or the Holy Land. Plates. 

Memes' Memoirs of the Em- 
press Josephine. Plates. 



30. 
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32. 



Tlu Court and Camp of Bo- 
naparte. With Plates. 
Xdves of Early Natiigators. 
With Portraits. 
A Description of Pitcairv^ 
Islandj &c. Engravings. 
Turner's Roared History of 
the World. 

33, 34. Mrs. Jameson's Memoin 
of CeUbroiUd Female Sovo- 
reigns. 

36, 36. Landers' Africa, With 
Engravings ana Maps. 

37. Aborcrombie on the Intelloct- 
vol Powers, c^c. 

38, 39, 40. St. John's Lives of 
Celebrated Travellers. 

41, 42. Lord Dover's Life of Fre- 
deric II. King of Prussia, 
With a Portrait. 

43, 44. Sketches from Venetian 
History. With Plates.. 

45, 46. Thatcher's Indian Biog- 
raphy. With Plates. 

47,48,49. History of India, 

50. 'Qx&NSiefs Letters on Natural 

M(Kic. Engravings. 

51, 52. Taylor's History of Ire- 

land. With Engravings. 

53. Discoveries on the Northtm 

Coasts ofAmerka. 

54. Himiboldt's Travels. Platea 

55. 56. Euler's Letters on Natural 
Philosophy. Engravings. 

Mudie's Guide to the Observa- 
tion of Nature. Engravings. 

Abercrombie, on the Phil^f- 
phy of the Moral Feelings. 

James's History of Charle- 
magne. With a rortTEUt 

Russell's History of Nvhia 
and Abyssinia. 
61,62. RusseU'S I^e of Olroer 
Cromwell. With a Portrait. 



57. 

58. 



59. 



60. 
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THE BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED 
AN OVERDUE FEE IF THIS BOOK IS NOT 
RETURNED TO THE LIBRARY ON OR 
BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 
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